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AN BNaUIRY 

* 

INTO TH*: 

PROPER MODE OP RENDERING THE WORD 000 

« 

IN TRANSLATIWG 

THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 

INTO THECHIXESE LANGUAGE. 



In discusflin;; the prof^r mod? of renticrin*? a \rprd out of 
OHe lau^nage into airoth' r we should first asitertain, from 
UxicoiE^raphers and smndar^l writers, the m^auiuur of the word 
wKkh U IQ be translated : and thcN, by im^uns of the ^ine 
procesis, ihc meaning of rhe word or w«»rd3 profio^^sd as th^ 
representative of the idt-a, in the hingua^e into which we are, 
translating. 

On this principle we shall, 

I. Shew, from Hebrew and Greek* lexicous, the mean- 
ihg of Elohim and Tlieos, pointini;^ otM how the words were 
used by standard writers in tht^se laniruages. 

II. Shew, fiorn Chinese dictionaries aiul classical writers, 
the mt^anin^ of tlie term or terms which have baen proposed 
for translatuig the same. 

I. Meaning of Elohim and Thcos. 

I. Eijotii>f. 
Kaapp derives Eloah fro^n the Arabic root Alah^ to worship 
and venerate ; fro:.n which it is inf< rred. that the being or be- 
ings referred to by that name, were supposed to por^sess qua- 
lities nnd attributes which led their votaries or dependents to 
worship and revere them. Hence, he says, it was applied to 
kings, magistrates, judges, and others to whom reverence is 
shewn, and wlio are regarded as representatives of the O^ity 
upon earth. He renders the singtdar form Eloah by Augustus^, 
in the positive degree, and the plural Elohim by AugU9tissimufif 
in the superlative. 

Bl^ he says, is generally represented by Theos, and is 
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sometimes literally reudered in tha Septuagint and in the ver- 
sion of Aquila by ischuros, the Alinighry. , There are twenty 
instances of such rendering, and among these are the following, 
2. Sam. 22: 31, 32, 33. 23 : 5. Nch. 1: 6. Job 33: 29. 36 : 22 , 
26. 37 : 5, 10. Ps. 7: 12. In Calmet's Dictionary of the 
Bible, edited by Charles Taylor, Vol. I. page 484. we have 
the following remarks ; *'It (Elohim) should seem to be 
second in dignity only to the name Jehovah : — as that name 
imports the essential being of the Divinity, so ^Ipliim seems 
to import \\\q power inherent in Deity ; or the manifestation 
of that power on its relative subjects." " It appears to be at- 
tributed in a lower sense to angels, &c. — Kings who have 
greater power than their siibjects : magistrates who have 
greater power than those who come before tiiem to obtain 
decision of their suits and application of the laws ; and princes 
or men of rank, whether in office or not, who possess power 
and influence by their wealth," &c. " So Moses was the 
depository of power in respect of God, or the source whence 
power emanated and influenced Aaron," <fec. 
The Jewish grammarians, conceiving that the word Elohim 
' is used in Scripture for men in pow(5rand authority, particu- 
larly for judges, connect this sense with the root Alah to 
swear, by observing that it is the particular office and prero- 
gative of judges and magistrates to administer oaths. This 
power they make the first principle of judicature or magistracy. 
Hence they say Elohim signified judges or magistrates gene- 
rally, and by pre-eminence God; as the first of all judges, to 
whom all other judges are subordinate, and from whom they 
derive their authority. 

In an old Hebrew vocabulary, by William Robertson, of 
Edinburgh, Eloali is rendered God ; while some, it is said, 
"not without ground, interpret it to signify properly a judge 
(from -4^aA to swear,) because it belongs to a judge by hi3_, 
office to bind others by oaths ; and hence the name is attri- 
buted to God, as the greatest and most glorious judge of all 
the world ; thus Ps. 82: 1. Elohim (God) judgeth among 
the Elohim (godsor judi^es), who are called gods, i. e. judges, 
because they represent God upon earth, as his deputed nil- 
nisters and officers among men. Hence the Rabbins say, 
Jehovah is a name of mercy, but Elohim one of judgment 
or justice ; for judgment belongeth uuto God, and God is the 
judge." 

Dr. Pye Smith, in his Testimony to the Messiah. Vol. 1. 
page 468, says in a note : ** Elohim is derived from the 
Arabic Alaha, which signifies, to adore ; hence the noun will 
signify the object of adoration, or, as the illustrious Schultens 
well expresses it, numen tremcndum,^^ 
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Geseniuf supposet the radical meaning to be, to strike 

with awe. 

It is especially worthy of notice, that neHher Elohim nor 
El is ever employed for the human spirit, for spirits in gene- 
ral, or for the manes of the dead. 

2. Theos. 
In the Greek-English Lexicon, based on ihe German 
work of Francis Passow, by LiddiU and Scott, Oxford, 1845, 
we find the following meanin^js given lo Theos. 1. God, 
as well in general sii^nitication, God (Theos) will grant. 
Hom. Od. 14, 144, cf. Iliad. 13 : 73i); as, 2, in particular, 
Theos tis, a. god &c. The word'occurs in most of the kin- 
dred langna'/f*8 ; Sanscrit, Deva. Lat. Df-vs. LHws. &c. and is 
no doubt originally the same as Z^us, Dios ; so that we 
cannot admit the Greek d.Mivation given by Herodotus 2, 52, 
or that of Plato. 

With rejjard to Theos, in the 8ei>se o( the Supreme God, 
the following passages may be quoted. Iliad R. 98, 99, 

" God himself (Theos autos) will make me a blooming 

youth." Herodotus Lib. 7. 10. "God CTheos) delights to 

throw obstacles in the way of whatv»ver is most exalted 

For God (Theos) t»ulfers none but himself to excel in wisdom." 
Philolaus, a Pythagorean, cited by Philo, in De Mundi 
Opificio, says : " As the artificer is to art, so is God (Theos) 
to the harmony of the world." An anonymous Pythagorean, 
cited by Stobseus says ; " God (Theos) is the principal and 
the first thing." Timseus Locrus, a Pythagorean, senior 
to Plato, says ; " Before the Heaven was made there existed 
the idea, matter, and God (Theos) the architect of the best." 
Plato often speaks cf the Deity in the singular (Theos with 
the arriclc) as the architect of the world, the God over all, 
and the governor of the whole. Aristotle snys ; * God 
(Theos) semis to be a cause and certain prin( iple to all 
things ;" And * God (Theos) who is invisible to every mortal 
beinir, is seen by his works." De Mmido. 0. 6. 

Iiiddell and Scott add as a further meaning to Theos ; ^* It 
was used in stylini; emperors, kings, judges, heroes, grandees 
magistrates, as ho Theos Kaisar. Sirabo." 

In regard to its use in the New Testament the followintr 
commeiftators and lexicographers thus express themselves. 

Bloomfield says that Theos means geticrally, a. God the 
Supreme Lord and Father of all, Jehovah b, Christ, the Logos. 
c. kings as the representatives of God in the Jewish theo- 
cracy, and d, in the Greek sense of a GmJ, the. Peity, th« 
Gods, i. e. the heathen Gods. With regsmi to its derivation 
he thinks it is njost probably of the^^same family with Zeus 
Dios. Eol. Deus, Latin. Deus." 
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lltdokius says, ^^ Theos means espeicially and properly the 
true God, who is th(^. first and independent existence, the 
cause and source of ail other existences, the liOrd€Mid Su- 
preme Governor of i\u\ universe." He says further, that, it is 
improperly applied by metaphor to magistrates, to Satan 
and the belly : and catachrtf^sticatly, to idols. 

Schleusner says, that Theos means, 1. properly the Cr^a- 
tdrand Governor of all things that exist : 2. by m^tonynny, 
the religion given by God to men : 3. any ihing that is put 
in the plaoeof God, such as idols or th^ devil, when ^nsi-' 
dered as the god of this world: 4, meti^phorically. it. is 
tised of those who act under the command or authority of 
C3od, and are God's vicegerents on earth, such as magis- 
trates and judges : 5. it is nsed adjectively. 

In all these definitions we see the close connection that is 
regarded as exiting between the idea of deity niid that of 
authority, a chfinection the closeness of which is alt^o Tn<liCa- 
ted in the A fioti tie Paul's f*xpr«*ssion, '^ His eternal poWer and 
godhead." Nor is this connection confined to the Hebrew 
Imd Greek tern>s for God. In Latin the. principal idea Convey^ 
ed by the word D-^us is authority, as id proved by the con^ 
ftf ant recurrence in the Latin classics of such j)hfast^6 ad 
^'Dei, Domini ac Motleratores omnium rertim;'' " PraaideiUid 
Deoritrn ttiundtss administratury &c. Our own word God is 
said to be derived from the Icelandic word Godi^ signifying 
f^upreme or chief ma<;istrate. The ancient Arabs (says 
Schulsc) called God simply the King (Bloomfield's Greek 
Testament, Matt. 5: 35.) The inference fr(>m all this is. that 
authority is inherent in the idea 6fGpd, and is in fact the 
chief element in the term. That there are oii er elements in \% 
is at once admitted, but it would be more easy to add th'^fle to 
any word employed to represent Divinity, tliaii to add the idea 
of authority to one in which that idea was not naturally in- 
herent. Hetice it is no objection tu a word which is pro)K>9ed 
to be Uried for God, that power is its principal idea. The 
other attributes usually predicated of Divinity flow easily and 
naturally from that of pow<'r but tliey want a foundation to 
test upon^ when power is awanting or not necessarily present* 
II. Having discussed the meaniniis of Elohim and 
Theos, as those words were nnderf tood by both Hel>rew and 
Greek writers, to indicate the Supreme as well ns inferior 
deities, we now come to consider what term in Chine^t; is most 
nearly equivalent to them. And here it may be premised, thai 
after most studious research, we have not been able to find 
any one tern) thatfuHy answers to the words, as employed in 
the Old and New Testaments. 

In one importatit particular the Chinese ideas' re^jiectii^ig 



God fall short of the truth ; for ihey do not appear to ascribe 
the creation of. heaven and earth to any one being. The Su- 

pTeme io fheir estimation is variously designated ^|^ T'heen, 

^ Te,or _t ^ Shang Te. • To this Being they attribi^je 

tlie production and superintendence of ^^ ^ wan wuh, all 
things. Wc do not find that the Chinese predicate of him self- 
exlistcncc ; nor do we remember any place in which they ex- 
pressly describe him as existing from eternity. At the same 
time, however, we no wliere meet with a single passage which 
speaks of the origin of Te, nor of Fiis deriving his existenre from 
any other. On the other hand, nil things are said toeomefrom 
him, as children spring from th^^ir parents. The meaning of 
words is to be ascertained from the sense in which they are 
used by standard writers and accurate speakers ; and the na- 
ture of a being is to be dediK-ed from the assentblage of attri- 
butes which^ by such writers and speakers ,are ascribed to him. 
There can be no doubt that the Chinese use the word Te in the 
sanie way in which western writers use the word God ; that 
they ascribe to Te sncii attributes as were usually ascribed to 
the Divine Being by the Pagans of Greece and Rome. We 
therefore conclude that by Te the Chinese mean the Su-^ 
prcnw God, so far as they are acquainted with him. f 

They also use the word Te when speaking of itiferior spiri- 
tual beings, who have some superintendence over dijafercnt parts 

* The terrris Jl W ^^hang Te anH ^ ^ T'heer. Te are used by 

the Chinese interchangeably with Ip^ Te, both for the Supreme and 
inferior .divif^itie 8 ; we shall therefore, in adducing our proofs from 
Chinese authors, consider them as, in the estimation of the Ctiinese, 
synonymous.. j 

f That something of God is ascertainable by Paeans, may be ar- 
gued froni the statement of the Apostle Panl, in Rom. 1. 20 : — **The 
** invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
** seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
** power and godhead." Stuart says on this passace. "If godhead 
be interpreted here as a word desitrnating the sum of all the divine 
attribates, we must regard natural theology as equally extensive 
with that which is revealed, so far as the great doctrines respecting the 
godhead are concerned. Did the Apostle mean to assert this ? I 
trust Hot. I must undertttand godhead then as designating d vinity, 
divine nature, divine excellence or supremacy : i. e. such a station and 
condition, and nature, as make the being who holds or possesses them 
io be truly divine or God. £ternal power and supremacy or exalta- 
tion, then, appear to be those qualities or attributes of the Divine Being, 
which the works of creation are said by the Apostle to disclose. On 
this deeply interesting subject Aristotle says, (De Mundo, C. 6.) God, 
who it invisible to every mortal being, is seen by hit works.'' 
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used; Ean£;.h6 further tolls U8, that the fire Tea are tha 
iianics of Shins, or 4ipiri(u»l bein^. Here he uses the wrord 
name, whbh does not mean a thle of di</aity, but that by 
which a thing is called. Morrison translates this term, '^the 
Five Tes'* by the ^* God of Heaven and the irods of the four 
seasons.'* Tliese five Tee are not the S^iprenie in the esticna* 
tion of (he Chinese because there cannot be five Supremes ; 
neither are thoy m»tn, because they ar? siiid to be spiri- 
tnal beiny^s ; — ihey nni«3t ther fore be a class of beiii^ be- 
tween the SupreuMi God and livin^^m'ii, liosionred with th* 
worfiJii|3 of Uieii votaries: we have air aJy ^een from Kang4ic 
that Te is one of the uani s of H^^ayen j in this plajce we 
find that the Fiv»*. T^^ are the name.^ of certain spiritual 
.bein<Ts distinct fruin the Supreme,* hence we conclude 
. that Te is not llie n;ijne of one bs^in^j <>tily, b'lt the appella- 
tive of a class of beings honoured with religious worship by 
the Olii*)v:se. To the same effjot the author of the Encyclo- 
paedia Brit iuntca says : ''God is one of the names of the 
Supreme Bein<^ ; it is also used in speaking of <th<*. false 
deities of the heathen, to whom divine lionours are supersti- 
tiously paid." That the fi:ve Tes are beings will ft[>pear 
from their being sacrificed to at the borders of the country, 
from their being distinguished by the five colours, and from 
their being sevttrally desii^nated by particular names ; — all 
indicative of distinct and sepaiate existence. Kang-he then 
quotes a sentence from the Falniiy Sayings of Confucius, 
wherein, to a question respecting the names o( the five Tea, 
Confucius replies : "Heaven, or the Divinity, possessing the 

■» ■ . , 

* TownsenH, in his n»tes on the Nevr Te^ament, Ch. 3. sec. 7, says, 
"the heathen had an idea of beings superior to men, but inferior to the 
one Supreme G^)d. Cudworth enumerates many instances ; among 

• others he quotes Plato's expression that there were visible and gene- 
rated K^ds; and Maximus Tyrius, who spoke of their being co -rulers 
with God. The Jewish and Christian ideas of angels and spirits are 

, in some respects similar. Both believe that these inferior beings may 
possess some influence, by permission of the Deity, in the concerns of 
mankind ; and the opinion is neither hostile to reason nor scripture." 
Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, says : "The religion 
oj the Arabs, before Mohammed, was a sort of Sabeanism. They not 
only believed in one God, but produced many strong argjaments for his 
unity; though they also paid adoration to the stars, or angels or 
intellisjences, which they supposed to reside in them, and govern the 
world under the Supreme De'ty. Thus the Arabs acknowledged 
one Supreme God, the Creator andl^ord of the Universe, whom they 
called Allah Taala, the Most high God, and their other Deities, who 
were -subordinate to him, they called simply El Ilahiet. These 
idols they supposed not to be sui Juris, though they offered sacri« 
fices and other ofiexings to liiein as well as to God," 



fire ekmento^m. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, divided 
them among the tea!H>i», iransfurming and nourishing in 
order to complete the myriad of things ; their Shins, or spirit^ 
are called the five Tes." On referring to the commentary on 
the Family Sayings, we find, that '^ the five Tes are the Shins 
or spirits of the five elements, who (issist Heaven in producing 
things."* • 

* As it is of importance to have a right understanding of the words 
employed by Kang.he under this article, and as the best way of 
arriving at the meaning of an author, is to take his own explanation 
of terms, we shall here subjoin the significations given to the words 

yi ming and ^[ tth in the Imperial Dictionary. 

^^ Ming, says the Imperial Lexicographer, is that whereby we 

designate ourselves : it comes from M k'how, the mouth, and ^ 
seth, the evening ; because in the darkness of evening people do not 
see each other, and therefore they call out their own names. It also 

means the ^^ haou, cognomen or appellation, (which is given to a 

person when arrived at maturity,) and thus signifies the ^Q -^ 
ming tsze, the name and appellation. Tiie Lexicographer then says, 
that the name is sometimes complete of itself, or natural ; in iltustrai 

tion of which a passage is quoted from the /r j§ Tso chuen, as 
follows, ** In the 6th year of the Duke Hwan, aud in the 9th month, 

a son named {0J Tung was born : the Duke asked about his name 
from Shin-joo ; who replied. In giving names tht re are ^\e reasons : 

Ist,!^ sin, one true to nature, (when an individual is born with some 



character described by thelin^s on the palms of his hands :) 2ndly, 
e, a significant one, -(when a name is given with allusion to the future 




condact of the individual) : 3dly,^^ seang, a name of ];esemblance, 
(when a person is born with some part of his body resembling a cer- 
tain object): 4thly, jg^ kea, a metaphorical name, (when an individual 
is named from some circumstance occurring at the time) : and 5thly, 

|S luy, a name of classification, (when a name is given indicative of 
the person*s having been born in the same class with some others.)" 

Again, Kang-he says,^ ming is that whereby we call others ; 

quoting the ^Q r^ Kedh le, as follows : The prince of a country 
does not call by name his chief nobles, not their consorts. 

Further Kang-he says, that -^ ming means fame, and famous; 
and is used in the "sense of great or celebrated. 

The Imperial Lexicographer proceeds to say, that^ ming and J^ 

haott are used for name and surname; quoting the '^JIJl: E le, 
which says,. " I beg to ask your name «"— upon which the coramenta- 
(to remarks, Asking after the name means to ask after the surname : 

C 
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The Dictionary called |i S ^ 1^ Heae Shing Tsze 
Teen, says, that "Te meajis theLord jgiiia Goverpor of Heaven; 

for names, he adds, are of two kinds ; first, the proper name or 
appellation of a person, and secondly, the surname of the individual. 

^L ^^ @ K'hung gnan kwo, in commenting on the Shoo-kmg, 
considered Shun as the name of the individual referred to ; and Chin, 

/ in his list of worthies, considtred ^ "^ Ts&ng-tsze to be the name 

and surname of that person, in which he took "jp tsze to be his name ; 

in both these instances they took the ^ ming^for the surname of the 
paity. In the present day, when people take the n»me lor the sur- 
name, it IB to be ascribed to this. An extract is then given from the 

^ ^g Chow yu, which says, that " when those (wlio liv^ in distant 

tenures) do not send in the accustomed tribute*, then look to the ^^ 
ming, name ;'* upon which the Commentator says, that ming here 
means the appellation of the official tribute according to the honour 
or meanness (of him who receives it.) 

Kang-he then says, that ^ ming means an order issued by a su- 
perior; also a -character in writing ; merit ; clear ; the part between 
the eyes ; and further observes, that it is used for a surname. 

Thus we find that the first sense of -^ ming, is the name of an in- 
dividual, that by which he styles himself, or the appellation given to 
him when he comes of age. It is used sometimes for the surname, 
and is employed instead of the personal pronoun, when speaking to a 
superior. Thus it is not in itself a title of official dignity, in order to 

express whigh idea the word ]q kwan must be prefixed, when it 
would mean the name of an office. 

Another way of ascertaining the meaning of a word is, to observe 
how a person uses it ; and on looking through Kang-he we find 
scarcely any other noun so frequently used as this; it occurs in 
almost every page, and sometimes more than a dozen times m one 
page of his book ; in all of which cases it means a namse : thus the 
name of a man, the name of a bird, the name of a beast, the name 
of a stone, the name of a city, the name ef an insect, and so forth ; 
where it is evident that the Lexicographer uses the word in the pkdn 

aense of name, that by which a thing is called, &c. The phrase ~-^ 

^ yih ming also occjkA's very frequently, in ^e sense of one of the 
names of a thing. 




As the word y^ haou has been used by the Lexicogrs^her, in or- 
der to explain ^ ming, it would be well to ascertain what meaning 
Kang-he gives to that term likewise : it occurs, he says, first aa a 
verb, to call out aloud, to cry, to crow as a cock ; and then as a 

substantive in the sense of ^f §^ ming haou, name and appellation : 
under which head he quotes a sentence, which affirms, that ill the 
time detailed in:the Chun-tsew history, noble and mean persons did 
not object to be called by the same haou, appellation ; in which caee 
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but because emperors are appoiated by Heaven to regulate 
matters, they are also bououred as Tea." Thus it would 

haou cannot mean the titU of an office, about which the noble would 
have been likely to dispute the point with the mean. Again he quotes 

from the Q J5§ iffl ptn-hoo-fhung, which says, that when kings 
receive the decree lu reiirii, they always select one of the most eles^tit 
appellations they can liiid, whvreby to designate theraaeives. Ac- 
eording to the Chow-le the proclaiming officer had to attend to the 

six kinds Qf J^haou, appellations, which were the appellations, Ist, of 
the spirits of heaven ; 2dly, roanes of men ; 3dly, spirits of earth ; 4thly, 
sacrificial animals J 5lhly. sacu'iticial grains; and 6thly, presents of 
eeremony : rei<ardini( which we may observe, that as the three last 
cannot refer to titles of ditfiiity, out simply to the names of the things, 
so the jthree former referred to are names of things likewise ; on this 
subject the Commentator says, that haou means that having already 
assigned them an honourable name, they still attached to these 
objects more elegant appellations. The Hea kwan says, that families 
were distinguish^ by their hanu, mark or designation. From all 
which we see: that haou, as \v*ell as ming, is a name, mark, or appella- 
tion of a person or tliiog^, >»Qd not a title of office. 

Regarding the word T^ tth, which we have translated virtue, we 

have the following definitions in Kang-he, " J^ yj tth hing, vir- 
tuous actions, which one t^ays, is hitting the right mark in the con- 
duct of an individual. Wherever this word is employed, it is an 
appellation of that which is good, beautiful, correct, gr^at, bright, 
clear, pure, and morally gornl. The superior man is said to advance 
in virtue, and to cultivate good attainments. The invariable prin- 
ciple which men should maintain is this morally excellent virtue. 
The nine kinds of virtue are thuj defined : liberal and yet stern, 
yielding and yet firm, particular and yet irespectful, regular and yet 
reverential, benignant and yet intrepid, straight- forward and yet 
meek, negligent and yet pure, stable and yet sincere, courageous 
and yet upright. There are also three kinds of virtue, viz. even- 
handed justice, strict rule, and a mild course of government. The 
six kinds of virtue, are knowledge, benevolence, holiness, righteous- 
uees, hitting the due medium, and harmony. Tth or virtue means 
kindness, and good instruction : also gratitude. It likewise means 
the flourishing of the four seasons. According to the laws for giving 
posthumous titles, the monarch who is mild and kind towards scholars 
and people, who on being reproved does not display his terrible ma- 
jesty, and who naa^tains righteousness and displays goodness, is de- 
nominated virtuous. Further, Tth means to arise, to be happy, &c. 
In all which we see that the prevailing idea attached to the word is 
rke the modern sense of our term virtue, a good one, indicative 
of good qualities, and internal excellence. That it sometimes means 
quality simply, without reference to goodness, and is occasionally to be 
understood in the sense of ener^ry, we grant, but no such idea is to be 
extracted froin the Imperial Lexicographer when treating of the 
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appear from this Dictionary, as well as from the fmpedal 
iiexicographer^ that Tc was originally one of the names of 
ISeaven, or of its ruler, and that it was applied to human 
Tellers, on account of their being the vicegerents of Heaven. 

We shall now commence with what is said of Te, in the 
sense of the Supreme God, as far as the Chinese knew him, 
and shall shew that to him are ascribed the formation and 
production of all things, as well as the conferring of a virtu- 
ous nature on mankind : that Te is synonymous with 
heaven, and at the same time the Lord of heaven : that the 
divine decrees are established by Te ; that superintend- 
ing providence and various divine acts and attributes are 
ascribed to him, and that the highest worship is paid to him. 

I. To Te are ascribed the production aud formation of all 
things. 

In the Book of Diagrams, section 4, cliap. 5, we read that 
''Te causes things to issue forth in th« conunencement of 
spring": this Te is said by the commentator to be the Iiord 
and Governor of Iieaven ; while the paraphrast on the isame 
passage savs, that ^^ Heaven, in producing and governing all 

things, ^ ^ wei che, is called (not receives the title of) 
Te ; that in spring Te issuea forth, and causes the energies 
of nature's mechanism to bud and move. In this way 
nature's operations proceed, from the first bursting forth 
to the equable adjustment, in which we see Te animating 
the issqings of nature's springs, and encouraging their re-* 
vertings, and thus completing the series ; for all things issue 
forth and revert according to the will of Te. The m]P6teriou|» 
movements of Te are^ unlimited by space, while ihe trans- 
formation and production of things have a regular series ; 
. therefore the issnings forth apd revertings of things illustrate 
the issuings forth and revertings of Te. Thus when we see 
things issuing forth, we recogn^2se the goings forth of Te ; 
when we see them equably adjusted, we recognize the ad- 
justings of Te. When we observe things mutually exhibited, 
we recognize the displays of Te. The earth's being able to 
nourish living things is entirely owing to the superintendence 
of the one Te. The harvest's being able to delight living 
things is owing to the management of the stuneTe ; even the 
contendings of nature are caused bv Te, and the revertings of 
things by the same. Thus when we see living things effec* 
ting their commencen>ent or completing their termination, we 
recognize Te's managing that beginning and end." In all 

word, and certainly not in the passage where the meaning of Te is dif- 
cuss^, for there mental and moral qualities of an excellent kind 
are alone referred to. 
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the above quotations, which are collected from the commenta* 
tors on the Book of Diagrams, Te is brought before ws, not 
merely in the capacity of a ruler, but of the producer of 
things ; nature's operations from beginning to end are the 
results of his powerful working : in what sense then are we to 
understand the Chinese writer as employing the term, but as 
meaning God, the author of nature ? 

In the Book of Odes, under the section called ^ fj^ Gnb- 
tseang, a writer observes, " All things get their forma com- 
pleted from Te, and men get their forms completed from 
their parents," intimating that Te is the parent of the my- 
riad of things. 

In the Le-ke, vol. 5. page 32, the commentator says, that 
"parents are those from whom we individually sprang, and 
Te is the great ancestor who produced things in general." 

In the Le-ke, 3rd vol. 70th page, " a great eucharistical 
sacrifice is said to be offered to Te, in order to testify grati- * 
tude for the earing of the corn, because all things come ori- 
ginally from heaven." In the same work, vol. 6, page 34, 
all things are said to come originally from heaven, and man 
originates with his first progenitor ; hence in offering sacri- 
fices the ancestor is coupled with Shang-te, called by Mor- 
rison, in his Dictionary part 1. vol. 1. page 623, '' the most 
high ruler." 

In a collection of essays, ascribed to Shun-che, the first 
emperor of the present dynasty, " the moulding and framing 
of all things, after the manner of a potter, is ascribed to the 
power of Te." 

In the Shoo-king, 3rd book, 3rd section, we read that <Mh6 
majestic Shang-te conferred the just medium of perfect virtue 
on the lower people ;" on which the paraplirast remarks, that, 
" The august Shang-te, in transforming and producing the 
myriad of things, conferred this great principle of the just 
medium and perfect correctness on the lower people, every 
where causing them to hit the due medium, without the least 
atom of depravity or deflectiveness." This passage is 
worthy of observation, because it ascribes the original pro- 
duction of things to Te, and makes hun the author of that 
correct moral nature, which the Chinese suppose was ori^ 
ginally conferred on mankind. One of the commentators 
argues, that this fact involves the idea of a lord and governor, 
and seeing that the way of providence is to bless the good 
and curse the bad, he thinks that there must be a person in- 
side, who as It were regulates and manages the whole ; we 
mny here observe, that the Chinese lay more stress on this 
conferring of la virtuous nature, than on the formation and 
production of all things, because in their estimation the former 
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ha« reference to the immaterial rule of rigbt^ and the latter 
only to f be material principle. 

The TaouLsta, in arguing about the perpetual existence of 
Taou. eternal reason, ask, <' Can it be that it is prior tO'Te ? 
but Te, they say, is the first of all : and if eternal reason be 
prior to Te, it would perhaps indicate that there can be no* 
thing prior to it" Here it is evident, that the prior ex- 
istence of Te tfl all other beings, is laid down as an axiom, 
not io be disputed : while it is allowed that if eternal reason 
existed before Te, it can then have nothing before it. 

In all that has been above stated with regard to Te, it i& 
evident that he is a b^ing, because he acts, he produces, he 
transforms, he commences, he completes the operations .of 
nature, and he confers the just medium on mankind ; there 
must be a person (as the Chinese themselves observe^ who- 
per forms these acts, and brines about these effects, u it be 
said, that the word Te is employed in the preceding quota- 
tions simply to designate his office as a ruler, we ask, what 
connection has producing and transforming with rule ? If it 
be said that he exists as a Shin or spiritual being ; we 
ask, is it merely as a spiritual being thaf he performs these 
operations ? A spirit, with the Chinese, as with us, is an 
incorporeal being or intelligence ; in which sense God is 
said to be a spirit, as are angels, and the souls of men. 
But when a person who is a spirtual being is said to perform 
any tliingi which one class of spirits can do, and which an- 
other class of spirits cannot do, we are not to argue that it 
is in his capacity of a spnrit that he thus acts, but in some 
other capacity, which the word spirit does not entirely cover. 
tf it could be shown that the Chinese predicate of Shin, the 
same things which are here predicated of Te, it might then be 
said that Te is to be viewed in his capacity of a Shin 
or spiritual being, when he performs what is here related. 
But it cannot be shewn, in any standard Chinese work, 
that " the. moulding of all things, after the manner of the 
potter, depends on the power of Shin," or that, 'VHeaven 
in producing and governing ail things is called Shin ; " or 
that *' all things get their forms completed from Shin, as men 
ffet their forms completed from their parents ;" or that ^^ Sh!n 
m producing and transforming all things conferred the just 
medium on mankind ;'' we therefore conclude, that it is not 
in the sense of his being a spirit that Te;s here said to dp all 
these things, and that the nature and manner of his existence 
must be accounted for on otlrer grounds than thosb of hii 
being a Shin. He exists in fact m Te, or in Chinese {^rase- 
ology asT'heen, for there is no oth#r term in Chinese, expres- 
sive of a being, cajiable of performing the acts and attribute* 
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hete ascribed to Te. In the passage from the Yth-king, 
Book of Diagrams, referred to araoDg our quotaiioas^ .where 
Te is said to cause things to issue forth in the coiimience- 
ment ol spring, Shin is spoken of in the sense of the myste* 
ri6us operations or the spiritual energies of nature ; but Shin 
is there viewed in the abstract, and as belonging to Te : the 

passage runs, thus : "The jfi^ Shin, spiritual energy, here 
refers to *jSf Te ; for *iff Te is the ^ t'he, substance or ori- 
gin of the jfi^ Shin, spiritual energy, and the j[|^ Shin, 
spiritual energy, is the ^ yung, acting out of 'r^ Te ; there- 
fore he who rules and governs all things is ^ Te, and that 

which is the most mysterious of all things is ^ J^ jfl^ Te 
che shin, the spiritual energy of Te." Some wouiu under- 
stand by f[($ Shin here," God " and would render **ili^ Ifl'j^ 
shintseih te, God is the ruler," but- thai such cannot be 
the meaning is evident, because in the same sentence tlie 

author says, that this same jji^ Shin, is the ^ yung, acting 

out of 'j^ Te, and that this mysterious aiding belongs to Te ; 
supposing the Chinese writer to mean by the first Shin 
*'God," he must be understood to say in the sequel that this 
God was used by Te, and belonired to Te. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Chint^se writer intended to describe the 

jfl^ shin, spiritual energy of nature, treated of in the text (on 
which he is commenting) by saying, that it leferred to, or 
was used ellipticaliy for Te, whose spiritual energy it was, 
and who employed it in effecting the changes observable in 

nature. This will appear from his calling ^ Te, the |§ 
t'he, substance or origin of the )jl^ shin, spiritual energy, and 
the S[riritual energy the ^ yun^, acting outof Te. Regard- 
ing these terms ^ t'he, and fj^ ytmg, it will be Deces!>ary 
to quote a few passages from ttie Chinese classics, in order 
to shew their relative bearingr. 

Id the preface to the Al ^Ta-heo, these words are spoken 
oC in connection with the human mind, where the former re- 
fers to itH nature or essence, and the latter to its passions or 

emotions. In the ^ ^ Chung-yung, page 2, the com- 
mentator says, that the ^ t'he is at rest, and the ^ yung 
in action, while he declares that the former must first be es- 
tablished, before the latter can come into o|)eration. Ib.'page 
22, the commentator says, that *' benevolence is the main- 
taining of the Pg t'he-, sitbstance (of virtue), and wisdom the 
m y^*"S) acting out of the same. Jn the ^ W& Lun yu, 
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section 1. page 6. speaking of the ease essential to the due 
performance of ceremonies, the commentator says, that ^* al- 
though the j|g t 'he, essence (of ceremony) consists in adhe- 
rence to forms, in its ^ yung, use or acting out, it should be 
easy and unconstrained.'' lb. p. 9. tiie commentator says, 

that " the miud is the "^ t'he, substance, and desire is the |^ 
yung, acting out of the same." In the 2d section, pafife 13 

the writer says, that " to be perfectly sincere is the -^ t'he' 
essence of right principles, and to make every duty fait in 

its proper place is the ]^yung, acrintr out of the same." lb. 
p. 14. we read that " fidelity u the ^ t'he, substance of vir- 
tue, and fellow-feeling its ^ yun^, anting out ;" upon which 
the criiic remarks, that ^tid lity is displayed by means of 
fellow-feeling, and fellow-feoJin ' proctjcd^ from fidelity ; it is 

t'ust the one virtue of fi(l«lif y ^ aj tscS ch'hilh, acting out 
tuodfeds of instances of fvillOw-feeliug: thus fidelity is the 

j^ t'he, origin of fellow-feeling, which, although variously 
r imified, comes from one principle; and fellow-feeling is the 

^ yung, result of fidelity, which though but one principle, 
IS diversified through various ramifications. Fidelity is the 

^ shih, real thing, and fiillow-fecling is its coming forth in- 
to action." Apply this passage to the elucidation of the one 
quoted from the Yili-king, and it will easily be seen in what 

relation Te and Shin stand to each other. In ^-^Mang- 
tsz^, section 6, pa*^ 8, the paraphrast says, '* Right princi- 
ples constitute the ^ t'he, substance of the mind, and right 
practice its ^ ynug, use." lb. section 7, page 10, the 
commentator says, '< Light is the f§ t'he, substance of the 

rays, and the rays are the ^ yung, issuings forth of the 
light ; when we see the rays of the sun or moon penetrating 
a crevice, we know that light has an origin :" upon which 
the paraphrast remarks, "when you observe that the rays of^ 
the sun or moon, on penetrating the smallest crevice illumine 
the whole room, then you may know that they come forth 
from a real light, which is ceaseless in its emanations, and 
hence you may argue that it has a root or origin." The 
critic on the same passage remarks, <' the rays on being al- 
lowed admission, necessarily illumining the whole space, 
shew the greatness of the sun and moon, whose light is their 
origin. Thus the sage's doctrine, having one principle per- 
vading the whole, shews that its TJC ra[ Pun t'he, original 
substance is in heaven, which may be called its light ; while 
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its illuminations extending to earth may be called ks rays. 
Thud referring to one item (of the sage's doctrine) you see 

the whole |^ tTie, substance, and the root or origin is seen 

from its ^ yung, me or exfiibition." Prom the above it is 

evident, that the ^ t'he, is the root or origin, the main 
source or spring of anything, without which it could not 

exist ; while the fl^ yung is only the emanarion, or some- 
thing that issues forth froaj the original substance. In 
Mang-lsze, sect 6, page 8, the paraphrast says, that *• right 

principle is the heart's ^ t'he, substance, and just action is 

the heart's ^ yung, operation." In the first paragraph of 
the Shoo-king, the commentator says , that '^ respeet is the 

^ t'hCj substance, and intelligence the ^ yung, use:" upon 

which another writer remarks, that *' respect is the ^ 

j|[ pun ling, the origin or principal thing." In the Shoo- king, 
D^k 3, sect. 14. the commentator says, that " for virtue to 

accumulate in one's own person is the 1^ '^ JUC ^'^*® che . 
leih, establishment of the essential thing, and to instruct 

others is f^ ^^ iT T"*^^ ^^® '^^"oj ^^^ carrying out into use : 

when a person unites the J§ ^ t'he yung, essence and 
operation, the doctrine of the sages may be f^erfected.'' 

In the ^ ||^ he sze, Connected Expressions, attached to the 
Book of Diagrams, sect. 7. the commentator says, thai 

''right principles are the ^ t'he, substance of right conduct 

and right conduct the J|f yung, acting out of right principles." 
In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, section 49, page 53, we read 

that 'Hhe ^ t'he, substance or essential thing must first 

be established, and then the rR yung, acting out thereof 
may come into operation." lb. page 9. one asked *' how it 
was, that in explaining the Great Extreme, that which moved 
was considered first, and that which was still came after- 
wards ; which was to make the f^ yung, acting out, to be 

prior to the j^ t'he, substance of things ?" to which the 
philosopher replied^ tliat '-speaking with regard to the Yin and 

Yang, then the ^ yung, acting out, is to be ascribed to the 

Yang, and the gW t'he, essence or substance, to the Yin ; but 
their motions andrestings never had any beginning, and thus 
we cannot speak of their being severally first or last : but if we 
were to speak of the very first entrance on being, then rest must 

have existed before motion, and tlie ^ t'he, substance of 

D 
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things before their operation: so also the Yio befora the Yaog." 
lb. p. 10. " From the Great Extreme up to the produciion of 
all things, there was nothing but one principle of right or 
order, embracing the whole ; it was not that this first existed, 
and then that ; but altogether there was one great origin ; 

from the ^1 t'he, substance, things went on to be displayed 
in their acting out, and from the recondite they proceeded to 
the manifest." lb. p. 11. *' Motion is not the Great Extreme, 

but the moving is the ^ yun^, acting out of the Great Ex- 
treme : rest is not the Great Extreme, but the resting is the 

t'he, substance or essence of the Great Extreme." 
Having gone through the above extrHcCs, let qs now take 
the passage from the Commentary on the Tih-kin^ firist re- 
ferred to, and endeavour to ascertain the meaning of tliese 

two words, M t'he and m yung, occurring therein : the 
writer says that '' 'j^ Te is tfie gg t'he, substance, or origin 
of the jj^ shin, spiritual energy, and that the ^ shin, spiri- 
tual energy is the acting out of ^ Te ; therefore he who 
rules and governs all things^ is ^ Te, and that which is 
the most mysterious of all things is the ^ ^1$ Te che 
shin, spiritual energy of Te." Here it is evident that ^ 
Te is the essence, substance, root or origin of j^ shin, and 
that j|^ shin' is the operation, acting out, and use of ^ 
Te ; because ^ t'he, is the real thing, which must first be 
established, and then the J^ yung, acting out mi^ come into 
operation. The primary existence, and essential importance 
of the one, and the derived and secondary character of the 
other, could not be more strongly marked. Morrison, speak, 
ing of the words |§ t'he, and ^ yung, says, that ^' the first 
denotes possessing capacity, and the laUer exercising it :" if 
so, then Te is the person possessing the capacity, and S hin 
is merely the acting out or exercise of it Te is therefore a 
being, and in the estimatioa of the Chinese the highest and 
greatest of beings ; all things are said to proceed from him, 
and to be Completed in him : while Shin, in the same con* 
nection, iff described as a quality of Te, as belonging to him, 
and proceeding from him. That Shin is in other places to be 
regarded as a concrete, we do not deny, but it is evident that 
the concrete must be of the same character as the aTjstract ; 
and if (as will appear from the above) Shin in the abstract 
means spiritual fcnergy, then Shin in the concrete must be a 
spiritual being; thus Te may be said to be a spiritoai being, 
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at the same time thai he poskf^ses a spiritual energy, in the 
same way diat God is said to be a spirit, and yet to have a 
spirit ; but when the peculiar acts of €k>d are spoken of, or 
the being is enquired after who performs such acts, we do 
not say that it is as a spirit that he performs those acts, nor 
that it is as a spirit thai lie rxlit^^ while performiajr them ; 
but in both cases we conceive that soraetiiing high^* is re- 
ferred to, viz. God. 

II. Te or Shaag-te is said to be synonymous with 5^ 
T'heen, Heaven. 

The Chinese speak of Hc«ven as the '*one great one," the 
fountain of being and the foundation of authority, producing, 
decreeing, bestowing, and direciing all thintijg. We will here 
quote a few passages in proof of this. Kang-he says, that 

^5C T'heen, Heaven means the apex, or topmost point, and 
that the being thus designated is the most high, who dwells 

above ;" he says also "that the character^ t'heen, being form- 
ed from two others meaning severally "-* yth, ons, and ';7^ ta, 
great, represents the one grrat one, he that dwells on high, * 
and reguluies all below, being the summit of all things." In 

the PH ^ :^KC ^2^ shoo telm lin, Heaven is called the 
"7^ ^ ta kcun, great framer; and is said ^H ^ ^ fiS >21 

3g Si ^saou wuh yew taou che tsaou wa, to make things as 
the pott**r forms an earthen vessel. In the commentary on 

the ^ ^ G nb-l8eang section of the Book of Od^, it is 

said, that "|^ ^ wan wuh, all things ^^C ^ 5^ pun hoo 
t'heen, come originally from Heaven, and men come ori- 
ginally from their ancestors." In the Yih-king, Heaven is 

said to be the ancestor of all thini^s. Heaven is called ^ JU 

yjQf j^ kaou kaou tsa^ shang, the highest that is above. 

The Chinese also speak of 3^^ -^ t'heen mfng, the decree of 

Heaven, ^ ^ t'heen e, the will of Heaven, ^ f^ t'heen 

Bing, the virtuous nature conferred by Heaven, 5^1^ t'heen 

taou, the ways of Heaven, ^^ t'heen poo, the steps of 

Heaven, or Providence ; they say, fg ^ ^ ^ wei t'heen 
wet ta, only Heaven is great ; he who offends against Heaven 
has no other being to whom he can offer supplications ; those 
who comply with Heaven are preserved, wliile those who 
oppose Heaven perish : Heaven sends down calamity ; riches 
and poverty rest with Heaven ; whether men are born to 
honour or disgrace all rests with Heaven ; Heaven produced 
all things for the nourishment of mankitid ; when Heaven 
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created mankrnil, it constituted princes and teachers, and 
directed ihem to a«sist the most High Ruler, in shewing 
lovitic^-kindness to every region. " The glorious Heaven is 
called bright (or clearly discerning), it accompanies you 
wherever you go ; the glorious Heaven is called luminous, 
it goes wherever you roam." (Morrison.) "Heaven surveys 
minutely mankind." **A1I sland in awe of Heaven's auger :" 
*' the way of Heaven is to send blessin^^s on the good and 
calamities on the vicious." In the Shoo-kinsf, Book 3. sect. 
2, wc read that "Heaven has formed mankind with various 
passions, and also produced intelligent persons to regulate 
them." The opening sentence of the Chuog-yung is *' The 
decree of Heaven may be called nature;" upon which the 

Commentator remarks, "Heaven employed the |]^ g^ yin 
yang, superior and inferior principles of nature, together 
with the five elements, to transform and produce lall things ; 
the primordial substance was used to constitute their form, 
and the principle \>f order was attached to them, as it were 
by the command (of Heaven.)" Upon this comment, a 
writer remarks, " that Heaven, in bringing the human race 
into existence, acted as the Court commanding the officers of 

Government : it is just as if Heaven bad ^T^ fun f^j Qrd»^red 
the thing." The disciples of the sage, speaking of Confuciiis, 
said, * Heaven is about to use our master, as an alarum to the 
age ;" while Confucius himself, when surrounded by the peo- 
ple of Kwang, said, " Unless it is Heaven's design that virtue's 
cause should perish, what can the people of Kwang do to me ?" 
" He who knows me is Heaven." Morrison, in his Dic- 
tionary, Part 1. Vol. 1. pi^e 705, says, that Heaven Ynust be 
considered as the unknown God of Confucius, and in pa;^e 

675, he translates -jl^^ Vh'deu chay, " O God !" Many 
other passages and phrases of the same import might be 
quoted, but this is the less necessary, because it is admitted 

on all hands that ^^T'heen, Heaven, conveys to the Chitieso 
mind the impression of the Supreme Power, or the Supreme 
Being, as far as they were acquainted with him. In this 
application of the word Heaven to the Supreme, the Chinese 
are not singular. It is used in the Sacred Scriptures by 
metonymy for the Divinity ; thus in Dan.* 4 : 26. "Tliy king- 
dom shall be sure unto thee, after thou shalt have known 
that the Heavens do rule," compared wiih the preceding 
verse " the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men." See 
also verse 17. and 5 : 21. from which it will appear that the 
rule here spoken of is absolute and not delesrated authority, 
and that by the Heavens are intended the most High God. 
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In 2 Cliron. 32: 20. Hezekiah is said to have prayed and 
cried to Heaven, while in the corresponding pasi=ages, 2 Kings 
19: 15. and Isaiah 37 : 15. he is said to have prayed unto 
the Lord. Thus, also in the New Testannent, Heaven is 
several times used for God : as in Li'ke 15: 18. '*! have sin- 
ned against Heaven and before thee.'' Luke 20 : 4. " The 
baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of men ?" (See also 
Matt. 21 :25. and Mark 11: 30^1.) John 3: 27. *'A man 
can receive nothina^ except it be given him *from Heaven." 
Matt. 4 : 17. " Tlie kingdom of Heaven is at hand/' is 
rendered in the parallel passage of Mark 1 : 15. '* The king- 
dom of God is at hand." So Matt. 19 : 14. '* Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven. ' is in the parallel passage Mark 10 : 14. 
«*0f such is the kinjrdom of God." And in Matt. 19:23. 
'* the kingdom of Heavc^n," is in the next verse called the 
" kingdom of God.' From a review of the above, Campbell 
has been led to consider Ouranosa.9 used in the sense of God, 
and as synonymous with Theos, To the above, add the 
following passages from 1 Maccab. 3: 18. (Alexand.) " with 
Heaven it is all one to deliver with a great multitude, or with 
a small company." 19. " Strength cometh from Heaven." 
CO. '-as the will is- in H^^aven, so let him do." The Septuagint 
translators have rendurad El (God) by Ouranosj in Isaiah 14: 
13. shewing that they considered the one term as in some 
sense equivalent to the oiher. Bnxtorf says, that among 
the Rahbiincal arid Talmudical writers the heavens areevery- 
wh'-re used for God : hence the expression, "from Heaven or 
of men, i. e. from God or of men.." The phrase "dicare 
coelo" is used by Pliny in the sense of dedicating to the 
Gods, and rorfimercia caeli occurs in Ovid, in the sense of 
contmrriia deorvin. The word divnrti is ufed by Virgil 
for the open air, the sky, and sub divo. for under heaven in 
the Ojieii air^ The Jews, who were found at K'hae-tung-foo, 
by the Roman Cntholic Missionaries are said never to have 
pronounced the ineff ble name of Jehovah, but to have said 
Etunoi instead; which, in writing Chinese, they expressed by 

y^ T'heen, Heaven, after the manner of the Chinese. Go- 
zani referred to this, in the controversy as to whether the 
Chinese adore the material heavens or the person who is 
their ruler, when they made use of this word. The Jesuits 
contending, tnai if Jews could conscientiously employ the 
word Heaven to deimte God, that sufficiently indicates the 
sense in which the Gentile Chinese understood the term. In 
some inscriptions in the Jewish synagogu" at K'hae-fung.foo, 

in Chinese, ^ T'heen is used for God, In modern Ian- 
guage, as in the phrase *' Heaven defend," and ** Heaven pro- 
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tect," we sec that the word Heaven ia still used by metonymy 
for the Deity ; and Webster gives as one of his definitions of 
the word Heaven, " the Supreme Power, the^^overeign of 
Heaven, God." We have cited the preceding quotations 
from Scripture, and other sources, merely to shew;* that the 
employment of the word Heaven in the sense of the Supreme 
Power is common to both western and eastern writers, and 
that it is no objection to a term intended to sisrnify the Deity 
that it has been used interchangeably with the word Heaven. 
On the contrary, if it can be shewn that the people to whose 
language the term belongs, have been in the habit of using it 
interchangeably with Heaven, in the sense of the Supreme 
Power, it would only demonstrate that the people in question 
considered the term as adequately representing the Supreme. 
This will be found to be the case in Chinese, with regard 
to the word Te or Shang te, aiid the inference to be drawn 
from such an employment of it is, that the Chinese consider- 
ed Te as meaning, in one of its senses, the Supreme Being, 
as far as they were acquainted with him. 

In the^ jj^Gnb tsoang section of the Book of Odes, 
Cbuy-tsze remarks, that "all things come originally from 
Heaven," and a little further on, he says, that "all things 
get their forms completed from Te," shewing that he consi- 
dered the two terms as applicable to the same being ; but 
lest any mistake should occur on the subject, he adds, 
" Heaven is the same as Te :" while another commentator on 

this 

sh 

means Te.'' 

in the 2C ^ Heucn neaou fPcrtion of the Book of Odes, 
speaking of Te directing Ching-t'hansr to regulate the empire, 
a commentafor says, ihat " the poet speaks of Heaven at the 
commencement of the ode, and here of Te, because HeaTen 

is the same as Te, they are ]§ ^ hoo wan, interchangeable 
terms." 

In the Shoo-king. book 4. section 6. the invariable princi- 
ple is said to be the instruction sanctioned by Te, which the 
commentator calls the instruction of Heaven. 

In the 4th book, 11th section, the predilections of the 
western inhabitants of China in favour of Wan-wanf, are 
said to have been *« heard by Shang-te, when Te approved, 
and Heaven commissioned W^n-wan? fo make war on tJie 
Yin dynasty." In this passage the terms in question are 
used with reference to the same being. 

the M,^ Hwang 6 section of the Book of Odes, 



lis passage says, that". '^ jF^ >^5C ^ M ^ ''^ Te chth 
le t'heen, t'heen chlh she Te, Te means Heaveii, and Heaven 
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speaking of the majesty of Te looking down on this lower 
world, a commentator says, '^How great is Heavea in the 
g^overnment of the world ! the dignity of his approaches meiy 
be said to be resplendent and glorious. He searches through 
all quarters to find one that may tranquillize the people. '* 

In the Ohow-le, sect 2. page 33, the king is said to have 
offered a great sacrifice to Shang-te, which the commenta- 
tor says, was thesaciificc presented to Heaven, and peculiar 
to Shang-te. 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, section 11, speaking of Shang- 
te's being able to renew the virtues of the first ancestor, the 
commentator changes the phrase into Shang-t'hien, High 
Heaven. 

In the same work, 5th book, 3rd sect, where one sage is 
said to influence Imperial Heaven, and another to influence 
Shang-te. a commentator says, that "Imperial Heaven and 
Shang-te both refer to Heaven, and the difference is only 

in the variation of the expression ^ ^ yQ ^ peen kd 
wan urh ; the mode of expression is dmerent, but the subject 
matter is the same." 

In the same, book 1, sect. 2. treating of offering to Shang. 
te the sacrifice- corresponding to Heaven, a commentator 
says^ that the sacrifice tp Heaven is the same as that offered 
to Shang-te. 

In the same^ book 3, sect. 2, one is said to have " trans- 
gressed by inventing a false decree of High Heaven, which 
Te considered as improper, and conferred ttie ddcree on an* 
other family." The paraphrast on this passage refers the 
decree of Heaven to Shang-te, and the disapprobation of Te 
to Heaven, shewing that be considered them as interchange- 
liJble texms. 

In the same, book 3, sect. 3, the phrase ^ J[^ ^ Hwang 
Siiang-te occuis in the tesct, which a commentator explains 
by isaying iihat Hwang means great, and Shang-te . refers to 
Heaven. '■. In the text, Hwang S hang-to is said to confer the 
perfect medium on mankind, which the commentator thus 
explaiuo, ^ Heaven sends down its decree, and furnishes men 
with the principles of benevolence, rectitude, propriety, wis- 
dom and trnth; this is called a virtuous nature, following 
out which men punsue the right course.'*' 

In the same section, (the writer talks of submitting himself 
to the inspection of Shang-^'s mind, upon which Choo-foo- 
iaz^ has the following remark, ^' virti;ie and vice are all 
kBown to Heaven ; it is as if a catalogtle of all our faults 
were made oiH 'and reckoned up ; when you do any thing 
good, it; is present to ibe .miqd of Te, and when I do any 
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thing bad it is also present to the mind of Te." The phrase 
"the mind of Shang-te" is explained by the commentator to 
mean the *'raiud.of Heaven." 

IntheLe-ke, 7th vol. page 28, there is a reference to the 
blessing of Te, which the commentator calls the blessing of 
Heaven. 

In the Shoo-king, Book 4, sect. 1, Woo-wang says, ^'Hea- 
ven in order to protect mankind has appointed princes and 
teachers, whose duty is to assist Shang-te," which Morrison 
in his Dictionary, part I, vol. 1. page, 866. renders the Most 
High Ruler. 

In the 83rd section of the Collection of Imperial Odes, the 
poet says, that* '' sincere thoughts are to be ascribed to the 
virtuous nature bestowed on us by Te." 

We have already seen from Kang-he, that Shang-te means 
Heaven. But it is not necessary to multiply proofs upon this 
point, as the fact has been admitted by those arguing on the 
opposite side of the question, and it has even been alledged 
as a reason why Shang-te or Te should not be employed for 
God, because it is used synonymously with Heaven by Chi- 
nese writers, and as T'hesn (Heaven) would he inadmissible, 
therefore Te is inadmissible likewise. But it must be re- 
membered, that T'heen is synonymous with Te in one 
setose, and not in all. In the sense in which T'heen is used 
synonymously with Te, viz. with reference to the Ruling 
Power above, the use of T'heen is unobjectionable, because 
the Scriptures use the word Heaven for God with the same 
reference ; but in the sense in which T'heen is not synony- 
m«>us with Te, viz. in the sense of the visible expanse over 
our heads, no one contends for the uso of Te in the sense of 
T'heen, and Te does not convey the same idea as T'heen. 
It was no doubt because the Chinese felt that T'heen was 
inadequate to express all that was meant when they intended 
the Supreme Power, that they adopted the werd Te, as more 
exact than its synonyme. "To object therefore against Te^ 
because it is in a certain sense synonymous with Heaven, is 
to object against a word of more definite signification whea 
used in the stead of one of more general import, with which 
it is sometimes synonymous. The word " court" for instance 
js sometimes used for the person presiding in that coul't ; 
and " government" is employed to designate the individual 
directing that government ; but when we wish to be more 
particular in our. expressions, we employ the term judge or 
ruler, to si^rinfy the person or individual alluded to ; it would 
not be a sufficient objection, however, against the latter terms 
that they had been used synonymously with the former, and 
vas the other terms were inadequate to express the full idea. 
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t« were tliete also ; butvre should rather ar<^ue, tliat as the 
former terms were known to express authority and di^nityj 
so ibese^ which were employed to denote the person wi Idiiii^ 
sueh authority, and possessing such dignity, were still more 
expressive of the authority and dignity alluded to, divested 
of the associations which characterized the others. But 
some may argue, that as Heaven in Chinese is commonly as- 
sociated with earth, and as both are worshippd viith divine 
honours, therefore to use a term which is synonymous with 
one of them, would imply a tacit sanction of the dual system 
of the Chinese. To this it may be replied, however, that it is 
in this very particular, Tc diff«rs from T'heen and is i)refera- 
ble to it ; because Te is never considered as synonymous with 
heaven and earth together, but with heaven ouly ; and there 
is no reference to the dual system when Te is used. 

Some have said, that as Te is synonymous with T'hocn, 
and as the Roman Catholics have abandoned ihe use ef 
T'heen, they should be sorry to see. Protestants adopt it ; 
but the bringing of T'heen into general use, as a designation 
for the Supreme, is a very diiroriiit thing from using Te as 
an appellative for God; and if the circumstance of the Roman 
Ca: holies having been driven panially to abandon T'h.^en, 
were an argument against, it, the same mode of reasoning 
would tell against Shin, for they have tibandoned it alto- 
gether as an appellative for God. 

A few words may be necessary here to m 3et the statements 
^eo frequently made, that Teor Shang-te merely means " the 
Supreme God of the Chinese, their chief God. one of the 
greatest of the Chinese Gods, the proper nam3 of their princi- 
pal idol," &c. To all this it will be sufficient to answer, that 
the Chinese represent the being referred to as, with respect to 
supreme authority and universal dominion, synonymous with 
Heaven : now Heaven is not supreme over one nation merely, 
but all nations, it overspreads the whole world, and is look- 
ed to with reverence by every one : therefore we conclude, 
that by Heaven is not meant the chief God of the Chinese 
but the Supreme ruling power, known and acknowledged in 
China and everywhere else; the word being used in almost 
Bvery nation by metonymy for God. Since Te then is syno- 
nymous with Heaven in this sense, it must be considered as a 
term in Chinese representing the Supreme Being, as far as that 
people were acquainted with him. That Te is not the proper 
name of an idol, or of the chief idol of the Chinese, we shall 
shew in the sequel by pointing out its application to various in- 
ferior spiritual beings, worshipped by the Chinese, from which 
it appears to be the appellative for Divinities in general, and 
TfjLOt the proper name of any individual God in {^articular. 

E 
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The attempt has been made to ehe^ tliat Te or Shaag-t< 
is the Zeus or Jupiter of the Greeks and Latins ; but we 
think that it will be seen from the following considerations, 
that there is not much similarity traceable between them : 
of Zeus or Jupiter, the classical writers have invented a 
regular history, detaiiins; his origin, pedigree^ birth, educa- 
tion and voluptuous indulgences and associations ; not a 
feature of resemblance to which ia ever indicated in Chinese 
classical books with resfiect to Te or Shang-te. In short the 
former was everything that a corrupt imagination could 
devise, while of the latter nothing is predicated but what is 
consistent with the purest system of natural religion. For 
the Jupiter of the Greeks and Latins we inay find some 
counterpart in the Ydh-hwang Shang-te of the Taoui^ls,. 
who was boin at a certai^period, who had a Wife and children, 
and is frequently represented^by images, as a monarch sit- 
ting on his throne, and holding his court in Heaven. But 
this is confessedly a very different being from the Te or 
Shang-te of the Confucian classics. 

Another remark we may here make, with regard to Te, as 
synonymous with Heaven, in the sense of Uie Supreme, as 
far as the Chinese knew him, is tiiat such a representation of 
Te shews that he is in fact a being, possessing power, and 
exercising dominion ; and inasmuch as no one would under- 
stand the word Heaven, when applied to the Divinity, as 
merely descriptive of office, so no one would suppose that Te 
in the same sense, is a mere relative designation, but repre- 
sents one who is in his own nature exalted above all. 

Thus we find the term in question used interchangeably 
with Heaven, in the language of a people who look upon 
Heaven as the Supreme, proving thereby that they esteem 
the being designated by this term as in their view the Su- 
preme, while they offer religious worship to other spiritual 
beings called Tes. It will not be maintained that the same 
amount of proof can be brought in favour of Shin's meaning 
the Supreme God and inferior divinities, as can be adduced 
with respect to Te. The Greeks (as we have seen in the first 
part of this enquiry) had an idea of one being, called Theos, 
whom they considered the first origin and Supreme Ruler of 
all, while they applied the term to a variety of inferior divini- 
ties, thus consti^jting it an appellative for God* but the Chinese 
have no idea of one being called Shin, whom they look upon 
as Supreme, at the same time applying the term to a multi- 
tude of divinities. Thus they never speak of Shin as syno- 
nymous with Heaven, in the same way as they do ofTe; 
nordo tb«y call Shin and T'heen intercl^angeable terms, 
^tue does not say that Shin is one of the names ofHea- 
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yen, nor that Shin under any modification is equivalent 
to Heaven. The Chiuese do not tray Ihat Itn|ierkil Heaven- 
and ShHi, hckh refer to Heaven (the divinity) ; nor that they 
are convertible terms. The mind of Te and the mind of 
Heaven are alike ; the same cannot be said of Shtn ; finally 
Te is said to be nothing more than T'h^t^n, and T'h^n than 
Te, which language is never employed with respect to Shin. 

# 

in. Te or Shang-te, is called the Lord and Govarnor of 
^^Heaven. 

In the pas-iasfe from the 4th sect. 5th chap, of the Book of 
Diatrrarns, already refnrrcd to, where the text speaks of Te 
causing* rhinirs to issue forrh ifi spring, the Commentator tells 
U8, that Te is the Lord and GovcrnoXof Heaven, 
^in the loe-ke, vol. 3. page 57. the officers are directed to sigh 
an^ry for rain to Te; who, the Commentator tells us, is the 
Lord and Governor of Heaven. ^ 

In the Ta-yay section of the Boo^ of OdSs, the Te spoken 
of in the text, is described by the Commentator as the Lord 
and Grovernor of Heaven. 

In the Shoo-king, Sth book, 5th section, the Commentator 
says, ^'when reference is made to the protecting influence which 
overshadows mankind, the word Heaven is used, and when 
the refer« nee is to the Lord of all, ihc word Te is employed." 

In the Book of Odes,, in the J^ .^ Ching yug section, a 
commentator remarks, that '^ speaking of the visible canogy 
over our heads, we call it heaven, but speaking of the Lord 
and Governor tliere, we call him Te." 

Jn theChow-le, vol. 3. pa.ire 1. the Commentator tells us, 
that "speaking of the form and substance stretched over our 
heads, we call it heaven, but 8))eaking of the Lord and 
Governor of the same, we call him Te." 

So also in the Shoo-king, book 1. secL 2. the same remark 
occurs. Likewise in book 3. sect. 2. the Commentator says^ 
that *• T'heen is used with refvjrence to the form and sub- 
stance of the heavens, and Te with reference to.the Lord and 
Governor thereof." 

In the works of Choo-fob-tsze, sect. 12. page 12. one asked, 
in regard to the phrase, " offending a^^ainst Heaven," whether 
Heaven in that passage meant, the azure canopy of heaven, or 
the principle of order ? to which Choo replied, '^ the substance 
or body is called heaven, and the Lord and Governor tliereof 
is called Te ; but yoi: mu&t not confound this being with him 

whom the"Taouists call ^ ^ >^ 'rj? San ts'hing ta te, the 
thrice pure Great Te, whom they represent as enrobed in 
■pkndour, and enthroned in state, "(i. e. you must not confound 
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him with any «vmbolical representation, however glorious.) 

In the y^ Jf^ Ta-yay Canto of the Book of Odes, speaking 
of Wan-wang o i^hining brightly in the realms above, a com- 
mentator says, *' Heaven is exalted on high, and thelijl^ shin 
(spirit) of Waii-wang is also on high. Te is the Lord and 

Governor of Heaven and Wan-wang*s jjj^ shin (spirit) as- 
cends and descends in the presence of Te ; shewing liiut 

where ^ w T'heen-te is, there Wan-wangr is also." 

On the Chutig-yung, pa3:e II, a comrnMitaior remarks; 
"Shang-te is the Lord and Governor of H<aven, as the hu- 
man mind is the lord and governor of the body." Again, 

in the Dictionary called, l^^q^^^ Heae shtng 

p'hin tsze tsan, w^t read, ^-^ ^^ ^ ifil ^ ^ i 

^^^J^^^^^lS^ Te chay t'heen che tsae 
yay jTMieen che choo tsae yue Te. shin che choo tsae yue 
sin, "Te is the Governor of Heaven ; the Lord and Governor 
of Heaven is called Te, as the lord and governor of the body; 
is called the mind ;" the same work says, ** according to the 
Slioo-kinir, Heaven is without any private partialities, but 
favours the res|)ectful ; again^ the decree of Heaven consti- 
tuting any one emperor is hardly to be relied upon, because 
it is not invariably secured to one family. Further, on those 
who do good, Heaven sends down a hundred blessings, and 
on those who do evil, it sends down a hundred calamities ; 
now if in the niid^t of all, there was only this undistitiguish- 
ing principle of order, and bn^atli of nature, revolving round 

and roimd ; and if lii+^re were no such thing as a ^ §^ j ^ 

che ling che rhin iscie, perfectly spiritual divine 
,uler; — then who is there to display these partialities and 
impartialities ! and who is tfi jre respecting whom it can be 
said that his decree is hardly to be relied upon, and is not 
invariably secured to one fauiily, while be sends down bles- 
sincfs or calamities jipon people ? Is it not he whom we call 

.^ .^^ JL w '^wang bwahg che 3hang-te, tiie great and 
majestic Shang-te ? But we people, livinfif daily under the 
Divine inspection, do not know how to cultivate our fear and 
caution, so as to dread die Majesty of Heaven ; whilst we 
dare with our little cunning and selfish feelings, to contend 

against ^ ^ te t'hSen, the HeaVen of Te ; are we not 
unreflecting in the extreme ?" 

A writer in the Chpw-le has said, " when we wish io 
unite the idea of the Glorious Heavens, combining it with 
|Jhe notion of the Five Tes, and collect ^11 togetliei^ into one 
of worfe>hip, whose throne is on high, and when we 
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cannot otherwise find any single appellfition for that being, 
we designate him by one term Shang-ie." 

The Taoiiists say, that Te is the Lord -and Governor of 
Heaven. They also say, that Shang-te is the Lord and 
Governor of the th^ee powers of nature, (heaven, earth, and 

sea) managing the frame and axle of the universe. In the |^ 

^ S ^^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ t'hung keen, a fabulous work comfnled 
by the adherents of the Taou sect, we have the following.^ 
passage ; "Thp (Sreat Shun, observing that the seven powers 
(viz. the sun, moon, and five planets) were all equal^ly arrang-. 
ed, Ji^new that a celestial decree ordering this must exist 
somewhere ; therefore when he took charge of the affairs of 
the empire, he sacrifict^d to lieaven and earth, at the round 
hillock : on which occasion, looking up, he thought within 
himself; in this azure expanse of heaven, where the original 

f^ breath or spirit is thus bright and expansive, how is it 

possible^ that there can be no' ^ ^ choo chae, Ruler to 
govern all ? He therefore thought upon an exalted designa« 
tion for this being, and called him the Shang-te of the bright 
heavens, and the Great Te, the Lord of Heaven." 

From th3 above wc [perceive that Te is not only considered 
by the Chinese as synonymous with Heaven, but as the 
Lord and GovernoF of the same : for they made a dis- 
tinction between the body of heaven, and the Ruling 
Power on high : which latter is by the various sects called 
Te. Here we may obsetve, that Te must be an existence, a 
separate and iAdcpendent being, or he could not be the Lord 
and ^Governor of Heaven. A nonentity, or a mere title 
could not be the ruler of anything, much less the ruler of all. 
If the Te who produced all things be also the governor of all 
things, in what capacity does he exist ? If it b6 said, that 
he is a Shin ; we grant it, in the ^ense of a spiritual and in- 
telligent being. But there are other spiritual and intf^lligent 
beings in the universe, of whom both eastern ancl western 
writers speak ; and it is not the peculiar property of a spirit 
either to produce or to govern the world. In Burofie we 
never speak of a spirit as such making and ruling all things, 
neitherdo the Chinese tal'c of Shin's originally producing the 
myriad of things. We have never met with a single passage 
in which Shin is called the Lord and Governor of Heaven ; 
if such can be found let it be |>ointed out : but if Shin meant 
God, in the same way that Theos and Deus mean Grod, and 
if it were in the sense of being a Shin that Te is said to be 
the Lord and Governor of Heaven, then Shin might justly 
and properly be called the Lord and Governor of Heaven, 
just as we have seen that Te is, but such an attribute is 
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never ascribed to Sliin, and we^belieye aecordini^ to the ge- 
nius of the Chinese langua<^ could not be. It is not there- 
fure in his capacity as a Shin, o** spirit, that Ta can be said 
to exist as Lord and GoFernor of Heaven, but in his capacity 
as Te that ha so exists. We should not say in English 
thar God exists merely as a spirit ; be is a spirit, * it is true, 
but he is much more than a mere spirit. So in Chinese Te 
may be said to be a Shin, but he possesses perfections of a 
hiirher character than are asciibed to a mere Shin or spirit, 
and therefore neither the word spirit nor Shin can fully and 
adequately express the existence of Qod or of Te, in English 
or Chinese. In English we should say, Grod exists as God ; 
and so in Chinese we must say, that Te exists as Te ; and 
further we cannot go, but by giving some of the other names 
by which God or Te is knowrr: Kaog-he says, that Te is 

the name of ^ t'heeh, the Divinity, as far as the Chinese 
were acquaint*^ d with the Divinity. We must acknowledge 
therefore that Te is the naiSi t>f a being, and of the greatest 
of bfiin^ known to the Chinese ; we shall soon shew that 
Te is the name of other beings in the invisible world, tliere- 
fore it is the name of a class of beings, and the appellative 
for God, 

IV. The 3^ -^ T'heen ming, divine decrees are ascrib- 
ed to *j^ Te or t ^ Shang-te. 

The^-^ T'h^enming, divine decree, according to the 
Chinese, is the decree or will of Heaven. This may mean, 
in certain cases, the irreversible decree of fate, spoken of by 
W(*stern writers. But in the quotations which will now be 
presented, it rather signifies the special command, or appoint- 
ment of the Supreme, regiilaring the affairs of nations and 
their rulers. By this decree kin^s were set up and dynasties 
appointed ; when the decree of Heaven was supposed to be 
settled in favour of any particular family, the people yielded 
them implicit obedience.; but when it was thought to be re^ 
moved, opposition to them was no longer considered as re- 
bellion. Hence the frequent recurrence of the phrases, that 
the decree of H<*aven is not invariably fixed in one family, 
and that no reliance is to be placed upon its being perpetua- 
ted, any longer than the rulers of the respective dynasties 
obeyed and pleased the Ruling Power above. On this ac* 
count monarchs are exhorted not to d.f|iend too much upon 
it, because when the Supreme Ruler is angry with the reign- 

* '* As e^ery rational and moral power is termed a spirit, so God 
isaapirit." Storr and Flutt. 
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ing 0OTereign. ho cms off the decree establiahed in bis favour, 
and sets up another family. From all this it will appear, 
that the decision in question belongs to one, by whom kings 
reign and princes decree justice. Thus Win-wang, when 
he thought he had ascertained the decree to be in his favour, 
did not dare to set it eu^ide, but without hesitation went to 
war with the tyrannical monarch of the former dynasty, who 
he thouorht was depossd by the Supreme. Even in the 
present day, the reii^ning family are under the impression 
that they were ap|X)inted by Heaven to rule, and only so 
long as they can secure the favour of the Supreme, do they 
expect to be able to retain the throne. Here we may observe, 
that this decree is not the ordinance of one, whom the Chi- 
uese consider as m^'rely the tutelary deity of the empire, and 
thus peculiar to China, but the decree of Heaven, whose ruler 
like its canopy overspreads the whole world. We may fur- 
ther observe, that this decree is not 8upp<»sed by the Chinese 
to be established by Shin, because the Chinsse never ascribe 
the settlement of the empire to any one Shin or spirit, irre- 
spective of the being to whom such spirit belongs, or of whom 
it is descriptive.* 

Having^premised these observations, we proceed to adduce 

quotations on the subject of the ^^SJ^ W ^'f*^^" ming, divine 
decrees being ascribed to Te, or Snaiig-te. 

In the Shoo-kinir. 6th book, 4th section, it is said that 
'* Wan atid Woo were able to receive the correct decree from 



* We are aware that the 'rnou-tlb-king coulains a passage, sect, 

25. intimatirii^ that '* the empire is a j}j^ ^^ shin k'he, implement 
with which spiritual beimrn have some coticern,** upon whieh the 

Commentator says, that ^^ iji^ "BJ ^^ yew shin sze che, there are 
spiritual beings who have charge of it. The word " c harsre," how- 
ever, means nianagenoent under the control of a principal, to whom 
an account must be given ; ani it used for officers of government 

who are subject to the emperor. Kang-he explains it as of Jp^ Ul 

^p, jj^ yy* <^bin tse bz^ yu wae, a minister attending to affairs 
abroad, or transacting buBJness'at a distance from the court : hence 

the character is formed of J^ how, a prince or king reversed. It is 
evident, therefore, that the spirits here referred to cannot have the 
Supreme controul of the empire. 

The Kwci Sliins, or presiding spirits of the stars and planets, hills 

and rivers, are represented in the Tao-chuen, as SL Iciii, appointing, 
or by some sign indicating the appointment, of the subordinate 
princes of the different states of the empire ; but these states are of 
inferior dimensions, and their princes are subject to the emperor as 
their liege lord ; the spirits above referred to, are also regarded as 
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Shang-te, while high Heaven accorded with their principles, 
and conferred upon them universal rule." The paraphrast 
calls the decree above referred to the ** correct decree of High 
Heaven." 

In the jij ^ Ta-yay section of the Book of Odes, the 
decree of Te is said to be rii^htly timed in the case of Waii- 
waiii(; upon which the Com* n^^n tator runarks, that " the de- 
cree here mentioned is the d.jcre^ of Heaven." 

In the next sentence but two, the poet says, '* Shan --te 
havinor passed his decree in favour of Chow, all are bound in 
obedience to that dynasty.'' This decree is culled by the 
paniphiast " the decYee of Heaven." 

In the Shoo-king, 4th hook, section 9. " The clever men 
who aidiid Woo-wang were able to trace out and understand 
the decree of Shang-te," which decree is called by the Com- 
mentator " the decree of Heaven." 

In the same work, book 5. section 5. Chow-kung says, 
that "he did not nresiiinvj to rest too confidentlv on the de- 
cree of Shang-te, lest he should become reii^ardless of the 
anticipated inflictions of Heaven, or .imagint^ that the p!ople 
may n.»t at some time murmur and rebel." Tliis decree is 
calltd by the Commentator " the decree of Heaven." 

In ilie »«ame work, book 5. section 1. " The Shang-te of 
Im{)erial Heaven is said to have changed the decree once 
passed in favour of his chief son, the sovereign of the Yin 
dynasty ;" upon which the Coin men ta tor remarks, ** that the 
chirtf son could not be changed, but HjavMi chan«^ed him." 

In the same work, book ]. section 5. Yu, in addressing 
Shun, said, '• Act thus/in order luminoiisly to receive (the 
decree of) Shang-te : and then, should Heaven issue any 
new decree, it would be of an excellent kind (in your favor.)" 

In the Le-ke, vol. 9. page 19. a quotation is made from 
one of the odes, regarding obedience to the coihmaads of Te, 
sayin (, that " the decree of Ta did not reject the family 
spo'cen of, until the time of Ching-t'hang, when this decree was 
settled upon him. Ching-t'hang wa,^ humble, and yet active; 
his sage-like and respectful qualities daily advanced ; slowly 

- ■■ I— ■ ^ — ■ - _ I - I 

tnferior to, or at most only on a level with, the emperor ; as suchy 
shey are supposed to have a certaiin influence over the various 
Itates, just as the ancestral spirits have an influence over particu - 
far households, but they cannot, according to the Chinese theory 
pass a decree appointing the emperor to sit on the throne of universal 
dominion. Only Shang-te, Heaven and earth, with the imperial 
ancestors rank a^ove the reigning monarch : all other objects of 
worship are on a level with, or inferior to him ; they could not there- 
i at him to the tbrons. 
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but luminously expanding' he reverenced Shan^-te. and T« 
constituted him monarch of the nine provrinces of China.^ 
Here Te> Shiut«»-te, andT'h»en, are used ifiterchaii<?paSly, in 
such a mannr^r, as to ahew that they refer to the sain *. bMuj^. 

We m-^et with the same expression in the ^^^ Ohaiitr-fa 
section of the Book of Odes, which says, that " '^t*'s d .cree 
was not reversed, until Chin^-t'hang appeared : \\'\3 birth 
WHS opportune, and his sacred feeling of respect daily inaunt- 
ed higher and higher, until it reached to Heaven, and b^^came 
permanent ; towards Shang^te he was respectful, and Te 
directed him to become a pattern to the nine provinces." 

In the Sboo-kiug, book 5, section 8, **Cliing-t'han^ irj said 

to have been advanced to promote in an eminent deorree the 

.glorious will of Shang-te ;" which the paraphrast calls ** the 

resplendent will of Shang-te, which is gloriously manifested 

throughout the empire." 

In the same work, book 3, section 5, Ching-t'hnng ad- 
dressint^ the heir-apparent says, '* The decree of Shang-te 
is not invariably fixed in favour of one individual ; if you do 
good, he will send down a hmuired bUs^itigs, if you do evil, 
he will send down a hundred curses." The par.iphrast says, 
that H»mven will send down these blessinss or curses. 



In the "Jy^^Ta-hrto, page 1 i, the paraphrast says/- The 
decree appointing any one to be emperor rests wiih Ilcavcu. 
and the inclination of Heaven follows that of the people; 
when a monarch therefore obtains the hearts of the pt^ople, 
Shang-te favours him ; but when he lo^es the hearts of the 
people, Shang-te is angry with him. and he loses the throne.'^ 



In the 3 j^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Od^^, we 
read that, **Snang-te observing that the two form^* dynas- 
ties, of Hea and Shang, had failed iti the practice of govern- 
ment, brought forward th^ family of Chow, and— enlarged 
their borders.'* The paraphrast aays, that" Shansr-te, though 
dwelling on high, condescends to regard this lower world, 
and gloriously displays his bright designs. His purpose is 
10 seek the peaceful settlement of the people : but though 
this be High Heaven s main design, the most important 
means of promoiinir it i^ the selection of a proper prince. 
The Hea and Shang dynasties having failed in the matter of 
government, Shang-te looked abroad among th^ surrounding 
states, to see who was best calculated for tranquillizing the 
people, and be tlie one whom He would wish to promote, 
whereupon he enlarged the borders of the house of Chow, 
that they might have some foundation on which to rest the' 
fortunes of their family." 

In the Shoo-kipg, book 5, sect. 5, Shang-te is said to have 

F 
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'cut off the Yin dynasty, and to have coocentrated tbe decree 
upoa the person ot Wan-wang.'' 

In ^ ^ Mang-tsze. sect. 4, pa^e 6, the text speaks of 
" Shani^-te's having decreed that the descendants of Yin 
should he in subjection to the Chow dynasty/' the coinmeo- 
tator. ascribes this to the decree of Heaven; shewing; tbe 
identity of Shang-te's decree with that of Heaven, a mode of 
expression never used with regard to the Kwei Shins. 

In the )fq 52% Chow-sung section of the Book of Odea, 
Shan^-te is said to have ^constituted Woo-wang and his suc- 
cessors sovereigns of the empire.'* 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, seer. 9. Chin«^-wang, the son 
of Woo-wang, said that he did not dare to set aside the com- 
mand of Shang-te, and Heaven's intelligent decree beiog Xhus 
awful, he callii upon his people to aid him. Upon which the 
commentator remarks, ^* that having discovered, by means of 
prognostications, that it was the will of Shang-te that he 
should go on a certain expedition, he did not dare to contra- 
vene the commands of the Highest Potentate." The para- 
phrast also says, " that divination is that by m^^ans of which 
we connect ourselves with the intelligence of Heaven, and the 
prognostications being all favourable, t he expeditioji against 
the rebels was really what Shang-te had commanded." 

In the same work, 4th book, 5th section, Woo-wang say», 
that " he ventured respectfully to receive (the decree of) 
Shang-te, in order to suppress rebellious counsels." 

In the ^ ^J; 3^ j|| Yh che wan tseth, a collection of 
essays ascribed to the monarchs of the present^ dynasty, 

sect. 23, page 1, a ^ 3^ te nyu, divind femab:- (called in 

the ^ ^ ^ Tung hwa liih, a ^ ^ t'heen nyu, celestial 
female) is said to have miraculously brought forth a holy son, 
to whom Te gave the surname of Ghioro (which act, in the 
work above alluded to, is ascribed to Heaven.) 

On the 19th page, Shang-te is said to have "adopted the. 
first ancestor of the present imperial family as his son, untjiL 
Shun che, obeying the will of Heaven, ascended the throne ; 
having ascertained that the decree of Te, no longer favouring 
tbe Ming dynasty, had regarded with complacency the Tartar 
race." In the 59nd section, page 29, the emperor is addressed. 
QAying, " looking up with veneration to the glorious canopy 
of Heaven, remember that your holding the tsceptre depends, 
on the protection of Te." 

Prefixed to the jffj ^ Yew hed is a historic^ poem, 

in^hich the writer, speaking of the present dynasty, aays^ 

mind of Te surveyed tbe glories of the Tartar dynas- 




ly, and raited T'b^n-ming to the throne, who after reigning 
eleven years reverted to the palace of Te." 

In a work entitled f^ ^ |^ K'hYh wfih t*hung, sect. 98, 
we have a aitnilar expression, ascribed to the first emperor 
Of the Min? dynasty: ^< Day and night I think upon the 
trust reposed in tofe by Shang-te." 

So also in the Collection of Imperial Essays above referred 
to, Shun-che the first emfierer of tlie present dynasty speaks 
of" carrying out the business entrusted (o him by.Te." 

The above passages are sufficient to prove that the Chinese 
throughout all ages have considered that the settlement of 
the empire, with the ri:»e and fall of dynasties, is entirely 
subject to the controul of Shano^-te, Te.or T'b'en, by whose 
decree em|)eror8 are rais -d up or set aside ; while their rule is 
perpetuated or cut otf, according to his will. In all this we 

have no reference made to any being called ^ Shin, who 
thus disposes of the fate of empires. If Te were merely the 
title of the Supreme Being i^ the estimation of the Chinese, 
and if Shin were generic for the class to whom Te belooos, 
in tlie sense of Divinities, it would be proper to use Shin for 
the chief (as well a? for inferior individuals of the said class,) 
when speaking of what such chief of the class is and does ; 
and thus we should certainly find the Chinrse using the 

term fjlp ^ Shin-min^, with refrence to the decrees or com- 
mands of God, as the Greeks and Latins did Theos or Deus ; 
but the Chinese never have employed Shin in this way, from 
which we infer that they did noi view it in the same light as 
the western Pagans did their ^reneric term for God^ and there- 
fore that the one is not equivalent to the other. In order to 

shew that the power to -^ ming, decri e or command, in re- 
spect to the highest temporal interests of men is not predica- 
ble of Shin, Icrt the word Shin be substituted for Te in any 
of the pasnaecs which we have just quoted from the Chinese 
classics, and see if it would be agreeable to the usus loquert" 
di of the Chinese language: or, let other passages from 
equally respectable sources be brought forward, shewing 
tliat Shin alone thus disposes of the fates o\ nations and 

dynasties ; or let the identity of jfl^ ^ Shin ming, the 

decree of Shin, with ^^ -^ T'heen ming, the decree of 

Heaven, be established. But until these things can be done, 
we must demur to the conclusion that Sliin is equivalent to 
Theos, in the ^ense of the hit^hest as well as the lowest divi- 
oity. lu every language with which We are acquainted, the 
name of the whole class of divinities can be used for the chief 
divinity ; if a terni be brou<|;ht forward assuming to bo tlie 
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namt 6f the whole class of divinitios in any langua;^e, vhich 
cannot accorJinof to the ums loquendi of that language be 
licred alone for the chief divinity;- in speaking of what he is 
and does, it is pn suinptive evidence that the true ineanini; 
of the term has been inisraken ; and though the chief divinity 
may be desciibed by the term in question, yet if the said term 
cannot be used interciiangeabiy for that chief divinity, then 
we are to pre^^ume that the sense to be put upon the term, 
when used in discribin^ the Supreme, is not divinity, but 
sirporhuman beim. inviaibl^' intelligence, spiritual existence, 
or such like. Shin cannot be used in the stead of T' been or 
Te, when speaking of ihe divine dixrees ; therefore, Shin 
cannot be U8«'d interchan'i«»ably with a t«*rm expressive of 
the Supreme Bein<4 in the estimation of ilie Chinese : and 
hence we conohide that Siiin is not generic for God in 
their language. 

V. SuperintendiiKjr Providence i« ascribed to Te or Shang-te. 

That a general Providence is ascribed to Te will ap|)ear 
from the followin*?. 

In the Shoo-kin^i, 5th book. 3d section. Chow-kung ob^ 
serves, * I have ht^ard it said, that Shang-te loads mt^n on by 
gentle methods, but the ruler of Hu-a would not yield to a 
mild influence, and when Te sent down his inflictions to 
make known liitf will to this tyrant of He'a, he was not able 
to profit by Te's (dispensations), but bcame excessively dis- 
solute, uniil Heavi'n at len<^ih n^fused to listen to lihn, and 
abrogating the oriuinal decree in his favour, inflicted condign 
punishment upon Iiim. ' 

In the j£ ^ Cliini-yn' stction of the* Book of Odes, it is 
said, that *^ when people are i»i jeoptudy they look to Heaven, 
and find it dark and indistinct ; but when the retributions of 
Providv^nce have once been t»etfled, every one is obliged to 
submit ; in these ihin*rs we observe the doings of the Great 
Shang-te, who does nothing out of hatred or ill-will." 

In the Shoo-kinsf, hook 4, section 1?. ** The fragrance of 
Wan-wang'fl virtue was perceived by Shamr-te, whereupon 
Te approved, and Heaven fully authorized Wan-wang to 
make war on the Yin dynasty." 

In the ^ ^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Odes, " Te 
is said to have regnlated the mind of Wanyj-k'he. so that his 
virtuous nature became enlightened, and he was fit for ruling 
over this great country." 

In ^ -^ Mang-tsze, section I, page 19, the para- 
phrast says, that " Shang-te confers on kings their hoootir- 
able stations, and dii^tinguishes them above all others." 
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In the Shoo-kHig', book 5, section 1, Chaoii-kutig advises 
Ching-waii^. saying. '' Let your Maj« sty now connect and 
carry out the authority of Sban^^-ie, and subdue yourself in 
this central lumi," intiinatin<r (hat ihe authority of kim^s 
was derived fr^m above, and that iri the projier ex-rcise of it 
monarciis were but carrying out the authority of the Su- 
preme. 

In the same work, book 3, sect. 1, Ching-t'hang said, that 
" he dreaded Shang-te, and seeing that the monarcti of the 
Hea dynasty had been truilty of so many crimes, he did not 
dare to refuse lo correct him." 

In the same wor'c, book 3, sect. 3, the inspection of things 
is said '' to rest with tiie mind of Te ;" who searches into 
and surveys the actions of men, rewarding or blaming them 
according to justice. 

In the '^ H^ Ta-ming section of the Book of Odes, Wan- 
wang is said (o be ' cautious in the extreme, intelligently 
serving Tc and thus bringing upon himself much happiness. 
When he had to attack the Yin dynasty, whose muhitudes 
were congregated like the Kavcs of a fi»rest, he was encoura- 
ged by the assurance that Shan^-te would be with him^ and 
raise his mind above liusitaiion." Upon which a commenta- 
tor remarlcs, *' When tlie tyrant came on with his countless 
hosts, had Wan wang compared the weak with the strong, 
and the many with the few. his mind would certainly have 
been in donbi; but at that time his mind was wholly set up- 
on carrying: out the inflictions of Heaven, and he felt as if 
Shftijg-te was really near him. Hence the poet says, 
Shang>te is with you, and will raise your mind above hesi- 
tation." 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, section 0, " Kwnn is said to 
have attempted to stem the overwhelming waters, and to 
have Interfered w'iih the five elem<^nts ; wheren{>on Te was 
moved with indii:nation. and withheld froiTi him the oreat 
plan ; which was afterwards conferred by Heaven upon his 
son.'' The paraphrast says, that •* Kwan's efforts tended to 
introduce disorder into the five elements of Shang.te, where- 
upon Te was displeased, and, as it were, withheld from him 
the great plan for regulating the empire. '^ 

In the same work, book 5, section 7, Shanir-te is said to 
have "sent down calamities on the Hea dynasty, whose 
sovereign was unable for a single day to ur^e himself on in 
the way marked out by Te." The Commentator says, that 
'* in the seeing and hearing, the motion and rest of our every 
day pursuits, all de|)end8 on Shang-te's leading out and 
drawing on mankind." Another says, that "in our daily 
aVocationi$ and common walk, there is something (is it were 
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kadine on the intelligeaice of the mind, so that the roost stu- 
pid individual, in every thought, is invariably led on by Te, 
who is everywhere present. Men should therefore indefa- 
fi^ably follow GUI the divine ruleofri^ht, and the virtuous 
nature r.onf«*rred by the decree of Heaven would be certainly 
apparent." 

In the 7^ B^Ta-ming sertiou of the Book of Odes, speak* 
ing of Wan-wang's diligently servinj^ Shang-te, a commen- 
tator says, that '^ Wan-wang felt as if he was all day long in 
the presence of Shangae." 

In the Le-ke, vol. 4, pao^e 26, Wan-wang said, that he had 
been dreaming that Te had beulowcd upon him 90 years of 
life. And in another place, Shang-te is said to have confer- 
red on ^ ^ Mew-kung nine years more of life. 

In the Collection of Im()erial Essays, section 24, paee 7, 
the royal poet asks, '* on whom do we rely for the staff of 
life but Te ?" In the Sruh section, page 21st, we read of the 
goodness of Te, who delights in fostering human life ; and 
in the 88th section, 9th pasre, it is said, ** that to preserve hu- 
man life is really the attribute of Te." 

In all tiie above quotations, there is not the slii^htest refer- 
ence to Te or Shang-te's acting under the authority of ano- 
ther, while the passas;es adduced mostly refer to those gene- 
ral and important affnirs, which res|)ect monarchs or the 
world at large, in managing which we do not find the Shins, 
as such, engaji^ed The Gteeks had their Theoi, who severally 
presided over different parts of the universe, and yet it wlis 
proper in the Greek language to sp<*ak of ho Theos as taking 
the general superintendence of the whole. If the Shins 
m(2antGods in Chinese, as the Theoi did in the Greek, then it 
would be proper to speak of the one individual called Shin 
as taking the general charge of human affairs ;but we do not 
find the iChinese speak of Shin's conferring on rulers the 
most honourable stations, nor of kini:s carrying out the 
authority of Shin, nor of the emperor being called the chief 
son of Shin, nor of the actions of monarchs being exposed 
to the minute ins|)ection of Shin's mind. 

The generic word for God, in all languages with which we 
are acquainted, is used to designate the One Being who is sup- 
posed to exerrisf* the {general superintendence of Providence ; 
but the word Shin is not so «'m[)loyed by the Chinese ; we 
may argue, therefore, from a comparison with other lan- 
guages, that It is not the generic word for Gocf, and that when 
it is employed with feforunce to certain individuals having 
charge over diffi rent drf arttnents of ifais lower world, it can- 
not foe taken in the sense W God, Lutin that of spirit, or 
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spirituAl bjfiingd, who arc as little regarded as Gods, as the 
angels were, accordin:^ to the Jewish and^Arabian writers. 

YI. Diyioe acts and attributes are ascribed to Te or 
Shang-te. 

In the £ ^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Odes, we 
read, ** How majestic is Shang-te: looking down on this 
Ifiwer world, how gloriously does he shine ! Casting his 
glance arund on all quarters, he seeks the peaceful settle- 
ment of the jieople :" which is thus enlarj^ed on by the 
paraphrast, ''That majestic one, Shang-te, although lofty 
and exalted, and dwi41in\on high, ybt condescends lo regard 
this lower world, and glonously displays his bright designs. 
His purpose in surveying ttie four quarter<9 of the world is 
none other than lo seek jhs peaceful settlement of the |)eople, 
so that no one individual miy be deprived of that which may 
promote liis life and growtli." 

In the Shoo-king, ist hook. 2d section, the paraphrast 
speaks of Shang-te as *' the hi^h imperial one, tiie most 
honouiable and without compare." 

In the ^ T'hang section of the Rook of Odes, the poet 
excbtiras, ''the vast and subiiiu: Shang-te is the governor 
among the .nati< ►ns." 

In the 5^ ^''' e^'ction of the Book of Diagrams, kings are 
said to worship To, while the paruphiasi says, that with 
reirard to kiiiL'S, Sfiang-te is above ihem, and all kings are 
subject to him. 

In the Collection of the Imjierial Odes, 9th sect. 6th page, 
the writer says ** We reverence Shang-te, because he widely 
overspreads iall regions.'* 

In the gll jH 3E i^ 1^ Tseen han \i ang mang chuen, 
the writer speaks of ** being able to satisfy the mind of 
Shang-te ;" which Morrison renders in his Dictionary. Part 
1, vol. ],pa«re 329, "the mind of the Supreme (Divine) Ruler." 

In the ^p^ Satig-min section of the Book of Odes, we 
have a reference to Keang yuen, who is supposed to have 
conceived in a miraculous manner, by *' treading in the im» 
printed footsteps of Te," which Morrison renders in his Dic- 
tionary, Parti, vol. 1. pa<re495. " the footstep of the Supreme 
Sovereign.'^ In the sam ? s xtion we read of * Shang.te^s 
granting repose ;" which Morrison, in the same i^age, rsnders, 
'* Does not the Supreme Sovereign grant repose !" 

Morrison, in his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, page 675, f»ay8, 
iliat Te or Shang.te is expressive of the Most High God;" 
and quotes a passage from the same section bf the Book of 
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Odes, u-itli re'jard to Kcang yuen. saying that " Te (the Molt 
Hi^h) was her defence." 

In the ^ ^ 9^ Ii'^-shen-fau^ Collection of Essays, «ect. 
9, Yiiiig'-cliini siiys. '* It is S'l.^a '-t* -^'oiii who reiards with 
kindness our co'mtry." In : ij Srii .5e<*uon he say**, •* I con- 
ceive that Shang-t^^, has favourably regardttd our dynasty.'' 

In the writings of the poet Soo, we have an ode referring 
to a spot of forbidden grotind. which runs thus : *• Te dwells 
in this place : he has fenc<;d in his altar here ; there are 
Shins guarding it ; and To has ordered the lower people on 
no account to bre ik Uj> this ground. But Tc does not 
speak ; he manif3St.s his will by the thunJer and t*ie storm ; 
if jieoplrt can be aroused by this means, haply Te will forgive 
them ; Te is distant and tiiixuown. who dares to approach 
towards him ? Whon T- is displeased, unusual thiuirs occur, 
and thr! jround inid'^nictLli is shaken, in ord^r to forewarn 
the j)eople." 

In the ^ ^ H\va»i;-e section of the Book of Odes, Te is 
representeoad .iddr -ssjng Wau-wang, urijing him not to pick 
and choose wiJh selfish motives, but to advance towards the 
shore (of perfect virtue.) Te is then saul to have further ad- 
dressud VViWi wang, saying, "I have well conoid red your 
intelligent virtue, that you follow oiit the laws of Te :♦ there- 
fore I. Te. direct you, Wan-wan:, to move to the attack of 
your adversi-ny." In this passaije we have an express 
reference to the distinct personality of Te, in his being said 
directly to address Wfin-wanir, and in his ma'v'ing use of the 
pi^rsonal pronoun, which shews that the Chinese considered 
him in the lii^lit of a separate being. 

In the "5^ 5E Wan-wang section of the same book, Chow- 
kung said, *' Ikhold Wan-wang in the realms above : how 
brightly does he shine in hi^aven ! Behold Wan-wang is 
there, ascending and descending in the presence of Te." 
The Commentator says, that " Wan-wang was at that time 

dead, while his f|^ shin (spirit) was in the realms above, 
shining brightly in heaven ; and argues, that if his spirit 
was in heaven, ascending and descending in the presence of 
Shang-te, his descendants would certainly participate in 

* Morrison, in his Dict'onary, Part 1, vol. 1, pag'^ 236, has thus 
rendered the above sentence, '* The Majesty (of Heaven) said to 
W&n-wang, I remember with coniplacency thy goodness ; thou hast 
obeyed tlie laws of the (Divine) Majcfety." From which we perceive 
that Morrison ^considered the word Te as including in itself the ideas 
of celestial Majesty and Divinity, ajid thus equivalent to the phrase 
Supreme Being, as used by western writers. 
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the influence of hia virtue, and maintain their rule over 
the empire." Choo-foo-tsze, alUiding to this passage, argues, 
that if Wan-wang were in the presence of Te. it would 
appear that Shanaf-te really did exist, but it would not do to 
liken him to the images which the mm of this worlil set up 
in their ttmples. (See his works, section 51. pa^^e 41) And 
a commentator on this passage says, " Hoaven is exalted 
on high, and the spirit of Wan-wang is also on hi^h : Te is 
the Lord and Governor of Heaven, and Wrm-wang's spirit 
ascends and descends in the presence of Te." From which 
we may perceive, that the Chinese regarded Te as a real be- 
in^, existing as Heaven, or the Divinity, while the Shin of 
Win-wang is nothing more than his spirit perpetually wait- 
ing in the presence ef the Supreme. Shin here cannot be 
taken in the abstract sense of Wan-uang's divinity, because 
an abstract quality cannot ascend or descend in the pre- . 
sence of another. 

In the Shoo-king, 3d book, 12th section, the Emperor 
Kaou-tsung said, that *' he drcamid that Te conferred on him 
an excellent assistant, ^who sliould spoak for him." One of 
the Commentators says, that '• Heaven conferred this assis- 
tant on the monarch ;" and Cho<»r.foo-tsze, in his works, sect. 
34, page 8, says that " according lo iliis, there must really 

be a ^ 'qf T'heen te, who addressed himself to Kaou-tsunu', 
saying, I bestow on you an excellent assistant. Men in the 
present day, explain this Te as simply meaning the Lord 
and Governor of all things, saying of him that he has no form, 
which I fear will not suit : but to refer this being to (the 

idol of the Taouists called) 3E ^ [JC '^ ^"'^ hwang tate, 
will also, I apprehend, not do. After all how are we to ex- 
plain this ?" the disciples of the philosopher were none of 
them able to return an answer. 

From this it would appear, that Choo-foo-tsze and his 
scholars did not know exactly how to express themselves on 
this subject ; they thought that there must be a person who 
thus addressed Kaou-tsung ; and to say that he was entirely 
without form or figure would hardly suit, because Kaou-tsung 
must have seen or heard something, or in his dream supposed 
that some being addressed him ; hence there must have been 
an embodying of some kind in the apprehension of the 
monarch. And yet to liken him to the images represented 
in the temples of the Taon sect^ would be still further from 
the mark. The philosopher therefore, with his disciples, 
seem to have been equally at a loss how to represent this 
being. 

The word Te here is translated "God'' in Morrison's 
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Dictionary, Part I, vol. 1, pa^c 863, thus ; "God gave him 
a virtaous assistant," shewing, that in the apprehension of 
Dr. Morrison, '-God" was the proper rendering to be given 
to Te in this passage. We conceive also, that in all the 
passages above quoted, Te must be translated God, in order 
to expt ess the views of the Chinese writers. In the passage 
regarding Wan-wang, the whole strain of the author would 
leads us to conclude, that he viewed Te (God) as sitting 
upon his throne, and the spirit of Wan-wan^r as waiting in 
bis presence, like an attendant, though shining gloriously. 
(see2Chron. 18:18.) In this connection it is evident that 
Shin belonged to Wan-wang (not in the sense of Grod, or 
divinity, but in that of spirit ;) the suhject discussed in this part 
of the works of Choo-foo-tsz3 i?, whether or not (he finer and 
grosser parts of the human soul scatter at deatii ; wlisre* 
upon this passage from the Shoo-king is quoted and com- 
mented oa ; we must therefore conclude that the j|^ Shin 
of Wan*wang referred to his human soul, which separating - 
from his body at death, ascended up on high, to wait in the 
presence of Te, from whom he derived all his honour and 
happiness. When men died among the Romans, they were 
said to pervenisse ad deos ; and the expressions employed by 
Chinese authors are somewhat similar. 

In the poems of Soo, sect. 25, we have a reference to an 
emperor, who at his death was supposed *' to mount the fleecy 
clouds, and soar away with the host ofTes." In the Imperial 
Essays, sect. 13. a man's spirit, at death, is said 'Ho mount on 
high, and wait on the celestial Te :" while the death of Yu 
is described as '* a rambling in the region of Te." It will be 
seen, therefore, that Te in these passages represents the being 
or beings to whom the departed good return, as Deus or^ Dii 
did among the Romans. 

We have above shewn that the Chinese ascribe certain 
Divine aats and attributes to Te, who is and does the thmgs 
refered to. These acts and attributes are by Grecian writers 
ascribed to Theos. We therefore conclude that Te is equi- 
valent to Theos^ as far as the views of the Chinese and the 
Greeks coincided. If Shin were the proper rendering of 
Theosj as we contend that Te is, then the word Shin might 
be substituted for Te in these and similar passages, and Shin 
might be spoken of as being and doing what Te is said 
to be and do. But the tcsus loqueiidi of the Chinese would 
not admit of such an application of the term. Chinese wri- 
ters do not speak of a mere Shin or spirit, who is and does 
what Te is and does, nor what Theos among the Greeks is 
paid to be and to do : consequently Shin is not equvalent to 

/ 
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Thaos as Tc is. Let us now take some of the above-men- 
tioned acts and attributes, and see if the genius of the Chi- 
nese language will admit of their application ta Shin. Thus 
if we were to say, " How Majestic is Shin, how gloriously 
he shines ! looking down on this lower world, lie surveys 
the four quarters, in order to seek the peaceful settle- 
ment of the people !" no Chinese would admit the pro- 
priety of the expression : nor would they say. " the vast and 
sublime Shin is the governor amons^ the nations :" nor is it 
usual with them to say, that '' Shin is above all kings, 
and that sovereigns are beneath his sway." It is never 
said that Shin '* sent down the virtuous medium on man- 
kind," nor that Shin " repulatcd the mind of an emperor," 
to act accordi*iiJ^ to his will. 

But with rei^ard to all these acts and attributes, it would 
be pro|)er in the Greek langua'^e to use Theos alone, with- 
out reference to any other being who is the Theos doing 
these things ; but it would b^ improper in Chinese to apply 
them in the same way to any mere Shin or spirit. It appears 
then that Siiin is not equivalent to Theos^ and unfit to ex- 
press the idea conveyed by that word. 

We may here observe, that the ascription of the above acts 
and attributes to Te or Shang-te, shews that the Ctiinese 
considered him as a being, high and lifted up, shining glori- 
ously, 8urv3ying this lower world, regarding the interests of 
mankind, takint^ account of human actions, considering the 
virtue of some, forbidding the irreverent approaches of others ; 
desifijning, determining, governing, overspreading, approving, 
or disapproving, possessing a mind, leaving the mark of his 
footsteps, complacently accepting sacrifice, commanding, for- 
biddin:;, speaking directly to one, and using the personal 
pronoun in so doing, manifesting his will by tlie thunder and 
the storm, surrounded by the spirits of the good as his at- 
tendants, and appearing in dreams and vis^ions ; all of these 
acts bes()eakii^ig personal individuality and distinct existence. 
We argue thert^fore that they looked upon Te as a being, and 
as the greatest of beings with which they were acquainted. 
We shall see, in the further prosecution of our enquiry, that 
the word Te is used of other spiritual beings honoured with 
religious worship, hence we conceive that it is employed ge- 
nerically for God in the Chinese language. 

VII. Sacrifices and worship of the highest kfnd are paid 
to Te or Shang-te, as well as to otiier beings called Te. 

The highest sacrifice which the Chinese have been accus- 
tomed to offer, from of old to th^ present time, is the ^ 
keaou, or " border sacrifice," so called from its having been 
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presented at the border of tlie city or country. It has been 
denominated by Hluropean writers, the celestial sacrifice, on 
account of the object to which it was presented ; and the 
sub dio sacrifice, Ij v.ause it was presented in the ojien air. 

In the ^ ^ J^ ;f^ Koo wan mei tseuen, sect. 79, pwi'^e 
2, we read, that, " of thcs various kinds of ceremonies (both 
religious and civil) there is none to be put before sacrifice, 
and of sacrifices there are none more im[)ortant than those 
offered to Heaven." 

In the Book of Rites, vol. 5, pa;^c 21, it is said, that ''to 

sacrifice to Te at the $p keaou, border of the country, is the 
extreme of respect." 

In the same work, vol. 4, pa^e 51, men are said to " offor 

the }qI keaou, border sacrifice to Te, in order to shew the 
fixedness of the throne of Heaven." 

Formerly the border sacrifice was offered to the Five 
Tes as well as to Shang-te, or Te, but since the year 
A. D. 136D, it has been confined to the latter, for state rea- 
sons, as we shall presently show. In the preseni day, the 
sub dio sacrifice is offered to Shang-te or Te, as the princi- 
pal Being, while the Im|>erial ancestors are associated with 
him as secondaries. "The state worship of the present day, 
is divided into three classes; first, the Ta sze, or ^reat 
sacrifices ; secondly, tlie Chung-sze, or medimn sacrifices ; 
and lastly, the Seaou-sze, or lesser sacrifices.'' At the 
great sacrifices offered by the rulers of the present dynasty, 
at the period of the winter solstice, an altar is erected at the 
southern side of the capital, of a round form, three stori'^s 
highj tlie top of which, or the principal place of honour, is in- 
tended for tlie shrine of Shan^-te. or Te ; havin\,^ the shrines 
of the Im|)erial ancestors arranijed on the right and left hand; 
while those of the attendant Shins, such as the spirits pre- 
siding over the sun, moon, and stars, clouds, wind and rain, 
are placed on the second story, and arc honoured with medi- 
um sacrifices. When the sacrifice is to take place, the 
shrine of Shang-te is escorted to the high altar, and while 
the fumes of incense are ascending, the emperor greets the 
approach of the Shin or spirit of Te. after which he ascends 
the steps and in the presence of Shang-te, and of the Imperi- 
al ancestors, offers incense with three kneelin_rs and nine 
prostrations ; this done, he goes towards the shrine of the 
Imperial ancestors, arranged on each side of the high altar, 
and offt^rs incense, with three kneelings and nine prostra- 
tions. The same ceremonies are gone through with regard 
to the offerings, which are first presented before the shrine of 
Shang-te, and then before those dedicated to the Imperial an- 
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cestors. When the service is completed, the spirit of Te is 
escorted on its departure by music, and the shrine conducted 
to the temple, where it is deposited as b-fore. (See the 37th 
section of the Ta tsing hwuy teen.) 

The various ranks of offiiiers are th<^.n led up to the shrines 
on the second story of the altar beloigiiK^ to the T'iieeii 
Shin, spirits of heaven, and Te k'he, spirits of earih, who 
are called the attendant spirits, and after haviu;^ presented 
incense and offerinsTs they retire. It is worthy of observa- 
tion that the offerings at the shrines of Te, and the Imperial 
ancestors, are tiie most luimorous and splendid : tliat the 
prostrations are made by the Euiperor in person, and that the 
Emperor in addressin;- these objects of his adoration calls 
himself servant and descendant. The beings whose shrines 
are elevated on the I li'^! I all ar are Te or Slian;^-te, and the 
Imperial anoe3tt)r3, wh > ar>i all rejrurded in the liijht of Tes. 
(If it be objected that the dii^nity ofTe or Shaui^-te is thereby 
lowered by beini^ rei^arded as only on a level with the Impe- 
rial proi^enitors, we have only to reply, that the Chinese are 
in the habit of elevating tli«;ir emperors during their life-time, 
and much more after the.ir death, to the rank of Gods, and 
hence the as9oci?itions above referred to.) When, however , 
they have to worship th 'se who are merely Shins, or spirits, 
they employ a very inferior round of ceremonies. 

In the description of these services, as recorded in the state 
ritual, whatever respects Te or Shang-te, with the Imperial 
ancestors, who are also Tes, such as their names and titles, 
their shrines, the sacrific .-s presented, and the prayers offered, 
with their Shins or sj)irits that come and go, approve or accept 
of the sacrifice, all these are raised three characters above the 
line, which is the Chinese method of testifying the honour 
in which the person sjioken of is held, and resembles in some 
measure our mode of putting words in full ca|)itals. 
Those things, however, which res|>ect the Emperor himself,. 
his name and title, palace, &c. are raised only two characters 
above the line, which is similar to our practice of [)rinting 
things in small capitals, in this rank the attendant Siiina, 

or spirits, called the ^ jjitp t'heen shin, spirits of heaven, 

and the J^ fl^ te k'he, spirits of earth, who are supposed to 
preside over the winds, clouds nnd rain, with the hills and 
rivers, are placed, and are thus considered as on a level 
with the emperor, (See the 38th and 39th section of the Im- 
perial ritual.) 

Besides the jfjj keaou, border sacrifice, a ^^ luy, corres- 
ponding sacrifice is offered, when the em[)eror has occasion to 
make an announcement to Te or Shang-te at any other 
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period ihnn the winter solstice. The first reference to this 
service is in the second section of the Shoo-kinsr, where 
Shiin on ascending the throne is said to have '^ offered the 
corresponding sacrifice to Shan^-te, after which he presented 
an offering to the six honoured objects, looked in his wor- 
ship towards the hills and rivers, and universally included 
the host of Shins." One of the commentators says, that the 
corresponding^ sacrifice was oflferdd to Heaven ; and the para- 
phrast says that the bein&f contemplated in tha service was 
that High Imj^erial One, Shang-te, the most honourable and 
without compare. The six honoured objects were the four 
seasons, heat and cold, the sun, moon, and stars, with drought 
and inundation. The hills and rivers were the famous 
hills and great rivers of the empire ; and the host of Shias 
were the (spirits presiding over) mounds and banks, with the 
(manes of) ancient sages, &,c. The paraphrast calls them 

Jv ^ jin kwei, the manes of men. Morrison in his Dic- 
tionary, Part I, vol. I, page a)4, has given a translation of 

the above passage, in which he says, that *' the jf|^ Shins 
or gods in this passage, denote a sort of spirits, like the 
Roman genii, or Greek demons." 

There was also a sacrifice called the /^ ^^ Fan-tsae, 
burnt offering, which in the Le-ke, vol. 8, page 28, is said to 
be offered on the great altar, to Heaven alone. In the 
Chow-le, vol. 6, page 59, this burnt offering is said to be 
presented to Shang-te. 

Another sacrifice is called the";^]j^Ta-leu, great offering, 
which in the Chow-le, section 2, pa^re 33, the king is said to 
present to Shang-te, on the round hillock, where the border 
sacrifice was offered ; the Commentator says, that the great 
offering was an unusual sacrifice present^.d to Heaven, when 
the nation was involved in cnlainiiy, and there was especial 
need of such service; he adds that it was peculiar to Shang-te. 

When Keang-yuen, the lady already referred to in the ^ 

Sang-min section of the Book of Odes, presented sacrifi- 
ces to Shang-te, and was accepted by him, a commentator 
remarks, that " there was no visible object contemplated, 
but it was offered up to the Lord and Governor of high 
Heaven."* Choo-foo- tsze, in his writings, says, that Sbang- 
te is not to be confounded with the images invented by the 
Taou sect. 

* It 8 observable that the Confucians nevfjr made any image of 
representation of Shang-te, and it was left for the Taouists to repre- 
sent their 3e £E Jt 'fl? Yvih hwang Shang-te under the human 
form. 
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To recur again to the various kinds of services mentioned 
above, we may observe, that the Jfjl keaou, border sacrifice, 
theHl^luy, corresponding sacrifice^ the j|^^^ fan tsae, buritt 

oflfering, and the 'jj^ jf^ ta leu, great offering, were all consi- 
dared as peculiar to Heaven, Shang-te or Te ; and were 
offered to him, not iu his capacity of a Shin, or spiritual be- 
ing, but in respect to his beingr ^ t'heen. the Supreme Divi- 
nity, in the estimation of the Oliinesc. The Imperial ances- 
tors also were associated in the sacrifice, only on the ground 
of their being Tes, and not Shins. The directors of the 
sun, moon, and stars, with the clouds, winds, and rain, who 
were mere Shins, were ranked among the attendant spirits 
on a lower story of the altar, and received a little subordi- 
nate homage from the officers, when the sacrifice to Te was 
concluded ; but the principal being or beings sacrificed to, 
and the beings for whose hono'ir the whole service was espe- 
cially intended, was Te, or Shang-te, and the Tes of the 
Imperial house. 

On occasion of these solemnities a part of the service was 
performed for the honour of certain separate beings called 
T'heen-shin, and Te-k'he, bur rhti principal sacrifice was by 
no means intended for them, and the homage |)aid to them 
was only of a subordinate and inforior kind. The Shins 
therefore, as such, are not honoured with the highest act of 
worship, and that highest act of worship is accorded to 
Shang-te or the Tes of the Imperial house. 

VIII. Shin is viewed as an adjunct of, or somethini^ belong- 
ing to, Te or Shang-te, when the principal sacrifice is offered. 

In the ^^ Sang-min section of the Book of Odes, 
Shang-te when sacrificed to is said to smell a sweet* savour ; 
n|M)n which the paraphrast remarks, that " Shang-te's Shin, 
or spirit, approvingly comes down to enjoy it." 

In the ritual of the present dynasty, extracted from the 

■^ *^ ^ ^ Ta t^ing hwuy teen, the Shin of Te, or the 
Shin of Shang-te comes down when the music is played up, 
and the incense offered, at the border sacrifice; his Shin or 
spirit is also said to retire when the sacrifice is concluded. 
* At the services performed in honour of the earth, imperial 

earth is said to have a ifd^k'he, (called also a Shin,) or spirit, 
which is greeted and escorted on its approach and de- 
parture as above. At the sacrifice offered to the Imperial 
ancestors, their Shins or spirits, are met on their approach, 
and escorted on their departure, as on the occasions above 
alluded to. All of the above Shins are in the Chinese ritu- 
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al, elevated three characters above the line, or printed m full 
capitals, in consequence of the rank of the beings to whom 
they are supposed to belonof. which is thought lo be 8U|ierior 
to that of the emperor.* We read also in the same ritual of 

the Shins or spirits of the ^ ^ Shay-tselh, tutelary spirits 
of the land and ^rain, which are met and escorted in the 
same manner as before, only in their case the Shins or spirits 
beloiiorin.r lo them are elevated only two characters above the 
line, or printed in small capitals. The sun and moon are also 
said to have their Shins, which are met and escorted with 
secondary honours. In like manner, the kin^jjs of former 
dynadties, Confucius, &c. have their Shins, which are all 
put on a par with those just mentioned. There are likewise 
the Shins, or spirits, of the inventor of husbandry, and the 
inventor of the silk-cultivation, which come and go in like 

manner. In the ritual for the worship of the ^ jffp t'been 
shins, spirits who preside over the clouds, rain, wind, and 
thunder, their spirits are met and escorted with secondary 
honours, as the spirits of the other beings associated in the ser- 
vice. In this case the word Shin is employed for a ntunber 
of separate and distinct incorporeal beings, and for the spirits 
or intelligent |)art of those beings. In both itistances however, 
it is fully represented in English by our word spirit, which 
means both au ininmierial intelligent beini;, and the spiritual 
eiKjrijies of an iniclliuent and innnatirial beinsf. 

Further, 8|>eaking of the J^Jt jf(|j[ te k'he, or the spirits presi- 
ding over various mountains and rivers, we read of the f|5 
k'he, spirits of those beings Likewise in the sacrifices offered 

to the mouuiains, we road of the |^ shin, spirits of those 

mountains, wliicii approa«h and recede at the time of sacri- 

■— ^~— ^— — ^— — ^— ^ - 

* If is observable that when the combined phrase ^ JIJIp Te shin, 
the spirit of Tc, occurs in the ritual of the present dynasty, the cha- 
racter 'ip* Te is always raised above flp Shin, shewing that the Te 
is the most important word of the two, and that the Shin, or spirit, 
belongs to Te. In another combined phrase , occurring in the same 

ritual, viz. |^ fill Shin wei, the shrine of the spirit, "spirit" is 
raised above ** shrine," shewing that " spirit" is the most important 
word of the two, and that the " shrine" belongs to it. Should any 
object, tliat Shin, or spirit, in the case just cited, being raised three 
characters above the line, shews that it is equally dignified with Te, 
which is thus raised ; we reply, that it is only when the spirit be- 
longs to Te that it is thus elevated ; but when the spirit or spiritual 
shrine is applied to any other being, it then sinks lower in the scale of 
distinction, according to the rank of the being to whom it belongs. 
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fice. So of the Shin or spirit who presides over the year, 
wIm) is met and escorted as the others. All the above 
iShins are elevated two characters above tiie line, and put on 
a lev^I with the Era|)eror. 

A niong the sacrifices of the third olass, we meet with the 
presiding. spirit over the north star, and fire, who h«ve Shins 
like the others ; the spirit^ presiding over the land nnd grain, 
and the spiritual guardians of the several cities, have 
also thek Shins. Likewise Kwan-te, the god of war, a dei- 
ty of recent cre^on, has bis Shin^ which is met and escorted 
at the period of sacrifice, in the same way as the others ; ail 
the Shins belonging to the persons worshipped under this 
head, are raised only one character above the line ; from all 
which we pearceive, that the Shins or spirits of various indivi* 
duals or objects, rise or foil, in the estimation of the Chinese, 
in proportion to the dignity of those to whom they belonir. 
From the whole strain of the above ritual, we gather the idea 
that Shin is frequently said to belong to certain objects or 
beings, and that it is high or low, siijierior or inferior, 
according to the object or being with which it is connected, 
and in which it is inherent. Further, it would appear, that 
the Chinese, in worshipp]ng,#regiird princi|>aHy the object or 
being worship|)ed, and not the Shin -which belongs to that 
being ; hence the worship is high or low, imi)ortant or un- 
im|K)rtant, according to the dignity of the object or being 
worshipped. Thus the Shin oif Shanj^-te or Te is greeted 
with the highest honours, not because it is a Shin, but 
because it belongs to Shang-te ; the Shins of the spirits 
presiding over the land and grain,' are treated with secondary 
honours, because they belong to beings of a s^'.condary class ; 
in like manner, the Shin of the spirir presiding over fire is 
wekomed only with tertiary honours, because it belongs to 
a being still Idwer in rank than either of the former, in the 
estimation of the Chinese. Thus, the being contemplated in 
Uie service, whoever he be, is, to use a Chinese mode of 

expression formerly illustrated, the |§ t'be, substance or 

essence, while the Shin is the ^ yung, use, or acting out 
of that being. Inasmuch, therefore, as Uie yung, or attribute 
rises or falls in proportion to the t'he, or substance, so does 
the Shin with regard to those to whom it belongs. If the 
substance be large, the attribute also is large, and if the sub- 
stance be small, the attribute is likewise small^ 

This the Chinese illustrate by an umbrella, as compared 
with the canopy of heaven ; they are both coverings ; but as 
they differ in their substance, so also in their use .; where the 
substance is large it may cover a whole world, and where 

H 
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the substance is small it covers only a single individual : 
but whether the effects produced be large or small, they all 
depend on the source from which they emanate. Thus the 
Shin, when viewed as an adjunct of a being, is highly hon- 
oured, or treated with comparative neglect, not according to 
its own inherent value, but according to the dignity of the . 
being with whom it is connected : we have already set forth 
this idea, under the first section of the present essay, when 

treating of Te being the j^t'he, substance of Shin, aiid Shin 

the ^ Y^^gj use of Te : the formt»r alhiding to the oriinnal 
essence, and .the latter to the acting out and display of the 
same. The word Shin, therefore, when considered as the 
adjunct of a being, is to be looked upon as dependent on that 
being. Te, on the other hand, is an independent term, com- 
plete in itself, and is never used for the adjunct of a being ; 
but whether referring to the Supreme, or an inferior deity, it 
represents a separate and entire existence, possessing a Shin, 
which it embodies, and of whose being it* is the esaance. 

Seeing then that the word Shin, in the instances above 
quoted, is to be taken as the adjunct of various persons ur 
beings worshipped by the Chinese, it becomes important to 
ascertain its meaning in such connection. It has been sutr- 
gested that Shin ought in these instances to be translated 
Divinity, and that we must understand, " Te Shin'* in the 
sense of" the divinity of the ruler :'^ but the Chinese ri- 
tual says, that the Shin of Te is ijreeted on its approach, 
when the burnt sacrifice ascends, and is escorted on its re- 
turn, when the service is completed ; while the parapurast 
on the Book of Odes, above quoted, says that the Shin of 
Shang-te approvingly comes down to enjoy the sacrifice. 
If the word Shin is to be translated divinity in the abstract, 
which Webster says, means ** the state of being divine, deity, 
godhead, the nature or essence of God," we must understand 
that the state of being divine; or the deity, or godhead of 
Te or Shang-te approaches and recedes, on the occasion of 
the state sacrifices ; or that the nature and essence of God 
approvingly comes down and enjoys the service. But can 
motions and emotions be predicated of divinity, considered 
in the abstract 1 what idea is to be attached to the phrase the 
nature or essence of God approaching or enjoying any thing t 
what sense will these terms in such connection make 1 
On the other hand, supposing we translate Shin by spirit, the 
meaning will be clear, easy, and natural. When the burnt 
offering ascends, the spirit of Te approaches, and when the 

rvice is concluded,^ his spirit retires. So when the fra- 
ce ascendd upwards, the spirit of Shang-te perceives 
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and approves the same. On askinjj; the Chinese what they 
understand by the Shin of Shaug-te^ they invariably reply, that 

it is hiB ^ liQg, or his ^ k'he, (both which terms in such 
connection mean spirit) : while they do not seem to have 
any idea of divinity in the abstract, as intended by the 

expression. Were they asked, whether by ^ ^ JE^ Te 

che Shin, the Shin of Te, we are to understand *i^ ^ 

^ Teche sino:, the nature of Te. or ^ ^^Te che t'he, 
the substance of Te, they would assuredly reply in the nega- 
tive ; and tell us fuither, thai Sliin is the ^ yung, acting out 

and not the ^ t'he, substance or essence of Te. And if a 
Chinese wert5 acquainted with the English languaije, as welj 

as his own, he most certainly would not render fi^ Shin, in 
this connection, by anything that means nature or essence, 
but by some term analogous to our word spirit. Still further 
from their thoughts would be the idea that it means anything 
like divinity here. In English we^ say, God is a spirit, and 
yet we talk of tJ:ie spirit of God or the spirit of one who is a 
spiritual being ; so also the Chinese are accustomed to say 
that T45 is a Shin or spirit, and yet they speak of the Shin or 
spirit of Te. While, however, we may talk of the spirit of a 
spiritual being, coming and going, approving or enjoying 
anythinor. we could not with propriety ascribe motion or emo- 
tion to the divinity of a divine being, in the same way. The 
Holy Ghost is a divine persoti. and it is usual to speak of the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost; but if would not be proper to 
talk of the divinity of the Holy Spirit coming or ?oing, ap- 
proving or enjoying anything. The Holy Spirit may be 
said to approach or be taken from us, but not his divinity : 
the persons of the Sacred Three may be said to approve or 
disapprove of our services, but certainly not their divinity; 
on the other hand, it would not be improper to speak of the 
spirit of the Father or of the Son^ approving or disapproving 
of out services ; or of the influences of the Holy Spirit draw« 
ing nt\a,r or departing from us. 

But it is with reference to the Shin of Wan-wang, that we 
perciiive more manifestly the real meaning of the term. In 
the Book of Odes, Wan-wang is said to be in the realms 
above, shining brightly in Heaven, while he ascended and 
descended, in the presence of Te. Now the commentator 
tells us, that Wan-wang was dead at the time, and that his 
Shin was in the realms above, perpetually waiting in the 
presence of Te. Choo-foo-tdze, as we have seen, refers to 
this circumstance, when treating of the soul of man after 
death ; by the Shin of Wan-wang, therefore^ we must under- 
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his diwmbodied spirit : it could not be him god, for 
ihai. vbether before or aft^r d<*Jith, could not be hiamdt ; aa 
wbe writer says, *^ Behold Waa-wang in tha rfiahna above." 
Neither rould it be his divinity, abstractedly considered ; lor 
ai» abetrad quality cannot be said to ascend and descend , nor 
fo vait in the presence of another. It most tlien have been 
his spirit that was spoken of in the passage above quoted, as 
bekm^n^ to Wan-wang. In like manner we must ra|)pose, 
that the Shin of Te refers to the spirit, and not to the divinity 
ofTe. 

We may remark further, that tlie ritual above alluded to 
sfieaks oi the Shins of the T^heen shing, as coining and 
goinz, in like manner as the Shin of Te. If however, fas 
we have seen.) Shin^ when spoken of as the adjunct of a 
beings means the spirit of that being, then it follows, that the 
same word, when used with reference to an invisible and 

incorporeal being, must mean spirit likewise. Tbe^^Sp 
ThiUifi shin are sup(X)sed to be toe directors of the win^ 
clouds, &c. such as the an^^els, or spiritual intelligencea, of 
which western writers have spoken : or something like those 
ministering spirits, to which the Scriptures allude. The 
Shius of those T^h'ien shins are the spirits, or spiritual ener- 
gies of those spiritual existences ; and thus the word Shin 
can be understood in the double sense of ^ immaterial, in- 
telligent substances," and of the ** intelli^iit or energetic 
part " of those beings : in which we see how exactly it 
corros|)onds with the term sp^t in onr language, whirh 
means both a separnfe individiinl i^pirituah being, and ttie 
spirit belonging to (hni b.ini;. Thus no alteration need be 
made in (he rendering of the ti;rin, whichever idea is intended, 
but spirit in either case will do. 

It will be evidoni from liie above, that if there be a Shin 
OI spirit bcloiu^ng to Te. th«n Te in the instance above re- 
ferred to nnivt be a real existence, a being possessing a spirit 
or spiritual eiier«iy, and not a mere title, or name of office. 
He exists, he acts, he has attributes and adjuncts, and Is 
therefore a real bein«r. In the state ritual above referred to, 
the principal being for whom the main apt of worship is in- 
tended is Te or Sh€ui>te ; while liie Shin spoken of in the 
same connection is an adjunct of Te. Shin therefore, in the 
instance above refeired to, is not God, nor divinity ; w^ile 
Te or Sliang-te, associated with the Imperial ancestors who 
are Tes, constitute the Gods whom the Chinese su()remeiy 
adore. LiOt it be remembered, also, what is the instance re- 
ferred to. The emperor, who is the h^h priest of the nation, 
is offering up the celestial sacrifice to the Supreme objects 
of adoration, wfieu in fact the princi|>al act of the religion of 
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garded as an adjunct of a beiii&f, wliile others who |K>ssess 
theee Shins are the beings worshipped with the highest reve- 
rence, it i&f plain, that the latter and not the former are to be 
regarded as Gods in the estimation of the worshippers. Wiien 
a being is spoken of as sacrificed to, who possesses an ad- 
junct, it is the being and not the adjunct, who is the object of 
worship. This being is Te, or Shang-te, connected with the 
Imperial ancestors ; and at the period of the celestial sacri. 
lice, these are the principal objects of adoration ; they are 
adored by the hi<rhe8t official character, their shrines are 
devated on tiie highest altar, tlie prostations made before tliem 
are the most humiliating, and the offerings presented to them 
the most costly. In all ihat is done on the solemn occasion, 
there is no reference lo a separate and distinct being called 
Shid, as the supreme object of worship, while the mere 
spirits called T^been Shins, are regarded with secondary 
honours, and only put on a level with the Emperor ; Shin 
is therefore not equivalent to Grod, in the estimation of the 
^, while Te is. 



IX» Sbang-t«^ or Te is used for otiiers besides the SupreiQe. 

From the quotations made from the Shoo-king and other 

classics, it would seem that Shang.te or Te, with reference to 

the invisible world, is osod for the Supreme Being, as far as 

the Chineae were acquainted with him. If these terras were 

employed in such acceptation alone, they would not be suited 

to our piirix>se, as we want to find, if possible, some term that 

is applicable to the Supreme as well as inferior divinities, in 

tli«: esumation of the Chinese, in order that we may employ 

it generically for God. On further enquiry, we shall find that 

botli Shang.te and Te are thus used, by writers belonging to 

the various sects of religion in China. 

In the Chpw-le, vol. 3, page 9, speaking of mete's sacri- 
ficing to Shang-te, on occasion of great national calamities, 
the commentator says, that '' Shann-te here refers to the 
five Tes, because when the people prayed for wind, and rain, 
cold or heat, it was more than what one Te could have pro- 
cured for them, and therefore they prayed to the whole five." 

In the 7f- j^ Heaou-king, sect. 5, page 2, we read that when 
Cbow-kung offered the border sacrifice toHtaveo, he honoured 
How-tselh, his first ancestor, as the assistant in the sacri- 
fice ; and when he ofiered the ancestorial sacrifice to the 
Shahg-tes, he honoured his immediate progenitor, Wan- 
wang, as associate in the sacrifice." Upon which the com- 
mentator says, that " these Shang-tes were the five Tes of the 
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diflr»Tcnt quarters, whose names were Lin-^-wei-gancr, &c." 

In th-: Chow-le, vol. 3, pfiire 7, S|>eakin2f of the ceremonies 
ofT red at the various seasons, a commentator remarks, that 
" when the ancients went to welcome the approachiui; sea- 
sons, at the four horders of the country, they invited the five 
ccle&dai Tes (which are sup|K)sed to preside over the five ele- 

•ments); at which time the five ^ ^ jin te, humaa Tes, 

(Fiili-htj. Shtn-nung, &c.) and the five^ jj^ jin shin, hu- 
man s))irits (Kow-man^, and such like), were associat'^d in the 
sacrifice." These latter were looked upon as the hosts or 
etitertaiaers at the sacrificial feast, without whose hospitable 
attentions, the celestial Tes, it was thought, would have been 
unwilling to remain. 

In the same work, vol. 3. page 23, the king is said to have 
'^ put on certain robes of ceremony, when he sacrificed to the 
Shang-te of the glorious heavens, which were also used when 
sacrificing to the five Tea." 

According to the ^ ^ 9^ j^ Kwang p5 wiih che^ sect. 
38, when the Emperor sacrificed to the Shang-te of the prlo- 
lious heavens, he wore an azure robe ; when he sacrificed to 
the Shang-te of the eastern quarter, he wore a green robe ; 
when to the Sliang-te of the southern quarter, he wore a red 
robe ; when to the Shang-te of the middle region, he wore a 
yellow robe ; when to the Shiang-te of the western region, a 
white robe ; and when to the Shang-te of the northern re- 
gion, a black robe." From the above it would appear, that 
tlie Sliang-'tes of the five quarters, which were probably the 
five Tes who presid<^d over the elements, were looked upon 
as distinct from the Shang-te of the glorious heavens ; and 
yet they were severally called Shang-te. 

In the "^ '^ ^ ^ Koo wan mei tseuen, Han.kaou-tsoo 
is said to have met with four temples, each dedicated to 
a different Shangj^to, who were the azure, white, red, and 
yellow Tes, to which he added a fifth, viz. the black Te. 

Visdelou remarks, that " to each of the five Tes, that were 
supposed to preside over the various quarters and seasons, 
the name of Shang-te was given, and various colours as- 
signed them ; hence the Chinese talk of the green, red, white, 
black, and yellow Shang-tes." 

In the Chow-le, vol. 1, page 33, the king, after sacrificing 
to Sliang-te, is said to have looked towards the sun, and 
sacrificed to the five Tes, whose names are given by the 
Commentator, as Ling-wei-gang, &c. 

In the same work, vol. a, page 10, we have a dissertation 
rei^ai ding the five Tes. One says, that the five Tes were called 
liin^'-wei-gang, with four others. (See a subsequent page.) 
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Another asserts, that they were the same as the five anciont 
sovereigns, Puh-he, Sliin-nung. Hwang-te, Yaou, and Shun. 
A third asks, if the Fivs Tes be the sam'*. as the five ancieiii 
sovereigns just mentioned, then before those soveicigns exist- 
ed \;^ho managed the seasons ? Another thinks, that the five 

Tes were synonymous with. 5% t'heen, Heaven, or the Divi- 
nity ; whii'.h is a^ain controverted by one Ma, who says, '• If 
you consider the five Tes as synonymous with Heaven, then 
why do you make five of them ? and why, after havini^ sacri- 
ficed to Shanv;-te. did the king offer a separate sacrifice to the 
five Tes ?" In his opinioti, '• the five Tes are the .su|jerinten- 
dants of the five elements in Heaven, just as the five moun- 
tains are the guardians of the five reufions on earth. The 
five Tea are not to bj cojisidered as separated from the region 
of heaven, and yet you cannot say, that they are the same 
as August Heaven ; jn.^t as the dva mouniaiuH caiinot 
be consider t^d as detacli^d from the earth, and yet it would 
be improper to say, that they are synonymous with Im|)erial 
Earth." 

According to the rei^ulatioii^ of tiie Chow dynasty, *' the 
ceremonies observed in sacrificiiitr to the five Tes, were the 
dame as those observed in sacrificing to Heaven, in order to 
dtnote their elevation ; bur. th< y dilTercd in soni^ respects 
from those presented to Heavtiu, in order to m irk the di*' 
Unction between them. Thus in sacrifioini^ both to Heaven 
and the five Ten, certain ceremonial robes were employed, in 
which respect. th(;y were viewed as reseiubliui^ each other ; 
but the sacrificijo lljavsjn was offsired at the round hillock, 
and that to th.; five Tes. at the various borders, in order to 
mark the difference between them." Thus it appears, that 
differences of opinion existed anions: the comjnentators re- 
garding these five Tes ; some placing them too low, and 
considering them as synchronous with the five anci'/nt sove- 
reigns of China ; and others rankings them too high, and ac- 
counting them to be synonymou3 with Heaven; but these 
.opinions, however, seem to ijive way before the presumption 
Ihfit they were the mana'^ers of the five elements, which ac- 
cords with the sentimefits of Confucius and Kang-he, as we 
have already seen. Tiiey must have been, therefore, in the 
estimation of the Chinese, real and distinct beings, both from 
their having been distinguished by separate names, (which 
Confucius asserts in his Farhily Sayinirs), and from their 
having been distributed among the various seasons, a|)por- 
tioned to the severah quarters of the heavens, and distin- 
guished by the five colours. They were also worshi|)|)ed 
* at the borders of the country in the oj)en air, at different 
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{periods of ihc year, and joined together in the services 
performed in the illustrious hall, when the ImpermI ances- 
tors were associated with them. They were even called 
Shang-tes, a name which is ^nerally appropriated to the 
Supreme in the estimation of the Chinese and the Emperor 
sacrificed to them in the same robes of ceremony, in which 
lie presented ofrcrinii:8 to the Shang-te of tbs glorious 
lieavcns ; from all whicit we conclude, that they were a 
class of beings, honoured with relis[ious worship, and ne±t 
only to the Supreme, according to Chinese ideas. 

In later times, the sacrifices to the five Tes have been omit* 
ted. on account of the propensity displayed by the Chines^ 
to ascribe the rule of thi dilTireiit dynasties to th^ influence 
of the various metals, wliioli were severally prenided over . by ' 
the Tes of the five colours: and thus supposing different 
metal.-f and colours to b'; iii the ascendant, at certain periods, 
tnrhuit'iit and fiiciiotu pc^rsons set up new emperorsi and 
dynasties, to the i^rea' prejudice of existing governments ; 
hence the worship of ihefive Tes was put down for state 
reasons, and is not alluded to in the rhual of the present dy- 
nastv. See a curious account of this theory in an essav by 
M Viadelou, apjiended to De Guignes' Chou-kiug. That 
author adds, that ^^ b ;sides the Supreme Shan^^-te, who pre^ 
sitles over all heav/n, there are other five ^haui^-tes^ who pre- 
side separately ovjr the five regions of heaviui, the five sea* 
sons of the year, and th<' five eletn^nts ; thus dividing the bur* 
then of the Supreme Shang-t::. These five Shang^tes are 

called ^ ^ T'heen-te, celestial Tes ; and that they may 
not suik under the weight of theii responsibilities, the Chi- 
nese have given them five ^'tpTjin-te, human Tes as as- 
sistants, viz. five of the ancient emperors of China. To these 
five hutYian Tes, they have assigned five ministers or pre* 
fects. Tiie sacrifices to the five Shang-tes were scrupulously 
offered, and continued by all the dynasties: down to that of 
Ming, (A. D. 13H9) but were then entirely suppressed.'' 

It is probably on this account, that in the collection of Odes 
and Essays published by the emperors of the present dynas- 
ty, the ^ !^ Tsing te. Green Te, the ^ ^ Plh te, White 
Te, &c. are in no case capitalized : while an instance oc- 
curs in which the name of the Emperor is elevated two 
characters above tlie line, and that of one of the five Tes men- 
tioned in the same sentence is not capitalized at all ; shew- 
ing that though the five Tes were anciently regarded as 
gods, yet the worship of them having been di8(;ontinued for 
state rea^^ons, they are now considered as iiiferior to the 
reigning Einperor. 
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The Tnouist opinion of the Five Tes corresponds in a 
great measure wiih that of the Confucian sciiool 

In the ^ fif ^ilQl Kwan po wuh che, sect. 5, we have 
the names of the Five Tes as above sjiven, and th^ir resi- 
d iiccs dedcribed, while they are said to pre8i<le over the 
five t^lements. In the 12th section, they say, that the Five 
Tes appeared to Shun, and predicted the time of his ascetu to 
Heaven : after which they came and escorted him in open 
day to the skies. In a subsequent section, the Five Teg are 
represented as ascending their chariots, followed by a host of 
officers, who with themselves were subject to the authority of 

a certain 'jl^ i^ Ta Te, Great Te, who was aorain inferior 
to Laou-keun, the founder of the Taou sect. £n the same 
sentence, affairs are said to be all under the cognizance of 

Shang-te, who dwells in the *fff SH Te t'hing, court of the 
Supreme. In the 25th section, speaking of the human body, 
the navel is described as the pivot of the five viscera, in the 
midst of which the five Tes preside. In the same work the 
different Tes are spoken of separately, and various acts and 
attributes are ascribed to them. In tfie 26th sect, the anci- 
ent emperor ^ «|^ Yen-te is said to be the present jj^ ^^ 
Pih Ttj of the northern region, and superintendent of all the 
Kwfti Sitins throughout theworld. In the 38th sect, the 

p^ ^ tg!h Te, Red Te, beloiiijing to the southern quarter, 
IS said to have had a daughter, who studi^id the principles of 
Taou, that she mi^ht become a fairy. Her dwellinur was on 
the top of a mulberry tree, where she made herself a nest, 
sometimes appearing as a white sparrow, and sometimes as 
a young female. The Red Te wished her to come, down, 
but in vain. He then drove her out of her nest by means of 

fire, when she flew up (o h»3aven, and became a ^Jl^ie nyu, 
goddess. Prom Which we perceive that the Taouists con- 
sidered the five Tes, not only as actual beings, but as having 
children, which, however, they could not control ; as was the 
case also with the fabled ?ods of Grecian mythology. 

The Taouists not only b**.lievcd in the Five Tes, spoken 
of by the Confucian sect, but in a Variety of Tes, great and 
small, who must all be considered in the li^ht of gods, accord. 

mg to their creed. First tliey had their 36 M Jl '^ Yuh 
hwang Shang-te, perfect imj)erial Shang-te, wnom they con- 
sidered as Supreme in Heaven and earth ; his title runs thus ; 
" the perfectly imperial great celestial Te, who at the ex- 
treme beginning opened out heaven, and who has ever since 

regulated the various kulpas, "^ J^hanchin, possessing 

I 
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diTinity, j^ ^ tlie taou, and embodying reasM^ the most 

boDourable in the glorious heavens/' (see the ^ ip[ 3^ 

^f San keaou tseuen shoo.) This 5S 'fn Yoh-te is said in 

the ;;^ J[^ ^ IS ^ T'hae-shang kan yin peen, to have 

jssued his orders to ^ 'Qr Heuen te, to take command of 

the 5C iPP TTieen Shin, celestial spirits, and p^ ^ tTipen 
Jtseang, celestial generals, and to ^o round and inspect all in 
heaven above and earth below, examining into the merits and 

demerits of men and ftf shin, spirits, and sending up a monthly 

report. When the |f shin, spirits, performed meritorious ac- 
tions, he was to re|)ort, but when the spirits transgressed he 

was to degrade tliem into ^ kwei, evil genii ; while the evil 
genii on transgresHing were to be cut asunderand annihilated. 

In the ]^ f$ 4^ ^ Kwang po wuh che, the Taouists 
say, that in each quarter of the celestial region, east, west, 

north, and south, there are eight ^ t'heens, or divinities, 

making 32 in all, each of whom has the word 5^ ^ t'heen 
te, celestial Te attached to his name. In the 2na section, 
we have a description of the flower of immortality, one taste 

of which confers on a person ^ chin, divinity, equally with 

3ETfr Yuh te. It is also said, that in the star where Yuh- 
te resides, there is a purple-coloured pearly gallery, inhabited 

by three canonized immortal beings, in which gallery is '^ 

J^ te seth, the table of the gods. In the 12th section, 
liaou-keun, the founder of the Taou sect, is introduced as 

saying, that Til llfn ^ J^ Yuen che tlieen tsun, the 
first original honoured one of heaven, observing Laou-keun's 

merit, conferred on him the title of ^fc JL T'hae shang, the 
great Supreme, and appointed him to be tiie celestial Te of the 
pearly altar. A little further on, he speaks of having been 

constituted a Te, under the name of ;^ ^ ^Laou te^keun. 

He is also called in the same chapter jS^ j^ ^ ^ t'hae 
shang |.'heen te, the great supreme celestial Te. Further on, 
the great Tes are spoken of, as in some respects synonymous 

with the]|l| seen, immortals. In the 14th section, the ^|l^ 
shins of various hills are represented under the most un- 
couth forms, and are also called the Tes of the said hills ; 
shewine that the word Te is used by the Taouists for the ge- 
nii of hills and rivers. A little further on, we read of the lawn 

of Te, on a certain hill, with a fairy-like |^ Shin to guard it; 
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while the capital of Te id also said to have a Shin to guard it. 
In the 6th section , under the head of geography, the writer 
gives a fanciful description of the Himalaya mountains, the 
ascent of which will ensure immoridlity. Above this region 

is tlie _L 5x ^^^^^ t'heen, hi<4h heaven, which is called, 

the residence of 'j;^ »^ Ta Te, the Great Te. The writer 
then goes on to describe a tree, whicli. planted on earth, 
mounts up to heaven, and a(T irds a medium of communica- 
tion, by means of which the ^ •j|^ chung te, multitude of 
Tes, ascend and de:fcend. A. f^imilar expression occurs in the 
Odes of Soo, s^ct. 25, who says, that an emperor at his death 
mounted the fl jecy clouds, and soared away with the host of 
Tes, upon prancinvr dra.?()ns. In the 20th section, various fa- 
mous men of antiquity are alluded to as the officers of diffe- 
rent Tes, in the world of spirits : on^. is said to be the J^ »r^ 
kwei te, the T^i presiding over evil spirits in the northern 
region, and another over the evil spirits in the middle region. 
Thus we see, that according to the Taou system, a number 
of spiritual beings are called Tes, from the Yuh hwang 
Shang-te, and Laon-keun, down to the multitude of Tes who 
run U)> and down heaven's ladder, and the tribe of Tes who 

are hi some respects synonymous with the ^\j\ seen, immor- 
tals, and who, in the Chinese estimation, hold no office at all. 
Thus the word is employed without reference to authority, 
and is not a name of office, but one descriptive of the state 
and condition of a class of beings. 

With regard to the views entertained by the Buddhist sect, 
we have distinct evidence of their using Te in the sense of a 
divine spiritual being. 

In the iS' W^ H Fa paou pheaou niuh, section 16, 
page 32, Buddha* under the name of Shth-kea-mun-i, is cal- 
led ^ !^ T^ sluh, the God Shth, who does not deign to 
stoop before the honoured of heaven. 

In the JlSl !§ ^ Ohing taou ke, the same phrase, Te ShXh, 
occurs very frequently, with reference to Buddiia. 

In the Imperial Essays, section 19, page 11, we have the 
copy of an inscription attached by Keen-lung to a Buddhist 

temple, in which he speaks of ^ ^ Te Shih, the God 
Shlh dwelling in the middle heavens ; shewing that the ap- 
plication of the word Te to Buddha is sanctioned by Im- 
perial authority. 

In the ^' fj|t ^ ^ Kwani; po wuh che, section 1, we 
have a description of the heaven of Buddha, in which, after 
depictiug the celestial city, which is said to be built of gold, 
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mnd ^^tmhed with pearls, the wriler proceeds Co describe tlie 
residence of tlie houris, whose number amooots lo miUioiis, 

and who are all the wives of ^ ^ Te Shih. In the 37fh 

section, the same person is called ^^ ^M ^^ TTioen Ic shxh, 
the celestial Te Shih. It appears that, according to the Bud. 
dbist system, Sakya was the family name of Buddha, who 
after his death, is su))posed to have been deified^ The word 
Te, prefixed to his name, most probably refers to his absorp- 
tion into the Deity ; as neither before his death, nor after it, 
do we ever read of his having been invested with any autho- 
rity, either in heaven or on earth.* It is to his divinity, 
therefore, and not to bis supremacy alone, that tlie word Te 
refers, shewuig that the term is be to und-^rsitood as indicative 
of condition as much as authority. 

One of the most celebrated deified persons amont; the 

Chinese, and one who is honoured by all the sects, is ]|g i^ 

Kwati-te, called also ^JQ '^ Woo-4e, the cfod of war. Hq 
was a hero, uho flourished in the time of ihe three kint^- 
doms, (A. D. 260) and was celebrated boUi for his great 
bravery and his tried fidelity. His rii^hteousness and bene- 
volence were said to have equalled Heaven^ and to iiav^ 
nssiniilated him to the Divinity ; and being supposed to havQ 
come to the succour of the reigning family at diiferent peri* 
ods, he has been elevated to the rank of a god, and worship, 
ped accordingly. In a popular work, treating of this hero, in 
8 volumes, we have an account of his life and deivth, as well 
as of his subsequent apotheoi^^is, which is ^aid to have taken 

place in the Ming dytiaaiy, when ^JJpPf ^ tse che 
ch'hing te, he was sarrificed to, and Srst called a Te. lu 

the present dyna^jty, he was desigruated ^ J^^ Tate, 
great God, and his tablet ordered to be set up in every 
temple, throughout the emjiirc : iu consequence of which 
we find the shrine of Kwan-te, almost always erected 
in temples dedicated to the honour of Buddha, though he had 
no connection with that sect of religion. 

We subjoin a list of the different beings, who are worship- 
ped as Tes by the various sects in China. 

1. By the sect of the Confucians. 

'ifrTe, who is spoken of, and honoured as the Supreme; 

* Ward, in his mythology of the Hindoos, says, that when a man 
by religious merit attains to the rank, of a superior deity, he is not re- 
gvded as the Governor of the world. Buddhi^ is considered ^s stich a 
deity, Bud therefore his elevation is to he looked on as a deification, 
ivithout any reference to rule. 
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this word is used in all the ancient classics repeatedly in the 
sense of God, as to what he is a4)d does, in the production, 
government, and guidance of all thin i^s ; while the hii^hest 
act of worship is addressed to him. Tiiis being is variously 

called ^ t'heen, Heaven, in the sense of- Providence, and 

K ^ 8hani^-te. with reference to his supremacy over all ; 

^Iso ^ ^ Jl^ Haou t'heen Shani(-te, the Shang-te of the 

glorious heavens, and ^j^ jl •^ Hwang t'heen Shang- 
|e, the Shang-te of Imperial Heaven. 

JE*^ Woo te, tte five Tcs, who are the ^ i^ Tsan^ te, 

the Green Te, called ^ 1^ p|l l-«^'>g-wei-gang ; the ^ ^ 

TseTb te, Red Te, called ^ j^ ^ Tseih-p'heaou-noo ; the 

fl ^ Hwang te. Yellow Te, called ^^ )j^ JSl Shay-keu- 

new ; the gf i^ Pth te, White Te, called ^^^^ PTh- 

chaou-keu, and the || ^ Hth te. Black Te, called Of" % 

^ Heth-kwang-kf . 

^ ^ Wan te, or ^i^ '1^ ^ Wan chang te keun, the 
god of letters, who is supposed to have gone ihrou^h 17 
IransmigraUotWy as a hi«j^li mandarin ; he is generally wor- 
shipped by the Iit.*rau. and his image is set up in the tem- 
ples adjoining those dedicated to Confucius. 

^ W Woo-te, or ^ •j^ Kwan-te, the god of war, al- 
ready alluded to. 

2. By the sect of Taou. 

3k M Jl W ^"h hwansf Shang-te, the Perfect Im- 
periai 3hang-te, the most honourable in Heaven. (Morrison.) 

The kini( of Heaven, (D i Guignes.) Also called the 3i 

Jd ^ Yah hwang ta te, Perfect Imperial great Te. 

^TC^*'^ ^^^ y^®" ta te, the three-fold original 
Great Te- 

S M ^ ^ San kcu ta te, the Great Te who is the 
three-fold hinge of nature. 

~ S A '^ *^^° k wan ta te, the triple ruler, the Great Te. 

TCj^jL*W Y**®" t'heen Shang-te, the originally celes- 
tial Shang-te. 

f^ Klfi dk W Luy tsoo ta te, the god of thuader. 

'j^^Jli^ Heuen t'heen Shan^-te, the Shang-te of 

the sombre heaiveos ; also called ^ ^C /C ^w Heuen t'heen 
ta te, the great Te of the sombre heavens ; who is the same 

with Jtl 'i^ P^h te, the god of the north. 
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by G^s^nius to be a primitive worJ, presenting thfe idea of 
strength and jiower, from which is derived Alah (Hebrew), 
to invoke God. aad Alah (Arab ] to worship Grod, and ulti- 
mately Elohim in the one lan.nia^e, and Allah in the other, 
the princi|>al gr^nertc nmnes for God in those lan^ages. 
Even our own word G m1, in Bn ^lish, is by Dr. H^oderson, 
in his edition of Buck's Th-^nl-j.rical Dictionary, said to be 
derived from the IcJandic Gtli, which si<^ifies the Supreme 
M^'^istrate, and is thus ^^trikinirly characteristic of Jehovah, 
as the moral Governor of the universe. 

We have already qno'ed the Chinese Imperial Dictionary, 
(th»; best authority for the significatioa of words that we are 
acquaiiiied with) which makes Te to be one of the names of 
H-^aven, or the Divinity, and says that it is applied to human 
rulers, only as they may be supposed to imitate Heaven in 
virtue. Shafi!?-t'5, he also tells us is Heaven, or the Divinity : 
and the Five T ;s are th ; names of h^t spiritual beings some- 
times called Shan^-ti*.s. who have charge over the elements. 
It would appear from Kang.he, therefore, that Te or Shaug-te 
is used genericaliy for God, in the Chinese language. 

Another objection against Te is, that it simply marks the 
relation between the ruler and the ruled, without giving us 
tlif*. slightest intimation to what class of beings, whether 
visible or invisible, human or divine^ the said ruler may be- 
lonir. To this we may reply, that we have already adduced 
instances of tlij employment of the word Te, in which there 
can be no mistake about its roferrin;; to an invisible and 
divine being or beings. Th word iiself is explain^^d by the 
chief Lexicoirrapher to mean Heaven, and to be one of the names 
of Heaven, while only those are said by him to be rightly 
called Tes, whose virtue corresponds to that of Heaven. In 
all which we have no reference to the relation existinsr be- 

— - 

5. wh(>re Gesenius has rendered El Gibbar^ the mighty hero, whick 
phrase most interpreters have translated ** the mighty God.*' As this 
is one of the passages brought forward in proof of our Lord's Divinity, 
much intportance is attached to it ; and the maintaihers of the ortho- 
dox creed would be very sorry to see it deprived of its fqroe. But OQ 
the thtfory that the original meaning of a word must be always re- 
tained, and that the secondary signification may only be referred to whea 
the exigency of the case requires it, no doubt we should have to sur- 
render this text into the hands of the Unitarians ; and even that other 
passage, Isa. 7:14. would have to be given up likewis'^, had not an 
inspired writer explained it to mean, '* Immanuel, God with us." 
We infer therefore that no rule can be laid down for the interpretation 
of termn, which are used in vaiious senses, by ascertaining which is 
the primary meaning. We must ascertain what standard writei^ 
neau by its use, and translate accordingly. 
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iween the nilirr and the ruled. The same author says, thai 
*!re is one who judges jusdy, and because Heaven, or the Di* 
viiiity. jud«i:es im|>artially and universally, ih«*refore that 
bejn«r is called Te ; while human rulers, on ncc<»uut of their 
itnitatinyr Heaven in this respect, are called "iVs ; here the 
reference is to mor«il qualities, and not to |>ower or authority. 
That Te conveys the idea of relntionshi|) in a certniri 
•ense, is no argument against its being used i<(Mieri< ally for 
Ood ; for Horslt^y thinks, that '' the word Elohim is expres- 
sive of relation ; not, however, of a relationship between 
equals, but of a relationship between a superior and inferiors. 
The superior is evidently the most absolute, the dt^pendance 
on the side of the other party, the most complete and entire." 
The quotations from the Chinese classics, above made, abun- 
dantly shew that suoh a relationship exists between Te or 
Shang-te, and those who adore him. The moulding and 
framing of things, as the potter does the clay, tov^ether with 
the producing and completing of the myriad of things, which 
are ascribed to Te, refer to the relationship that subsists be- 
tween the former and the formed, and not between the ruler 
and the ruled. All things getting their forms completed from 
Te, as mt:n get their forms completed from (heir parents ; and 
all mea*s coming originally from neav(;ii, ad children do 
from their parents, refer to the reiniiouahip that exists be- 
tween the progenitor and the offspring, more than to that 
which obtains between a king and hid subjects. The being 
the first of all existences, is not the < haracteristic of one who 
is simply a ruler. The causing things to issue forth in 
sprini^, or the making of the energies of nature to bud and 
move, is rather the work of a God, than of a' governor. But 
especially the conferring of a virtuous nature on inankind, 
resulting in sincere and reverential thoughts, is not the work 
of any ruler, but one, who in performing such acts, displays 
rnore the attributes of a divine than of a human benefactor. 
When Te is said to lead and influence men's minds, in every 
action and pardon of their daily avocations, tl^cre is certainly 
a distinct reference to an invisible superintcndant of human 
atfkirs, because these are results which no visible agent could 
produce. So, when Te is said to know all things, to per- 
ceive our reverence in worship, or detect the smallest degree 
of insincerity ; when he controuls the heart, looks on men's 
feelings, and sees them more clearly than in the brightest 
mirror; the reference is most assuredly to a spiritual and om- 
niscient being ; while the spirits of the just bein^^ represented 
as ascending and descending in the presence of Te, proves 
that in these passages the writers had no reference to any^ 
xuler of the present world, but to him who decides ths 

J 
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destinies of the world to come. It is true, the ChineM in the 
above connections make use of a term which means also a 
ruler, but they employ it in a different sense from that in which 
the word ruler is generally understood, and shew that they 
intend by it a higher relationship than that which exists be- 
tween rulers and their subjecu generally. 

Again, other spiritual and imaginary divine beings are 
spoken off as Tes, besides the Supreme, in the estimation of 
the Chinese ; in whose case the word is not indicative of the 
relationship existinsr between the lulers and the ruled. Thus 

the deceased hero gg ^ Kwan.yu, is called a Te ; but he is 
not said to rule over any thing, nor is any portion of man- 
kind supposed to be subject to his sway ; it was metely oti 
account of his fidelity and righteousness that he was de.ified : 
and that no authority was thereby conferred upon him is 
evident, from his being considered as inferior to a living em- 
peror, and being only worshipped by subordinate officers. 
The god Sakya is not looked U|)on as the governor of the 
world, though called Te-shth ; and the hosts and multi- 
tudes of Tea, 8()oken of by the Taouists, who go up and 
down heaven's ladder, are only a species of immortals, like 

^ Seen, who are not invested with any authority at all, but 
roam about at ease, without either charge or res|)oiisibility. 
In all the above instances, the use of the woid Te does not 
refer to the relationship existing between the ruler and the 
ruled, and it is evidently employed to denote a class of di- 
vine and spiritual beings, honoured with the worship of 
their votaries. 

It has been said, that one instance cannot be found where 
the word Ruler does not make sense, as the translation of Te : 
but if the passages we have quoted be carefully examined, it 
will appear that the word ruler would not adequately express 
the meaning of Te, in the cases referred to. It is not suffi- 
cient to say, that those who have translated these and simi- 
lar passages, have used Supreme or Divine Ruler for Te ; 
because the very circumstance of their adding the word Su- 
preme or Divine, shews that they did not consider the sin- 
gle word Ruler sufficient to express the sense of the Chinese 
author. We have already quoted instances from Morrison's 
Dictionary, in which he renders Te " the Majesty of Heaven^" 
Parti, vol. 1. page 236; " Divine Ruler." page 329;" the 
Supreme Sovereign," page 496 ; " Supreme Ruler," page. 
671 ; " Heaven's Sovereign," page 606 ; " the Most High 
Ruler," pages 523, 866; and « the Most High," page 
676. In the same page he says, that Te or Shang-te is ex- 
pressive of the most liigh God ; and in page 863, he renders 
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Tc directly by " God." It is evideRt then, that Morrison 
did not think that Ruler would make sense in every instance, 
and that something more was necessary to express the full 
idea of the Chinese writer in certain passages. It is allowed, 
that when one meaning of a word will not make sense, we 
must do the writer the justice to suppose that he meant to 
convey some other idea by it, rather than set him down 
for a fool. We contend that the word Ruler alone will not 
adt*quately express the mean in or of the authors in the pas- 
sages cited ; but that some other term is necessary, in order to 
express the full sense ; we find that according to Kang-he, the 
word Te is one of the names of Heaven, or the Divinity, and 
that it was applied (though improperly) to certain human 
rulers, who were supposed to imitate Heaven i*i virtue; when 
therefore we meet with cases in which the exigencies of the 
passage require us to translate it by a term expressive of Di- 
vinity, we are not doing violence to the language, so to tran- 
slate it. We also see, that when the word Te is used with 
reference to a class of invisible and divine bein:;s, it does not 
undergo any change of meaning, but is used in its natural 
sense, when translated Ood. 

But it seems, that it cannot be denied that the word Te is 
used for beings called gods ; only the force of the argument 
drawn from such use is sought to the wea'-ceoed by saying, 
that the word Mdexh is used with reference to Jehovah in 
tlie Hebrew Scriptures ; and as we should not translate Melech 
by God in the Holy writincrs, so we should not translate Te 
by God in the Chinese classics. To this we reply, that the 
word Melech is never used in the sense of Grod in Scripture, 
as Te undoubtedly is in Chinese. The Chinese ascribe to 
Te the acts and attributes of God, and spt^ak of Te as form* 
ing and shaping all things, as well asconferrini/ a virtuous 
nature on mankind. But the Hebrew Scriptures never speak 
of Melech sks ihe fovmet efall things, inor as having made 
man upright. Kani;-he says, thai Te is one of the names of 
Heaven, and that Shan^r-te is Heaven, which was the term by 
which they were in the habit of expressing the Divinity : but 
the Hebrews never said, that Melech was one of the names of 
Qod, nor that it meant Grod. The Hebrews were under a 
theocracy, and thus God was frequently called the king of 
Israel, and the king of Jacob ; David also calls Jehovah, hi^ 
King and his God, and Christ is the King of kings, and Lord 
•f lords ; but it is evident, that the word King is employed, 
in all these instances, only with reference to God, and not in 
the sense of God. There is not an instance in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, of the word Melech being used in the same way 
that Te is used to mean God in the Chinese classics. Asain, 
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Ml Uiai Immaouel means, Ood with ns. 
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AQOther objeclion to Tts, ia, that it has been U9ed from the 
highest antiquity, aud still is, the title given to the ruler of 
China. We have before shewn, however, from the Im|jeritil 
Dictionary, aud from the preface to the Shoo-king, that only 
five individuals, during all the classic a<:e, were called Tcs, 
on accouDt of their supiiosi^d imitation of Heaven in virtue, 
and it was not until the sa^es were dead, and the books were 
burned, that Tsin-che-hwani^ (B. C. 203) arrogated to him- 
self the title of ^"^ Hwang-te, of which class, he con^idisr- 

ed himself the first, and therefore styled himself )(^ ^ ^(^ 
Che-hwang-te, the first Hwani^-te. Tliis title of Hwang-te^ 
however, when applied to the Emperor, in the state ritual, is 
always put lower down than the word Te alone, which is 
applied in that document solely to the Supreme in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese. It might be thought by some, that 
Hvnin^-te ia a hi:;her title than Te, because it means •* Great 
Ruler," whije they think, that Te simply means " Ruler :" 
but to this we reply, that the Chinese is a language of 
phrases, and that when a phrase is once established by cus- 
tom to signify* any particular idea, it always stands for that 
idea, without- reference to tlie words which may be employed 
to compose ii ; thui» llwamr-te always means Emiieror, 
while Te alone is frecpienily employed in the sense of Gk)d. 
We may remark further, that the addition of a character to 
eonstitute a phrase in Chinese, though separately signifying 
somethnig more elevated or refined, does not always ada in- 
tensity to the combined phrase. Thus |^ tsing, means finci 

pure, essential, and ^jfjjl Shin, as we hope to shew in the 
sequel, signifies spirit ; when combined therefore, they 
Would seem to mean pure essential spirit, whereas it is well- 
known that the words in combination mean nothing more 
than the animal spirits. If, however. Shin meant G<^. then 
the two characters combined, ou^ht to mean the pure essen- 
tial Divinity. We have before observed, that the five empe- 
rors of antiquity were denominated Tes, on account of thefr 
virtues ; that the tyrant of Tsin assumed the designation of 
Hwang-te, which was continued by the Han dynasty. 
At that period, however, the practice of assigning to deceased 
emperors, tlie Meaou-haou, or ancestorial designation, com- 
n^enced ; from which time, departed monarchs were regularly 
honoured with this title, when enshrined and worshipped m 
the ancestorial temple ; and historians speaking of the kings 
who reined from that dynasty downwards have called them, 
afler their decease, Tes. But previous to the decease of an 
^npevor, be is not spoken of in state papers as a Te ; we 
have looked chroug4i several volumes of Peking gazettes, 
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and find the terms generally applied to the Emperor, to be 

h, HwanjT.shancr, 3&^ Shing-choo, or J^ Shang, but 
we have not met with the word Te alone, with reference to 
a living emperor, in documents soberly worded. It is true, 

thai in the ^ ^t Peaou change which are adulatory ad- 
dresses, or petitions, sent up to the Emperor, he is sometimes 
styled Hwan^-te, or even Te ; but it is evident, that such 
phrases, are used simply as compliments, in the same way as 
James I. is called in th^ preface to our Bibles, " the most 
High and mii^hty Prince," and *' most dread Sovereign ;*• 
while in sober writing, no one woi!ld think of applying that 
title to him. The same is the case with the Chinese Em- 
perors, in regard to Te. 

With reference to the word Te being sometimes applied to 

a living emperor, we may observe, that ^ t'heen is also 

used in the same signification ; for in the ZI2 ^||| Urh-yay, 
vol. I. page 8, we read, that ^'oiie of the titles of tiie Emperor 

is 5\ t'heen, Heaven, or the Divinity." In Bridgman's 

Chrestomathy, page 558, we find the phrase ^ ^ Hwang 
t'heen, Imperial Heaven, which is equivalent in oliinese to the 
most High God, applied to the em|>eror. In Abel's narrative 
of Lord Amherst's Embassy, page 208, the edict issued 
after his departure, condoles with the ambassador^ s^yingt 
" Your good fortune has been small, you have been unable 
to lift up your eyes to the face of Heaven, (i. e. tlie empe* 

ror.)" So also the Imperial throne is called 5^ jfe t'heen 

wei, Heaven's seat; the Imperial consideration, ^ ]g^ 
t'heen gnan, Heaven's favour, or Divine grace, (as Morrison 

has it ;) and the Imperial family,^ ^ t*heen keuen, Hea- 
ven's inmates ; Imperial troojw, ^ Et t*h5en ping, Hea- 
ven's soldiers, or Uie army of Heaven ; tne Emperor's pay is 

called ^ ^ t'heen iGh, the emoluments derived from Hea- 
ven ; the Imperial presence, -^ j|^ t'heen yen, Heaven's 

countenance; the Imperial dynasty, ^^ t'heen chaou, 
Heaven's court. Morrison says, that an imperial messenger 

is called, rather presumptuously^ J^ ^ t'heen she, the 

messenger of Heayen. The Emperor himself, they call 5v 

^t'heen tsze, Heavenjs Son. Martin says, because the 
Chinese take Heaven, God, and the Supreme Godhead to he 
i|ll one, tlicrefore the Son of Heaven, is an much as to say^ the 
n of God. Not only is the Epiperor called Heaven orGod ; 
p is actually wor^liippe^ during his life-time as a divinity. 
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The ceremony of the Ko-t'how. as it is described by Abel, 
page 81, is a specimen of this. '<At the further end of arooin, 
was placed a screen, before which was a table covered with 
yellow cloth, and supporting a vessel of smoking incriise, 
the whole, symbolical of the presence of his Chinese 
Majesty ; all around tliis *^acred emblem, carpets were laid 
for the acconomodation of his faithful votaries ; at a ^iveu 
signal, the mandarins fell on their knees, and, inclining 
their heads, knocked th«^ni tliree times ai^ainst the ground, 
and then arose." Sir George Staunton, in his account of 
Macartney's Embassy, in dt^scribing the same cer»»niony be- 
fore the Emperor's throne, speaks as follows : " The throne 
was ascended by steps, and above it were the Chinese cha- 
racters of t;lory and perfection ; tripods and vt-ssels of in- 
cense were placed on each side, and before it a small table 
as an altar, for placing offerings of tea and fruit to the.v/inV 
of tlie absent em|)eror. Among tfio many names given to 
his Imperial Majesty, he has one which corresponds in 
sound, as well as in written cfiaractcrs, with that given in 
China, som»*times, to the Dvjity : doubtless as an attribute 
of power, residing almost entirely in the (tersou of the 
sovereign, whoae dominioM rliey consider as virttially extend- 
ing over the whole world." '• Believing the Maj« sty of the 
[Emperor to be ubiquitary, they dacrific ». to him when absent ; 
it cannot therefore be surprising that they should adore him 
when present. The adorn t ion. or Ko-t'how, consists in nine 
prostrations of the body, with the forehead touching the floor, 
which is not only a mark of the deepest humility and sub- 
mission, but implies a conviction of the omnipotence of him, 
towards whom this veneration is made." A.ain he des- 
cribes "a feast which was expressly devoted for rendering 
solemn and devout homaire to the Supreme Majesty of the 
Emperor. The ceremonial passed in a vast hall, in which 
were assembled the princes and great officers of state ; at 
particular signals, every person present prostrated himself 
nine times, except the Ambassdor and his suite. He to 
^hom this awful act of adoration was made, in imitation of 
the Deitj^, kept himself the whole time invisible." Thus also, 
throughout the provinces, whenever a decree is received from 
the Emperor, incense is burned, and the mandarins bow and 
prostrate themselves before a tablet inscribed with the words 

1W «^ Wan suy yay, the Lord of ten thousand yeais, in 
prooTof their devotion and allegiance. In Morrison's Dic- 
tionary, Part I, vol. I, page 5S9, we have the phrase ^ ^ 

^^ fung t'heen ming. receiving with reverence the command 
orHeaveii ; which Morrison says, '* is used by the Chinese 
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^wn jwuM -i . to declare their diirine n «iit : and «ioce ilie officcts 

«f ^pvwBflKOt deem the emperor fh«ir god. (ae Vhgli did Che 

Emperor, ITeirf nolns /ubc oHa fedt) they by a bias- 

a adolaiion, apply tJits plirase 1^ 5^ 4^ Amr t*hSeo 
mto^ to the Iioperial command^/' In \ta/^^ 831, Ikrriaoii 
(ffUMnf the Utters pa!e:it of tfie nobility of China, says of 
the Emperor, ^ in Uiaf his ririue equals tliat of Heaven and 
earth (tlie c^od of natur ; j fi^ is styled Hwan^^-t^ ; in chat 
Heaven help* hi'n. and ireais him as a son he is called the 
Son of Heaven; for the Son^of Heaven com:s next after 
Heaven in ruling; tlie tmiverse.'' 

Morrison has preferred to tlie Roman Emperors, and ive may 
here be allowed to pursue the topic a liule further. These 
despots were not only called Theoi^ but incense was bnmt, 
and sacrifices offered to them during their lives, under paia 
of capital pimishm^fit. in the invent of a refusaL But aAsr 
their deatli, the Orecian and Roman Emperors were fre- 
quently honoured with an apotheosis. 

t>n the subject of the apotheosis, or enrolment of mortals 
among the gods, Dr. Smith remarks, in his Dictioiiary of 
. Grecian and Roman antiquities. London 1842, *'that the 
mytholojjry of Greece contains numerous instances of the 
deificaiion of mortals* The iahabitants of Amphipolis of- 
fered sacrifi''/;s to Brasidas after bis death, (Thucyd v. ii .) 
and th<'^ p^>l>h ofBgeste built an heroum to Phillip|>fis. and 
also onP'red sacrifices to him, (H^r* v. 48.^ In the Greek 
kingdoms, which arose in the East, after Alexander, it was 
common for the successor to the throae, to offer divine ho- 
nours to the former sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Pto- 
lemv is described by Theocritus in his 17th Idyl." 

The tt'Tm apotheosis, amon^ the Romans, signified the ele- 
vation of a deceased emi^eror to divine honours. This prac- 
tici>. was cominou u|K)n ilic death of almost all einperors, and 
was usually called their consecratio, and the emperor who 
received the honour of an aixxheosis was said in deorum 
numerunp referri, or consecrari. Romulus was admitted to 
divine honours under the name of Q^uirinus. None of the 
other Roman kin^s received this honour, and we read of no 
instance of apotheosis until Julius Csesar, who was deified 
after his deatn, and t;ames were instituted to his honour by 
Augustus. (Suet. Jul. Ceesar 88.) The ceremonies ob- 
served on the occasion of an apotheosis, have been described 
by Herodian, (iv 3) when a waxen image of the deceased 
jl^^NTQl, with aromatics upon a lofty pile, from the top of 
^^^^Wp eagle was let loose to mount into the sky as the 
Jr WjAftd, which is believed by the Romans to carry the 
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soul of the emperor from earth to heaven : from which time 
he was ipfjr.^hippel with the other go Is. In coiiformity 
with this acooqn I, it id common i.o se<^ on m^Hl.ii^ struck in 
honour of an aixittitiosis, an nltar with fire on it. and an cagrle 
tmkiiii Sl^Ui iuto the air. Meduis of this d scription are 
rery nunierous ; we can, from these medals a1on« (race th^ 
names of sixty indioidwils who received th*. tionour of an 
apotheosis, from the time of Julius Uaei ir lo that of Consian- 
tine the<3reaL On most of them thu word noose ratio occurs. 
Many other monuments liave come down to us which 
represent an apotheosis. Of these the most celebrated is 
the bas-relief in the Townley gallery of the British Museum, 
which represents the apotheosis of Homer ; and there is a 
beautiful representation of the apotheosis of Augustus on an 
onyx-^tone in the Royal nxuscum at Paris. The wives and 
other female relations of the emperors sometimes received the 
honour of an apotheosis ; such as Livia Augusta, the wife of 
Nero, and Faustina, the wife of Antoninus. 

The emperors above spoken of, were not only deified, but 
they hfidjlamens, or priest**, especially appointed to do them 
honour. Fiamen, says Dr. Smith, was the name for any 
Roman priest, who was devoted to the service of at>y 
particular god, (Cicero de Leirg. ii. 8.) and wlio received a 
distinguishing epithet from the deity to whom he ministered. 
(Varro de Ling. Lat. v. 84.) The most dignified were those 
attached to Diiovis, Mars, and Quirinns (or Romulus) : the 
Flamen Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen Quirinalis. 
The number was eventually increased to fifteen ; but 
the three original flamens were alway^j chosen from among 
the patricians, and styled majores ; the rest from the ple- 
beians, with tht ^\Aihti minor es. The priests instituted to 
Augustus, after his d ath, were called Sodales. (Suet. Claud. 
6. Galb. 8.) 

In Adams' Romiin Antiquities, pas;e 453. we read, that 
" the highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. (Minuc. Felix in Octav.) The Romans worshippt^d 
their founder Romnlus as a god, under th<; name of duirinns, 
(Liv. i. 16.) HunC'^ afterwards, thc^ solemn consecration 
(apotheosis) of the em|)eror3, by a decree of the senate, (Hero* 
dian iv. 2.) who w^re thus said to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods. (t;i deorum num^rum^ inter vel in deos referri^ 
Suet. Caes. 88. anlo ^fcan, Plin. Pan. II. (fcc.) also some 
empresses, (Suet. CI. 11. Tacit. Ann. v 2. xvi. 21.) Temples 
ana priests were ass ijrned lo them. Th^^y were invoked with 
prayers. (Virg. Q. i. 42.) Men swore by their name or genius, 
and offered victims on their altar (Horat Ep. ii. 1, 16.)'* 

The same author, pajre 157, speaks of an ancient stone 
found at Ancyra, in Asia Minor, with the following inscrip* 

K 
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lion ; " Imp. CcBsar Dim F. ^c." which he renders *' The 
Emperor Caesar, the (adopted) son of ^Julius Caesar, cq,Ued) 
Divus (after his deificatiori.)" la which we have ao instance 
of the word Diims^ or God, used with reference to Julius Ceesar, 
without even the mention of his name, on the supposition 
that he would be recognized by this epithet, from his having 
been deified. 

He says again, page 159. **ltwas usual to swear by the 
genitcs^ the fortune, or the safety of the em|jeror (during his 
life-time,) which was first decreed in honour of Julius Caesar, 
(Dio. xliv. 6.) and commonly observed : (Id. 50.) so likewise 
by that of Augustus, even after^ his death, (Id. Ivii. 9.) To 
violate tliia oath was esteemed a heinous crime, (Ibid et 
Tacitus, Ann. 1. 73.) and more severely punished ihan real 
perjury, (Tertull. A |)ol. 18). It was reckoned a sfiecies of 
treason, and punished by cutting out the tongue (Qothofred 
in loco:) so that Minutius Felix justly says, (c. 29.) Est 
ethnicis totius per Jovis genium pejerare quam regis. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed 
by the Triumviri to Julius Caesar, (Dio. xlvii. 18.) and con- 
firmed by Aufi^ustus, (Id. li. 20.) altars were privately erected 
to Augustus himself, at Rome, (Virg. Ec. i. 7. Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 
16. Ovid. Fast. i. 13.) and particularly in the provinces ; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, un- 
less in conjunction with the ciiy, Rome. After his death 
they w^e verf/ frequent. 

lb. 300. *'The Triumviri consecrated a chapel to Caesar, in 
the Forum, on the place where he was burnt, and ordained 
that no person who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken 
from tiience to punishment : a thing which, says Dio, had 
been granted to no one before, not even to any divinity j ex- 
cept the asylum of Romulus." 

To the above we may add the testimony of Gibbon, chap, 
iii. sect. 5. "The deification of the emperors is the only 
instance in which they departed from their accustomed pru- 
dence and modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inven- 
tors, the successors of Alexander, the first objects, of this ser- 
vile and impious mode of adulation. It was easily transferred 
from the kings to the governors of Asia ; and the Roman 
magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, 
with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacri- 
fices. It was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the divine honours 
which both the one and the other received from the provinces, 
attested rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome, 
the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations, in 
^B of flattery ; and the .imperious spirit of the first Caesar 
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toe easily coimented to assume an ambition, which was never 
afterwards revived, except by the madness of Calii^ula and 
Domitian. Augustus permitted, indeed some of the provincial 
cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition that they 
should associate the worship of Rome with that of the 
sovereign : he tolerated private su|)ersrttion, of which he might 
be the object ; but h^ contented himself with being revered by 
the senate and people in hifl^ human character, and wisely 
left to his successor the care of his public deifiration. A 
regular custom was introduced, that on the decease of every 
emperor, who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the 
senate by a €olenm decree should place him in the number of 
the gods ; and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended 
with thos^ of his funeral." 

We have an instance of the deification of Romulus in 
Livy, book i. cli. 16. when, as it was thought, that king was 
caught up to heaven. ** Deinde, a paucis initio facto, Deura 
Deo natum, regem parentemque urbis Roman aB salvere uni- 
versi Romulum jubent : pacem pr^cibus exposcimt, nti volens 
propitius su'iih semper sospitet pro/eniem." Also of a prayer, 
in which his name is ranked immijdiately after that of Jupiter 
and Juno, and before that of all the celestial gods, (Liv. liber 
1 chap. 82.) " Audi, Jupiter, et tu, Juno, Quirine, Diique 
oirmes ccelest s, vosque teirestres, vosqa« i;ifcrni, audita." 

Again, we have an instance of the word Divus, " God," pre- 
fixed to the name of AuL'Ustus, to whom, after his death a 
temple and religious honours were decreed. (Tacitus, book i. 
section 11,) "Et ille varie disscrebat, de maj^nitudine imperii, 
sua modestia : ^ Solam Divi Augusti mentem tanta^ molis 
capacem.'" 

Again in Tacit. Ann. Book iv, section 36, 37, " Cum Ui- 
vus Augustus ' sibi atque urbi Romac tempi urn apud Perga- 
iDum sisti non profiibuisset." 

In book iv , section 38, we have the following sentence : 
"Optumos quippc uiortalium altissima cuj>ere. Sic Herculem 
et Libornm apud Greeous, duiiinum apud nos, Deum nume- 
roaddiios." 

In Tacitus Aim. Book xvi, section 21, we read of divine 
honours being decreed to Poppsea, the wife of Nero, who, in 
the next section is called Poppseam divam,e. g. " Ejusdem 
animi est, Poppseam divam non credere, cujus in acta i\\yi 
Augusti et divi Julii non jurare." 

Eutropius says of Domitian, " Dominum se et Deum pri- 
mus appellare jussit ; nuMam sibi ni^si auream et argentcam 
statuam in Capiiolio poni passus est ; superbia quoque in eo 
execrabilis fuit." And of Diocletian, he says, "Diocletianus 
inoratus callide fuit, sagaX|preseterea, et admodum subtilis 
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ingenio, et qui sevcritatcin suain aliena invidia vellet explere 
diligentissimns tj^nien et soIertiBsiiiius priiicepe ; etqui iii 
imperio Romano priiiins retriss consueiiidinis formam, magis 
quam Romans libt^rfafis. irivexit ; adorarique se jussil, cum 
ante pum cuncti s^lutarentur." 

Modestius tells us. that the first cohort in the Roman ar- 
mies carried, with the eat^lcs, images of the emperors, which 
the soldiers worshipped.*' 

In Hooke's Roman History, book xi. chap. 6, we read, that 
in the gymnasium at Alexandria, Antony dressed like 
Bacchus, and Cleopatra like Isis, were seated under an alcove 
of silver, and on two tiirones of gold, wtien their two 
sons were introduced as kings to pay their respects to these 
pretended deities. '< Cum ante, novum se liiberum patrem 
appellari jussisset, cum redimitus hcderis, crocataque velatus 
aurea, et thyrsuni tenens, cothurnis<|Ue subnixnn, currii veltit 
Liber Pater, vectus esset Alexandrice. Yell. Pat. 2. 82. 
Krause, p. B87. 

Horatii Carm. Book iv. ode 5, commences with the fol- 
lowing ascri|)tion to Augustus: 

^ Divis orte bonis, uptime Romulffi 
*' Custos gem is." 
On whit ii the Commentator remarks, " Ostendcre vult 
Augtistutn bonuai esse Deum, a diis boni:f eclitum." 

In the same ode, is the following expression relating to 
Augustus : 

'^etalteris 
'* Te mensi}< adhihet deimi." 
In Ilor. Epist. Book, ii. Ep. I, line 5, addressed to 
Augustus, we read, 

" Romulus, el LiberPaier. et cnni Castore Pollux, 
*' Posr iniienia fac»a dt orum in templa recepti.*' 
Pliny's bitter to Trajan may be quoted here, a part of 
wiiich IS to the followiuL' effeci : 

* An anonymous libel wa^ exhibited with a catologue of 
names of |)cison9, who yet dcilared, that th«y were not 
Christians then, or ever had been ; and they repeated after 
me an invocation of the gods, and of your image, which, for 
this purpose, I had ordered to be brought \v\Si the imasres 
of the deities. They performed sacred riles with wine and 
frankincense, and execrated Cliriet, — none of which things 
I am told a real Chiisliiin tan ever be compelled to do. On 
this account I dismissed them. Others, named by an infor* 
mer, first affirmed, and ihen denied the charge of Christiaafty; 
declaring that they had been Christians, but had ceased to be 
so, some three years ago, otheis still longer, some even 
twenty years ago. All of them worshipped your im^ge, 
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and the statues of the go<l3, and also execrated Christ." 
From tlic foreL'oing exiraots, we p<TceiV(^ that both anion «» 
the Greeks and Romans, it was common to doify distinguished 
mortals at their dt^ath, or even during their lives ; and thtis 
we need i»ot be s'urpristd, if amonnst a |)eo|)le farther reniov d 
fiom the light of revflaiion, such practices should prevail, 
it appears, that the Romans first deified Romulus, tiie foun- 
der of their stale, in which we perc ive a resembhmce to the 
extravagant ascriptions of the honours of deity to their first 
emperors by the Chinese. After Romulurt, the king:8 and 
consuls of Rome were not arreeted with divine honours ; 
neither were the kings of the three dynasties H«*ia, Shanpr, and 
Chow, in Chhia, called Tes. The prju^tice of deifying 
decayed rulers was rersumed under Julius Caesar and the 
emperors who succeeded iiini, as was the case under Tsin- 
che-hwang, in China, with the Han and following dynasties. 
It seems, however, that the Romans excluded from the list of 
deified emperors, those who had disgraced themselves by 
tyranny; and in a similar way the Imperial ritual, appointing 
the rites for the worship of the former monarchs of China, 
omits all those emperors and even dynasties, who are regardea 
as having acted in opposition to the doctrines of the sages. 
^rhe Romans in their prayers put Romulus before the celes- 
tial, terrestrial, and infernal beings invoked by them ; and id 
a way not much unlike this, the Chinese, in the state ritual, 
arrange the services intended for the honour of deceased mo^ 
harchs. befote those presented to the spirits of heaven and 
ecirth : while the prefixing of i>ttm^ to the name of Augus^^ 
tiis, and 7%eo^ to that of Csesar, has its counterpart in the 
practice, to which the Chinese are accustomed, of putting Te 
before the names of their deified em(K;rors. Even the man- 
ner of the apotlieosis, as described by Herodian, viz. that of 
an eagle mounting into the sky, and bearing the soul of the 
emperor from earth to heaven, is not much unlike that 

which the Chinese fable of ^ tf^ Hwang-te, who is said to 
have been carried up to heaven by a long-beardrd dragon ; 
which story has given rise to the Chinese expressions with 
regard to their deceased emperors " he mounted the dragon as 
a chariot : the driver of the dra«^on has ascended to heaven : 
the driver of the dragon has been taken up on high,'* &c. 
" which dragon," says Visdelou, '* bears some resemblance to 
the eagle, in the apotht-osis of the Roman emperois, who 
.were thought either to have ascended to heaven in the form 
of an eagle^ or to have been borne thither on the wings of 
the.rayaT bjrd." See his essay appended to De Guignes' 
translation cf the Shoo-kiog. 

The resemblance between the deification of empeiors prac- 
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ticed by the Romans, and that current among llie Chinsse^ 
holds good in another res|)ect, that it prevailed in both nations 
■until the Go8|>el came among them ; and as tlie practice, and 
all the superstitions connected with it gave way before the 
influence of Chritianity in the days of ConstdDUne, may we 
not hope that the same result will follow the propagation of 
the Go8i)el in China in ihiise latter days. The Apostles, when 
they began to preach the truth throughout the Roman 
empire, found human rulers deified, and regularly sacrificed 
to, after their death ; while the divine name was frequently 
prefixed to that of human beings, both before and after their 
decease ; the Apostles, however, did not object to use the 
word TheoSj as generic for God, notwithstanding it was 
prostituted to such pur^toses ; but finding that it was used by 
the people for whom they wrote in the sense of the Supreme, 
as well as of inferior deities, they by the sole appropriation 
of it to divine beings, showed (hat they disapproved of its 
application to mortals, and finally tlie impious ascription 
of the divine name to mortal men, with the absurd practice 
of deifying emperors, gave way l)efore the increasing light of 
the Go3|)eL 

If we were asked whether, with the views entertained by 
us, we should discountenance the use of the word Te, for an 
emperor, we should say, just as much as the Apostles would 
have done the employment of Theos before Cfesai, or Divtis 
before Augustus ; at»d we have no doubt that, tn proportion 
as ihe Gospel triumphs, siich practices will be discontinued. 
Let it be observed, howt^ver, that we merely speak of dis- 
cpunjtenancing the use of Te, with such an application, but 
not of Hwang-te : this latter being a set phrase used in a de- 
finite sense which is never mistaken. In the Chinese state 
ritual, as we have before observed, the word Hwang-te is 
always used for the emperor, while Te is appropriated ex- 
clusively to tlie Supreme, the former being elevated biit two, 
and the latter three characters above the line. We might fall 
back, therefore, upon this examjile. 

But it has been objected, diat the word Te is used for 
emperors by Chinese liisforians, in the way of regular narra- 
tive ; and if we take the stream of historical works from the 
Shoo-king, down to the present time, hundreds and thousands 
of instances would be found, where Te refers to emperors, 
to one in which it is used in the sense of God : in reply to 
which we may say, that the Chinese havimr adopted the sys- 
tem of deify mg deceased emperors, applif^d to them the 
saine name which they had been in the habit of employing 
jilien speaking of Heaven, or the Divinity : thus they say, 
Te spoke, and Te acted, and Te issued hjs commadd&, 
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&c. Bui it is observable, that the word Te, in the liistorir 
of China, is used with reference to none but the fir:it five 
emperors, ending wiih Yaou and Shun ; after their death, the 

word 3E y>o^^^ king is employed; and not until the tyrant of 
Tsin, assumied tiie title of first monarch, was tiie word Te 
again applied. The Han dynasty having continued (he title 
of Hwang- te, the word Te is used with references to deceased 
emperors down to the present dynasty. As to the muuber of 
instances in wiiich Te occurs, we n>ay reni«»rk. that if^ writing, 
historical works, which treat principally of eartfily emperors, 
and rarely of divine rulers, it is not to be wondered at, tiiat 
the former are mentioned much more frequently than tha 
UUer. The same would be the case with iiistories composed 
by Hume and Gibbon : and if the English had been in the 
habit of deifying their monarchs, as the Chinese, have, andx>f 
using the same term for the Supreme, that they did, by the 
consent of their wise men, for the virtuous kings of antiquity, 
and throu<j:h the flattery t)f courtiers, ort le adiilaiio i ofd^s-. 
cendants, for departed monurchs in general, then we should 
doubtless have found hundreds of ioslanccs, in whicli th& 
term in qn<iStion was applied to hiunan, to one, in which it 
was used with the referenc^^ to llie Divine rui(;r. 

Another objection to Te is. that if employed in translating 
tlie first commandiucnt, it would forbid hoina^re to human 
emperors, and unloose the bonds of civil obedience. Seeing 
that various di.iionaries uive the mv^aning. of the word Te, 
as tiie honourable d(i:9iguation of tho ruling power, and the- 
titleofoue who rules over tlic empire, it has been asked, 
whetlier, by forbidding the Chinese to have any other Tes 
besides the one issuiug the command, we should not be. 
propasrating a precept the most disorganizinjr and subversive 
of civil government, that ever was |)ropouuded ? to which 
we reply, that there might be some force in the objection, 
if the Chinese had been iu the habit of using the word Te 
commonly for a living emperor, and if they had never em- 
ployed it in the sense of superior and invisible beings, and 
especially for one to whom they ascribe the production and 
guidance of all things. As it a|)pear3, however, from the 
Imperial Dictionary, that the woid Te is one of the namei 
of Heaven^ whom the Chinese regard as the Divinity, and that 
it was applied by them:Jelves to earthly rulers, only in 
consequence of their supposed resemblance to the Divine, we 
mjght| even on their own principles, insist wi the propriety 
ofacknowled.iing only one Te. For, if it be necessary, as 
their lexicographers say, that one should imitate Heaven, or 
the Divinity, in virtue, be fore he could be entitled to the name 
ofTe, we might usk them, who ever fully and perfectly 
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imifaled (ho Divinity in excellence and goodness 1 and as no 
human or angelic being could pretend to overshadow all 
things with a protective influence as Heaven does, or to shed 
down natural and moral bli.ssings on mankind like the 
Divinity, so no one could ever presume to approf>riate to 
himself the naine of Te. in like manner, we mii^t argue, 
as durin<T his lifc.-tim^ li : would not claim such distiHction, 
so after his death, no »uch honour could be put upon him. 
Besides we h^ve shewn, that it is not the practice of the 
Chinese, in state papers and sober writing, to aitar.h to the 
names of their emp<^rors tlie word Te, during their lives, but 
after death, when they are supposed to have mounted the pranc* 
ini? dragons and soared aloft, (as the souls of the Roman em- 
perors were thou'^ht to have nf^ounted on eagle's wings to 
heaven,) and when th^y have been enshrined in the an- 
cestorial temple, aui oven associated as secondaries in the 
sacrifices off';red to the Supreme in heaven ; under such 
circumstances, and honoured with such worship, it is not 
wonderful that the Chinese should sfo the length of giving 
them the name usually appropriated to the Divinity. The 
Chinese know very well how to distinguish between earthly 
and celestial T<is, between visible and invisible beings, who are 
the objects of adoration : and if it were clearly stated, that they 
must not put any one on a par whh Him whom they call tlie 
Lord and Governor of Heavrn, and' the arbiter of human 
destinies, and that they should have none other such Tes 
before kiui, they would no donbi, see the propriety of it, and 
would be very far from supposing that by such a prohibition 
we meant to forbid allegiance to civil rulers. 

An attentive reader of the precept contained in the first 
commandment would see that the person speaking was 
not a human but a divine beiui. That he was represented 
as Jehovah, who had brought tlie people up out of the land 
of Egypt, and the house ot bondage ; and whatever mode be 
adopted for rendering the incommunicable name, whether we 
use Supreme Lord, or Heaven's Sovereign, or the self- 
existent One, it will evidently be seen, that some invisible 
and celestial, some divine and infinitely exalted being is 
spoken of, who had a right to command, and who [)ossessed 
authority over the universe. They would recognize in fact 
the Supreme in Heaven, who was also the most High over 
all the earth. Now no lord or sovereign could tolerate in 
those subject to his sway, or who formed part of his 
dominion, a divided allegiance ; he must have all or none. 
And is it surprising that the Lord and Governor of Heaven, 
should require his subjects to acknowledge hip! only aa 

Supreme? or would it be considered as disorgaoizinff or 

^■|j . . . -' 
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■ubirersive of civil ^overnr.ierit, for an invisiblt) and celestial 
ruler to require from his votiiries that they should worsliiphiin 
alone ? and when it appears, that the person sp uking is 
the Lord of all, who claims sovereiguty over all hi»; creatures, 
it will then seem highly proper, that 1^ should dt^mand 
from his people, that. they should have none oiht^r spiritual 
and divine Tes bifore him. It would be evident, that the 
passage under consideration did not refer to huiuau rulers, 
but to invisible apd celestial beings, and therefore the true 
meaning conveyed by it would be seen to be, that he who 
is Lord of the invisible world, requires that men should 
have no other such Lolds besides hims< If. In fact, the 
chief Chinese lexicographer explains the word Te as 
originally meaning the Supreme Divinity, besides a ^riety 
of spiritual beings. All wrH-informed Chinese feel no 
difficulty in understanding the word, when it refers to divine 
and spiritual beings, in tbeir owfi books ; atid weh aven ot 
met with a simple instance in which ititorpretnrs have 
made any difficulty about th« m<^aning of Te in the ancient 
classics; nor of any dispute as to whethtT it referred to a 
visible or invisible being. We have given hundreds of 
instances, and could have produced many more, in which tho 
word Te occurs hi the sense of divine bein^^s, whih; it is so 
ti-^ed by the common people with reference lo the objects of 
their own worship, in daily conversation, and yet we never 
met with. any who misinterpreted the meaning, or of any 
dispute arising amongnit them, as to the right application of 
the term. If Te must not be used because some Chinese 
might possibly apply it to human rulers, we oui:ht to remem- 
ber that the same argument would a|)ply in the case of the 
Hebrew word Jsilohim, It is well known that tlie la^v of 
IVloses speaks of civil judgc.s hs Etohim, and sanctions their 
being so called :. if then an Israelite were told, that he must 
have no other Blohifn but Jehovah, he might utrderstand it as 
prohibiting all deference to civil judges. But the Israelites, 
it may be replied, would understand the passage as referring 
to spiritual beuigs ouJy, notwith. standing the word was 
applied to civil judges ; and so we may say, that the Chinese 
would understand Ttjto refer to invisible and divine beiniys, 
notwithstanding the word was used with a civil acceptation. 
It has been said, that Taou-kwang is as much a Te or 
Ruler, as Shang-te is, though he rules in a much smaller 
fipace ; and if we were to tell the Chinese that they must 
have no other Tes besides Jehovah, Taou-kwang might 
complain of our interfering with his sovereignty, and forbid 
the propagation of our religion in his dominions. But such 
ajpprehenBioos are entirely groundless ; because, iu die first 
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place, the title given ro Taou-kwang in those state^papen which 
are published under his sanction is not Te, but Hwaag-shaog, 
or Hw2Uig-te ; in the next place, Taou-kwang himself, and 
all his progenitors, in their essays and public documents, 
have been in the habit of using the word Te for the Supreme 
Being, (as far as they were acquainted with him,) and for 
inferior divinities, withput seeming to imagine for a moment 
that their subjects would understand by such term, either 
themselves or their office. Of such uses of the term, there are 
very frequent instances ; among the ren we may notice, (hat 
Shun-cbe, the first emperor of the pr^^sent dynasty, speaks 
of " carrying out the business entrusted to him by Te, and of 
handing it down to future ages.'' Ei-en-lung, speaking of 
his father Yung-ching, says, that *• the virtue of his sincerity 
was such, that he could submit Jiim^^elf to the inspection of 
Te." In another pl€u:e the Imperial writer asks, " on whom 
are we to rely for the staff of life but Te ?" Further, Te is said 
to be " universally acquainted with afiairs, how much more 
with our reverence in worship ? looking up to him we sup- 
plicate a favourable year, upon which our wishes are perpe- 
tually set." Again, the emp^Tor says, that ^Hhe clouds and 
storms encircle tiie throne of Te, as the people surround the 
standard of their sovereign." Also 8|)eaking of prayer, he 
says, '* If there be but the smallest degree of sincerity, rt will 
be perceived by the glance of Te ;" for *' Te delights in fos- 
tering human life ;" and " Te will bestow the wished-for 
rain." ' *' Te alone can discern between the right and the 
wrong; " and '' the sincere, thoughts in tus are to be ascribed 
to the virtuous nature bestowed on us by Te. " Now in all 
the above sentences it is manifest that the imperial writers 
used the word Te in the sense of a Divine Being ; by it they 
certainly did not refer to themselves, neither was there any 
danger of their subjects understanding the word as referring 
to earthly rulers. In fact we find that, in the state ritual, 
the being honoured with supreme adoration, and occupying 
the chief shrine in the imperial sacrifice is Te, to whom the 
emperor accords the highest honours which the theory of his 
leligion acknowledges. If, grounded on this service, any one 
were to urge the necessity of confining religious adoration to 
one, and the propriety of excluding aU others, it would not 
appear so extraordinary as some may suppose ; and certainly 
no Chinese would imagine, from such a requisition, that civil 
obedience was improper ; or that they were not to render to 
Cffisar the things that are Ceesar's, as well as to Gpd the things 
that are God's. The jealousy of the Divine Being as to the 
~iip paid to any besides himself is purely a doctrine of 
"" and we could not expect to meet in the Chinese 
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system with a prohibition of having mor^ eods than one ; 
but if such a doctrine were propountfed to Taou-kwang, we 
h^ve ao doubt that he would see the jostice of allowing, that 
such a God as the Scripture reveals miiht well require the 
sole adoration of mankind: at any rate the emperor could 
not be BO absurd as to suppose, that a human sovereign was 
alluded to by the use of the word ' Te, whan he knows that 
from all antiquity down to the present day, all the learned in 
his nation haveb^en in the habit of u :'' • the term in question 
to designate the Ruler of all. 

If it be still ursjed, that the Chinese would be in danger 
(rf* misunderstandinjc the sense of the first commandment, 
were Te eiAployed for Go(f ; we reply, that there would be 
equal danger of their misunder^^tandin^ it, if Shin were used. 

For according to the >?^ WiSx ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ " every thing 
ethereal and spiritual is caued Shiu ; the soul is the Shin, 
and the anima is the Kwei of the two-fold breath of nature. 
In the Imperial Dictionary, we read, that '^ Shin is ling, 
spirit," and a^ain, '< Ling, spirit, is Shin." In all the above 
instances. Shm cannot be rendered God, and it is translated 
spirit by the most celebrated European Sinologues. But as 
we expect to dwell on this point more fully in a subsequent 
part of this paper, we shall take it for granted here, that the 
principal meaning of the word Shin is spirit or spiritual 
beings. Such being assumed, we^ ask, what would the 
Chinese understand by the requisition to have none other 
Shins before the one making th^i^demand. . ,To have, means 
not only to possess, but to hold, or regard as existing ; and 
when a Chinese is told that he must not possess nor regard 
as existing, any other Shins besides the one addressing him, 
he might possibly understand it as requirin*^ him to renounce 
the idea of the existence of anything else ethereal and 
spiritual, or of any other invisible and inscrutable thing, 
besides the being issuing the command ; in short, that there 
are no sfHrits in heaven, nor on earth, but that one. That a 
Chinese, taking the native dictionaries for his guide, would 
be in danger of thus interpreting the first commandment, 
cannot be denied by any one who considers that his own 
spirit is a Shin, and that Shin is used in Chinese books for 
mere spirits, a hundred times to one where it designates 
divine persons. If it be said, that no sensible Chinese 
would misunderstand the term, from its connection ; ' 
we answer, that the same and much more may be said. with 
regard to Te : for Te is used for the author and disposer 
of all things, as well as for the object of supreme regard, 
while Shin never is. 
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ticed by the Romans, and that current among the Chinsse^ 
holds good ill another res?pect, that it prevailed in both nations 
iuntil the Gos{>el came among them ; and as tlie practice, and 
all the suj>erBtition8 connected with it gave way before the 
influence of Chritianity in the days of ConstaDline, may We 
not hope that the same result will follow the propagation rf 
the Go8i)el in China in these latter days. The Apostles, when 
they began to preach the truth throughout the Roman 
emi^ire, found human rulers deified, and regularly sacrificed 
to, after their dfeath ; while the divine name was frequently 
prefixed to that of human beings, both before and after their 
decease ; the Apostles, however, did not object to use the 
word Theosj as generic for God, notwithstanding it was 
prostituted to such purfioaes ; but finding that it was used by 
the people for whom they wrote in the sense of the Supremue, 
as well as of inferior deities, they by the sole appropriatioa 
of it to divine beings, showed ihat tliey disapproved of its 
application to mortals, nnd finally the impious ascriptioQ 
of ihe divine name to mortal men, with the absurd practice 
of deifying emperors, gave way Ijefore the increasing light of 
the Go3|)eL 

If we were asked whether, with the views entertained by 
us, we should discountenance the use of the word Te, for an 
eimper^r, we should say, just as much as the Apostles woulc) 
have done the employment of Theos before Caesar, or Divtis 
before Augustus ; and we have no doubt that, in proportion 
as (the Gospel triumphs, such practices will be discontinued. 
Let it be observed, however, that we merely speak of dis* 
cpunjt^nancing the use of Te. with such an application, but 
not of Hwang-te : this latter being a set phrase used in a de- 
finite sense which is never mistaken. In the Chinese state 
ritual, as we have before observed, the word Hwang-te is 
always used for the emperor, while Te is appropriated ex- 
clusively to ilie Supreme, the former being elevated but two, 
and the latter three characters above the line. We might fall 
back, therefore, upon this examjile. 

But it has been objected, tliat the word Te is used for 
emperors by Chinese historians, in the way of regular narra- 
tive ; and if we take the stream of historical works from the 
Shoo-king, down to the present time, hundreds and thousands 
of instances would be found, where Te ref :rs to emperors, 
to one in which it is used in the sense of God : in reply to 
which we may say, that the Chinese havin«j adopted the sys- 
tem of deifying deceased emperors, applif^d to them the 
same name which they had been in the habit of employing 
when ppeaUiiig of Heaven, or the Divinity: thus they say, 
that Te spoke, and Te acted, and Te issued his commaods, 



&c. Bui It is observable, that the word 'fe, in tlie Instorjr 
of China, is used with reference to none but the fir:it five 
emperors, ending wiih Yaou and Shiin ; after their deatli, the 

word 3E y>o^^ king is employed ; and not until the tyrant of 
Tsin, assumjsd tlie title of first monarch, was the word Te 
again applied. The Han dynasty having continued (he title 
of Hwang-te, the word Te is used with reference to deceased 
emperors down to the present dynasty. As to the miiuber of 
instances in which Te occurs, we n>ay reni«»rk. that in writing, 
historical works, which treat principally of eartf:ly emperors, 
and rarely of divine rulers, it is not to be wondered at, tiiat 
the former are mentioned much more frequently than tha 
latter. The same would be the case with iiistories composed 
by Hume and Gibbon : and if the English had been in the 
habit of deifying their monarchs, as theChinosri have, andx>f 
using the same term for the Supreme, that they did, by the 
consent of their wise men, for tlie virtuous kint^s of antiquity, 
and throui^h the flattery t)f couriiers, or t le adiilaiio i ofd:s-. 
cendants, for departed monarchs in general, then we should 
doubtless have found hundreds of instances, in whicli th& 
term in quostion was applied io hmnan, to one, in which it 
was used with the reference (o the Divine rui(;r. 

Another objection to Te is. ihat if employed in translatifig 
tlie first commandincnt, it would forbid hoinacre to human 
emperors, and unloose the bonds of civil obedience. Seeing 
that varioiH diitionaries sjive the meaning of the word Te, 
as tiie hononrahld de.^ignation of rho ruling j)()wer, and the- 
titls of one who rules over the empire, it has been asked, 
whet iter, by forbidding the Chinese to have any other Tes 
besides the one issuing the command, we sitould not be 
propacrating a precept the most disorgani/injr and subversive 
of civil government, that ever was |)ropounded ? to which 
we reply, that tiiere might be some force in the objection, 
if the Chinese had been in the habit of using the word Te 
commonly for a living emperor, and if they had never em- 
ployed it in the sense of superior and invisible beings, and 
especially for one to whom they ascribe the production and 
guidance of all things. As it a|)pear3, however, from the 
Imperial Dictionary, that the woid Te is one of the names 
of Heaven, whom the Chinese regard as the Divinity, and that 
it was applied by them:Jelves to earthly rulers, only in 
consequence of their supposed resemblance to the Divine, we 
mjght^ even on their own principles, insist on the propriety 
of.acknowled;.Mng only one Te. For, if it be necessary, as 
their lexicographers say, that one should imitate Heaven, or 
the Divinity, in virtue, b< fore be could be entitled to the name 
of Te, we might usk them, who ever fully and perfectly 
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ticed by the Romans, and that current among the Chinsse^ 
holds good in another res?pect, that it prevailed in both nations 
»until the Gosj^el came among them ; and as tlie practice, and 
all the suiwrstitions connected with it gave way before the 
influence of Chritianity in the days of ConstaDtiue, may We 
not hope thai the same result will follow the propagation of 
the Go8j)el in China in these latter days. The Apostles, wlien 
they began to preach the truth throughout the Roman 
empire, found human rulers deified, and regularly sacrificed 
to, after their death ; while the divine name was frequently 
prefixed to that of human beings, both before and after their 
decease ; the Apostles, however, did not object to use the 
word Theosj as generic for God, notwithstanding it was 
prostituted to such purjioaes ; but finding that it was used by 
the people for whom they wrote in the sense of the Suprem/e, 
as well as of inferior deities, tliey by the sole appropriatiba 
of it to divine beings, showed (hat they disapproved of its 
application to mortals, nnd finally ifie impious ascription 
of ihe divine name to mortal men, with the absurd practice 
of deifying emperors, gave way Ijefore the increasing light of 
the God|)eL 

If we were asked whether, with the views entertained by 
us, we should discountenance the use of the word Te, for an 
emperor, we should say, just as much as the Apostles would 
have done the employment of Theos before Caesar, or Divus 
before Augustus ; and we have no doubt that, in proportion 
as (the Gospel triumphs, such practices will be discontinued. 
Let it be observed, howt^ver. that we merely speak of dis- 
counitenancing the use of Te, with such an application, but 
not of Hwang-te : this latter being a set phrase used in a de- 
finite sense which is never mistaken. In the Chinese state 
ritual, as we have before observed, the word Hwang-te is 
always used for the emperor, while Te is appropriated ex- 
clusively to tlie Supreme, the former being elevfitted but two, 
and the latter three characters above the line. We might fall 
back, therefore, upon this example. 

But it has been objected, tliat the word Te is used for 
emperors by Chinese historians, in the way of regular narra- 
tive ; and if we take the stream of historical works from the 
Slioo-king, down to the present time, hundreds and thousands 
of instances would be found, where Te ref :rs to emperors, 
to one in which it is used in the sense of God : in reply to 
which we may say, that the Chinese havinir adopted the sys- 
tem of deify mg deceased emperors, applif^d to them the 
same name which they had been in the habit of employing 
when speaking of Heaven, or the Divinity: thus they say, 
that Te spoke, and Te acted, and Te issued hjs commaods, 



&c. Bui it is observable, that the word I'e, in the liistorjr 
of China, is used witli reference to none but the firjit five 
emperors, ending with Yaou and Shun ; after their death, the 

word 3E t^?aw^, king is employed ; and not until the tyrant of 
Tsin, assumed the title of first monarch, was the word Te 
again applied. The Han dynasty having continued (he title 
of Hwang-te, the word Te is used with reference to deceased 
emperors down to the present dynasty. As to the mnuber of 
instances in which Te occurs, we nKty renuirk. that m writing, 
historical works, which treat principally of earthly emperors, 
and rarely of divine rulers, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the fermier are mentioned much more frequently than thd 
latter. The same would be the case with histories composed 
by Hume and Gibbon : and if the English had been in the 
habit of dfifying their monarchs, as theChinesr: have, andjof 
using the same term for the Supreme, that they did, by the 
consent of their wise men, for the virtuous kiii^^s of antiquity^ 
and throuu^h the flattery of courtiers, or t le ndulaiio i of d.s-. 
cendauts, for departi^d monarchs in gencrtil. then we should 
doubtless have found hundreds of iot^laiices, in which the 
term in qu;iStion was a|)])lied to human, to one, in which it 
was used with the reference to the Divine ruic.r. 

Another oi^jection to Te is. ihat if employed in translating 
the first commandment, it would forbid honmire to human 
emperors, and unloose the bonds of civil obedience. Seeing 
that various dii'tionaries ijive the meaniug of the word Te, 
»s the honourable dc.'^iguation of (ho ruling power, and the- 
title of one who rules over the empire, it has been asked^ 
whether, by forbidding the Chinese to have any other Tes 
besides the one issuiug the command, we sliould not be 
propacfating a precept the most disorganizinjr and subversive 
of civil government, that tjver was |)ropouuded ? to which 
we reply, that there might be some force in the objection, 
if the Chinese had been iu the habit of usiug the word Te 
commonly for a living emperor, and if they had never em- 
ployed it in the sense of superior and invisible beings, and 
especially for one to wiiom they ascribe the production and 
guidance of all things. As it appears, however, from the 
Imperial Dictionary, that the woid Te is one of the names 
of Heaven, whom the Chinese regard as the Divinity, and that 
it was applied by themselves to earthly nders. only in 
consequence of their supposed resemblance to the Divine, we 
mjght^ even on their own principles, insist o<\ the propriety 
ofacknowlediMng only one Te. For, if it be necessary, as 
their lexicographers say, that one should imitate HiJaven, or 
the Divinity, in virtue, b< for e be could be entitled to the name 
ofTe, we might ask them, who ever fully and perfectly 
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and not of nature, and left the difference in nature between 
the two kinds of Kurioi (the human and divioe) to be 
gathered from the general strain of revelation. Attentive 
readers of the New Teatnment have however felt, that in 
those cases in w hich quotations are made from the old, con- 
taining the word Jehovaii in tht^m, particularly where Christ 
is [)rophecied of, it would have teod<id more roadily to the 
elucidation of the dortrinj of U\s divinity to common readers 
had the ori^rinal term been retained. Comp. Matt. 3 : 3. Is. 40 : 3. 
It has been objected, that the word Te cannot properly be 
applied to express the oneness of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, because'it is applied to a succession of |)ersons, and 
does not, say the objectors designate nature ; we conceive 
however, that the term was originally applicable to one 
being, having one nature or substance, and that its applica- 
tion to a succession of persons, is an incidental circumstaace 
in its history as a word, arising from the peculiar tendency 
of the Chinese, to reverence their emperors as the sons of 
Heaven, or even as the Divinity himself. The objection 
that Te cannot properly be used to express the oneness of 
the persons in the Trinity, because it is applied to a succea- 
siou of p^rson^, would be obviated by the consideration, tliat 
the em|>eror3 over the Chinese people, are by them properly 
calltfd Tes, ii. distinction from Hwang-te, only after theirdeath 
and deificaiioii^ when they are enshrined in the ancestorial 
temple, have the Meaou-haou applied to them, and are wor- 
shipped as Gods. But the same objection could also have 
been raised against Theos and Deus^ in the afM)stles' days 
which term^ had been applied to the Roman Emperors in 
succession after their death, and even sometimes during their 
lives. In truth, it is not by anything in the term which we 
employ for God, that we can ever hope to give to heathen 
nations accurate ideas on so mysterious a subject as the 
Trinity. We must invent new terms to express that 
oneness of nature which is involved in the word Godhead. 
We conceive that Shin, of itself, supposing for a moment 
that it did mean something divine, could not convey the idea 
involved in the term Deity, and would need some such 

adjunct as t^ sing, to give it the meaning of nature ; and the 
same method could be adopted with regard to Te. 

We have already shewn from the Imperial Dictionary, that 
Te is one of the names of He^yen, or the Divinity, and is 
applied to human rulers only in ..consequence of their 
supposed resemblance to Heaven in virtue or quality. It 
is not then, a title indicative of office, but an epithet, 
pressive of the quality of the person to whom it is attached^ 
~ is indicative of the attributes which constitute the beiaj^ 
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^spoken Trf, what he is. Heaven could not be Heaven, nof 

could Te be Te, without that ^ tth, virtue, which constitutes 
the essential quality of the divinity^ ; nor eould human rulers 
be designated Tes. in the estimation of the Chinese, unless 
they were supposed to resemble H'laven in this attribute. Te 
therefore contains in itself the idea of amoral qualification^ 
and is applied to both divine and human persons, because in 
respect of virtue they are sup|K)sed to resemble each other. 

But let us, in this point of view, test the suitableness of 
Shin, as the word whereby to express the idea of God ia 
Chinese. The word God conveys the idea of a being 
possessed of a divine nature. But all the native dictionaries 
speak of Shin as spirit, or spiritual ener^Vj and say nothing 

of its ^sing, nature, still less of its ^ t'he, substance, or 

essence. If tlie word ^sing, nature, were attached to Shin^ 
the Chinese, if they understood it at all, would consider the 
compound phrase as indicating the nature of a spirit, rather 
than tliat of a god ; and, if applied to the oneness of the 
persons in the Sacred Trinity, ir woul I not convey the itn^ 
pression that they were of one divine essence, but that they 
were possessed of one and the sam * spiritual nature. 

It has been objected that, notwithstanding Te has been used 
with reference to the Suprem*^ Divinity, and others called 
gods by tlie Chinese, its having been used for other purposes 
is an argumrint against its employment by Missionaries as s 
translation of Theos. To this we may reply, that there is 
no term in the Chinese language, at all approacliin^ to any- 
thing like divinity, which has not been u^ed for other 

purposes. ^ T'heen, Heaven, the first word that the 
Chinese use in that sense,, has been employed for the material 
heavens, as well as for the Lord and Governor thereof ; for a 
particular divinity, (see Morrison) ; besides being used for tlie 

f[ods of the thirty-two heavens of the Taouists. It has 
ikewise been used for deified emperors, in which sense it 
is still employed. Shin, the term proposed by some, means, 
as we shall see in the sequel, spirit, and has been used for 
^parate and individual spirits, as ghosts, elves, fairies, &e. 
So that if to designate God, a term be required which has 
never been used for other purposes, we shall not succeed ia 
finding such a term in the indigenous langua^^e of Chin.«^ 
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HAVING eone throuzh the v'iiin;n)s for aad asainsl Te, 
we come now lo U»e coiisideratiou of the other term which 
has beea proposed as the proper retideria; of Theos^ tiz. 
Shin. Our first biuioees. howerer, iu discussing the propriety 
of this term is to ascertain the meaning of it ; which we shall 
do, by reference to the principal Chinese dictionaries, and 
then to standard writers who have made use of the term. 

In the ^^ 3vC Shwn.wan, we have the following sentence, 
'^ The Shin or Siiius of Htrarea are tJiose which lead out all 
tilings." Taking this si^nience as it stands, neither the 
ntmiber nor the natmre of the Shin, can b*. d3finitely made 
out, but only the business in which the Shin or Shins of 
Heaven are engaged. Kang-he quotes tlie above expression, 

and adds the explanatory observation d! one pp Tseu, (whose 
authority is often referred to in the Imperial Dictionary), 

saying that' ^ Shin, (the primitive of ^ shin) means to 
lead out. Heaven manages or directs tiie sending down of 

the ^k'he, to influence all thin^, hence it is said to lead 
out all things." Here it is evident, that tlie sentence from 
Tseu is adduced, with a view of eluciJaiinij: die previous oue 
quoted from the Shwo-wan ; and by this latter sentence we 
find, that the princi|ial person or being acting in this affair is 

^^ t'heen. Heaven ; that the thing which is employed by 

Heaven in effecting all thin^rs is the f^ k'he; and that the 
manner of the said K'hes influencing things is by leading 

them out ; this latter idea is included in the word j|^ Shin, 

which comes from ^ shin, to lead ouL The 3^ t'heen, 

Heaven, of the one sentence is therefore the ^C ^'''^''i 
Heaven, of tlie otiier ; or the Divinity from whom the power 

to influence oriipnally proceeds. The ^ k'he of the second 

sentence is also the same with the ^ shin of the first ; and 
as Heaven manages or directs the sending down of the K'he 
to influence all things, so Hf^aven employs the Shin to lead 

out all things. By ascertaining the meaning of the word M 
K'he, therefore, we shall be able to discover something of 

the import of j^ Shin. On referring to the Imperial 

Dictionary, under the word ^ k'he, we are told, that k'he 
means breath, or to breathe; after which the lexicographer goes 

on to say, that J^ king, form, or body is the mansion of 

life, and ^ k'he, breath or spirit, is the ori^n of life. K'he 
tlierefore means spirit, as opposed (o form. Then, after quoting 
res from the Yih-king, which will afterwards 
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tome more fully under our consideration, he says, with 

reference to the word in question, that '' ^ k'he, is the 
fulness or essence of the Shin f and in order, in this 
connection, to assure u.^ of the true ni..aninir of K'he, he adds, 
" K'he is that which is inhaled and exlialed, which goes out 
and comes in :" or in other words the breath, or spirit. From 
all the aboTe we learn, that K'he is spirit as opposed to body, 
that it is the expiration and inspiration of the breath, and 
that iris the fuhie^^sof the Siiin. 

Under the word k'he, Morrison sives, " Fume ; vapour ; 
halo ; ether ; the primary mntter ; the breath ; spirit, in a low 
sense, as the anima, or animal soul, of brutes and human 

beings ; animal spirits, <fcc." ^ K'he thus corresponds in 
a great drttrree to the Psyche of the Greeks, which meant 
breath ; life ; the soul as opposed to the body; also the 
anima mun/H, which was supposed to pass through all 
lands and seas, depths and heights. 

In the pa:jsage under consideration, ^ K'he doubtless 
means the breath of nature, or the spirit of Heaven ; the 
anima which H 'aver, sends down to influence all thinsfs. 
In this respect, Shin corresponds with it ; the one being the 

finer, and the other the grosner spirit of nature. 55 j|^ 
T'htjen shin, therefore, is not the God of Heaven, but the 
spirit of Heaven, which like the k'he, breath of nature, is 
employed by Heaven, or the Divinity, to influence and lead 

out all things. Some have thought, that ^ JR^ tlieen shin, 
in the above sentence, signifies the God of Heaven, because 

it is thought to be synonymous with ^ ^ T'heen choo, 
occiirrioi? in the second sentence, which those who advocate 
this opinion say, means ** the Lord of Heaven,'' or God. To 
this it may be replied, that all the best-infortned Chinese 
teacht^r?*. who form their opinions inde{)endently of any 

foreign bias, tell us, that y^ t'heen, Heaven must be taken 

alone, in the sense of the Divinity, and that ^ choo, is 
undoubtedly a verb here, signifying to rule or manage, or 
take the superin tendance of. In addition to which opinion 
we may say, that we do not remember to have met with the 

phrase 5^ 3E t'heen choo. in the sense of the Lord of 
Heaven, in any of the Confucian classics, or the Commenta- 
tors of that school. Buddha is spoken of, in one of the 

Suddhistic works, as the 5C 3E T'heen choo, Lord of 
JHeaven ; and a Taouist writer of fiction has put into the 

mouth of Shun the expression ^ 3F J^ ^ T'heen choo ta 
te, the Great God who is Lord of Heaven ; but with these 
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ejfceepcioof, the phrase, as Cu as we have soeo, does nol 
tfccur in aiir writer of note : aod Morrisoo sajs, thai it was 
introduced bj the Roaian Catholic Missionaries. The phrase 

BE T'heen cboo, quoted by some from the ^IB^IV 
She ke fung slien shoo, is found to be a mistran-laiioQ^ 
owing to a want of attention to the 8toi«. The passage mos 

Uius, - A #• — ^ 5^. ^ JH ^ W. pi 8»'in. yrh yug 
t'heen, choo sze t'heen tse, of Uie eiglit Shins, the first is 
called (the Shin of) Heaven, who firesides in a temple at 
T'heen tse." Thus the characters T h;=en clioo are not to be 
read ti^ther, bat must be considered, the one as a substan- 
tive, and the other a verb, as we have above renderc-d them ; 
irhiie the Stiin in the one sentence, corresponds to. Klie 
in the other, according to the verbal explanation of tlia 
Chinese teachers, who say, that the Shin of Heaven, is the 
K'he o{ Heaven. 
\ In the second definition of Shin given by Slang-he, 

he quotes the ^ |§E j^ IH! Hwang keih king she, which 
say«. ^ that the Shin of Heaven resides in the sun, while 
tlie Shin of a man resides in the eye." Here it is evident, 
that the Shin of Heaven cannot mean tlie God of Ht'siveii, 
because it is a corresponding phrase with the Shin of a man : 
and as the Sliin of a man cannot be the grid of a man, 
because it is something that belongs to liim, and not that 
which presides over him ; so the Shin of Heaven is something 
which belongs to Heaven, and not that which presides 
over it ; and even if die Shin of Heaven (in tlie sense of 
God) misht be said to r>'-^ide in the sun, the Shin or 
god of a man caimot he said to dwell in his eye. The mo-t 
probable interpretation is th.-it which tlie Chinese O-acliers 

put upon it: viz. thai f($ Shin here means the )^ {^ 
ising shin, animal sfiirits. or rather animation and vivacity. 

The plirasi^ ^/^I'WJ''' ^''^ shin. o<:cor8 in the Commentary 
On a portion oflSlang:-tsze, which passage may serve to 
tlirow some light on its m^anine here, '' Mang-tsze said, of 
that which is found in mat), there is notliing better thaa the 
apple of his eye : which cannot conceal a man's wickedness. 
Wnen the breast is honest, the apple of the. eye is clear, but 
when dinhonest, dim." Upon this the Commentator 
remarks, *^ When a man comes into contact with another, 

his jjfffjjl Shin, or spirit, rests in his eye ; hence, wht^n he is 
honest at heart, his Shin or spirit, is pure and clear ; but 
when dishonest, his Shin, or spirit, is scattered and confused." 
The phrase tsing shin is apfilied by Morrison to the 
animation said to be existint; or wanting in pictures of the* 
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humaii Gounienxnce. The |>hrAae ther^fon meanfl, the li<rht 
•r yiraaiy of heaven dwelU in tim auii, as tlie light or 
Tlvacitf of man dwclU io the eye. 

bi iha third cliua of deSiiiiioDs givun by Kang-he, Uie 
word filiin if coupled with ^^min^, and rauat be understood 
in iha sease of intelli'^nt and clear. Uadar tliid liead, tha 
kzicograpiier quotea Om Shoo-kinj/, where Yauu is said to be 
^ sage-like and ^$ shin, intelligent ; De Gui»nes thus 
rcndeN lfai« jihrnse " EUe fut relevee par une grande sagesse, 
et par beaucoup de peneiruiion." The Commentuior on this 
pBsa^e says, tliat " epeaking of his ^ ahlng, sagclike 
qoftlitiea, and of hi:i being above common apprehension, he 
is called ^sliin, inscrutably intelligent." The lexicographer 
then quotes another work, which says, that " ^ ahing, 
■afie-likc, means und-rsianding every thing ; fff jl^ shin 
ineapu. inscrutably niyalerioui and not (o he calculated on." 
The ^@ ^'^ ^"*S '^ ^'i^'^ quoted, which says, that 
" whatsoever is inscrntuble in the superior and inferior 
principles of nature, is called jjHf Shin." Whin a thing is 
heed, says rh^; co:iiinentntor on this place, it may be 
asceitained, nnd that wliicit may be ascertained, is not fit 
to be called 1^ Shin. Eang-he then quotes another work, 
sayins, *- Shin is the iitinoBl point of change ; it may be 
Biiid ti» be. more mysterious than ail surrounding objects, and 
Cflnnoi be judged of by visible appearances." Morrison has 
rc'id red this pussn^e as follows: "Spirit is so called 
from its behg the moat in^jcrutable of all tilings." He 
ibi'U jpies on to observe, " They explain spirit, so as to 
denote, iiot an independent intelligent being, but an 
ipvisible intelligent e^aeuce, that pervadea every liiin;, and 
is alwava pri Sfint with material forma. ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ 

a. m ii* ft * $. *ft iS W a, «$ # :?; ffli #• 

^iv'tii. *"" ^"^ y®* ^^"'^ '''*"* kSeri, urh shin 
tsae ke chuii^. w«o tseih k'ho keen, jcn eliin piih le boo wiih 
yay, tsih wan wiih clie uhun^, urh meaoii pQJi k'ho tsih chay 
■bin yay, koo yufi mL-aoii yay. All material existences 
have traces which miiy ba aeen ; but the spiritual essence 
which is in th<^m has no trace that can be seen, yet spirit is 
never absent from matter ; thus rhat ai^mirafr^f (or aubtle) 
and inscrutable something, which is iu all material 
eziflteneea is s^rit, which is from this circumstance called 
aubtle, (inscrutable or admirable.)" To return to Kang>he: 
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then follows a quotation from Mangtsze, •inting that 
'* sagelike and not to be comprehended by others is called 

If Shin :" which is thus rendered by Julien, '< qui sanctus 
est, et non |H>test percipi, dicitur spiritualis vir ; i. e. honotines 
ille quem, sanctum onta, percipere non possunt, spiritualem 
vocant." He adds, " non omnes sancti percipi non possunt* 
Ut vero quis celsissimum sanctitatis gradum ita attigit ut 
ejus virtus, jam tum subtilissima et maxime defsecata, 

sensus effugiat, continuo dicitur |^ shin, spiritualis tit.'* 
Tims, in the citations given under this class of meanings,- 
we see nothing that rises above the idea of what is spiritual 
or spirituality. Inscrutability and mystery are as applicable 
to spirituality as they are to divinity : but to say that a thing 
is above human comprehension, does not imply that it is 
divine. 

In the next definition of Shin given in the Imperial 
Dictionary, we meet with the words j^ {^ Kwei Shin com- 
bined ; under which the lexicographer says, "the 3^ hwan. soul 
of the H^ yang,su|)erior principle of nature, is Shin, and the 

iS^ p'hth, anima of the inferior principle of nature is Kwei." 
Qr;re two:words are employed to explain Shin and Kwei, 
which are evidently allied to spirit, and have no necessary 
connection with diviinty. And lest we should suppose that 
anything, like divinity 'Was intended by Shin, Kang-he goes 

on to tell us, that "the expandiugs of the ^ k'he, or 
breath of nature, constitute Shin, and its contractings, 
kwei.'* In order the better to compreiiend the idea of the 
lexicoirrapher, we will here quote the observations of 
Visdelou, who says, " Some, with resrard to the etymology of 
the word, interpret the term Shin, by another of the same 
«om)d, which signifies to extend one's-sel f ,• and the term 
Kwei. by another of the same denomination meaning.to fall 
back, to bend one's-self back, to shrink up: and by this 
extension and con tractioti, which they call the going and 
iominor, ot the systole aild dias'tole of nature, they figure 
the vicissitudes of nature in its alternate generatioii and 
decay : for they do not imagine that the Kwei Shins, 
considered as the innate 'properties of the Yin and Yang, are 
of natures subsistent of themselves, but solely the forms of 
the things : neither distinct even from the things which they 
compose, and of which they are an intrinsic and essential 
part'' 
In the y^ ^ Sx L"h shoo koo, we have the following^ 
i which is j^ 12 tsing l'"S; ethereal and afiritual^ is 
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called Sbin, All Shins coine from Heaven, but wlirn we 
speak of them disiiiiclively, then those which belong to 
IieaTen are called Shins, those which belong to men are called 
Kweis, and those which belong to earth are called K'hes ; 
spoken of unitedly, they are generally called Shins. Shin 
is the production of the male or superior principle. Kwei is 
tlie production of. the female or inferior principle. With 
respect to man, the soul is his Siiin, and the anana is his 
Kwei. Hence the I.je-ke says, ' the K'he, or spirit (of 

nature) is the fulness of the Shin, and the i^^ p'hth, or aniina 
(of nature) is the fulness of tlie Kwei.' Wim respect to the 
five viscera of the human body, the heart stores up the 
Shin: as that is th: faculty which leads out and',ex))ands. 
Every empty spiritual thing, that is inscrutable in its 
transformations, is generally called Shin. The Yth-king. 
says, Shin is 8|>(>ken of as more mysterious than all 
surrounding objec«8." What idea is to be galhep^d from all 
tliis, but that Shih m^ans spirit ? There can be no doubt 
tliat Shin according to this author conveys the idea of 
whatever is ethereal and spirit nal, intaiiirible and inscrutable. 
In man, Shin is the soul, it takes up ils seat in the heart, 
and at death it constitutes his Kwei, or manes. Fnnher 
what the Kwei is in man, such* is also the Shin of Heaven, 
and the K'he of earth, it is the soul of nature or tlie anima 
mtmdi, the Psyche which jMisses through all lands and seas, 
heights and depths. F'rom this we ^^aiher most assuredly 
that Shin. is spirit, and no sanction is by this author given 
to the idea that Shin means God. 

It will serve to atTord us some additional evidence of the 
meaning of Shin as spirit, if we consult the Imperial dictionary 
under the correlative terms with which it is occasionally 

interchangeable. Under the word ^ ling, (which is 
thought so fully to represent the idea of spirit, that a writer 
in the Chinese Repository, argues for its adoption as the most 
suitable rendering for pneuma.) we read 'that Shin is to be 
explained by ling ;" in order to shew this, a passage is quoted 

which says that " the ^ ^ tsing k'he, ethereal spirit of the 
superior principle of nature is called Shin, and the ^ ^L 
tsing k'he, ethereal spirit of the inferior princi|)le of nature 
is called Ling." Agam, quoting the Slioo-king, man is said 
to be of all things the most Un^ : under which hrad the 
lexicographer says, ling is to be explained by Shin : thus we 
have two words explained backwards and forwards by each 
oUier; as though tlKjy were entirely synonymous, and 
perfectly equivalent in signification. Now as ling does not 
in its general and obvious meaning signify divine, so we 
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contend tliai tUu in not the primary and radical meaniiii^ of 
SbJD ; but as ling means spinciial. and with reference lo the 
mind of nuoi intelligent, so Shin mtfans spiritual likeirise. 
Kan^-be quotes a seuteiice from tlie Book of Odes, where 
lin«^ ap|ieara$ io imsin miraiculoo«, or the work of apiritiiaL 
beiniTB. Again quoting a writer on the same book, be says, 
thai ** whatever is ethereal and intelligent with regard Io 

Shin, is called ling or fjiiritnal.'* Under tlie word % 
kwei. the lin|ierial Dictionary says, that ''Kwei is that to which 

th*i 7^ ^^ tsiog liwan, ethereal soul reverts ; and that 

when th:? 1^ ^jji tsiog shin, pure spirit leaves the body, 
each |iart reverts to its proper place : hence the reverting is 

called Kwei." Under the word^ hwan, Eang-he says, that 

^ the ^ ^ hwan pTh. finer and grosser parts of the human 

soul ate the names of fi$ ^g shin ling, spirits : the fiB li^St 

or spirit that .iitaches irsrflf to the body is called ff^ pTh, 

and the |^ ^hin, or spirit that attaches itself to the ^ 

k'he, hr<?ath, is called ^^ hwan, or soul. One talks of a man's 
plh liaviiig asked a question of his hwan ; upon which the 

roinnieiitator remark'^, that *' the |^h is the f^ ^ yin 
shin, more concealed spirit of a man, and the hwan is the 

^ 1$ yang shin :nore manifest spirit of a man." Here it is 
evideiit, from ilie connection of Shin with hwan, the soul, 
and from its interchangeability wiili !in^, S|Hrit, tliaf tho 
meaning of it must be spirit and not divinity. 

In the 5 ^E ^ ^h Woo-k-'U-yun-siiy, we have the 
meanini/ of JShni iriveii by a variety of qnotatious from various 
worns in whicli Shin is found ; in expfainiug the meaning 

of the term this writer quotes the |^ "^ Shwd-wan, about 
the T'h.^en shin Leading out all things, and then gives the 

explaoiition of the word Shin from the ^ ^ Kwang- 
yun dictionary, raying that it means ling, spint Here 
then we have the declared opinioo of an intelligent lexico«;ra- 
pher that the word Shin means spirit ; while he adds no other 
meanings ; but only quotes those passages from the Yih- 
king and Mang-tsze which we have already met with in 
Kang-he. We have thus seen that the chief Chinese 
dictionari :s understand Shin in the sense of spirit, or 
spiritual energy and intelligence. No one of them appears 
to have given to Shin the sense of divinity, either when ex* 
>lainipg that term itself or its correlatives. Those who propose 
^'' therefore as indicative of divinity, or as the generic 
for God, are unable to derive any support from ths 
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principal diciionariea of the language, compiled by the 
Chinese themselves : while on the contrary the chief lexico- 
graphers give to it the meaning of spirit. The inconi^r uity 
of usiRK a term in a sense which is sanctioned by no standard 
native lexicon, will appear very striking to those wlio have 
been accustomed to quote Johnson or Webster as audiorities 
in English, and the Dictionary of the Academy in the 
French language. 

From the lexicographers we pass on to the classics, 
referring especially to those parts in which the word Shin is 
explained^ in order to ascertain its meaning, and with this 
view we will first consult Confucius himself. 

In die Le-ke, sect. 8, page 45, one of his disciples called 
Tsae-gno, addressed the sage, saying, " I have heard of the 
names of the Kwei Shins, but I do not know what they 

mean." To which Confucius replied, 'Hlie ^ k'he, or 

spirit is the fulness of the Shin, and the ^J^ pth, or anima 
is the fulness of the Kwei : to unite the Kwei with the Shin 
is the perfection of the true doctrine " Prom the paraphrase 
it appears, that '^that which enables a Aiaii to move about is the 
k'he, or spirit ; while the grosser jKiriicltis of the human form 

constitute tite pTh, or anima. At death the more -gg ling, or 
subtile part of the spirit constitutes the Shin, and the more 

81 ling, or subtile part of the anima constitutes the Kwei. 
uring life the spirit and amma are united: at deaih the 

^klie, spirit ascends, and the 1^ pih, anima descends, and 
they thus become divided ; but the sage would consider the 
Kwei and the Shin, as still combined, in order to establisli his 
instroction." 

Confucius continues, "All living men must die, and at 
deatli return to earth, this is called the Kwei ; the bones and 
flesh decay under ground, and thus covered up, become 

common earth ; while the ^ k'he, spirit is diffused and 
expands aloft ; this becoming brightly illumined, ascends 
like a fragrant vapour, or produces a mournful feeling, which 

1b the 1^ tsing, essence of things, and the display of the 

Shin." The paraphrase says, " the ^ k'he, the human 
•pirlt must some time become exhausted, and death is tliat 

which man cannot avoid ; at death the 1^ plh, or anima 
descends and returns to earth ; this is called the Kwei : the 

^^ k'he, or spirit, however, diffuses itself and expanding 
abroad, becomes either a light that appears ocas ion ally, or a 
fragrant vapour, or something that causes men's feelings to 

be depressed and mournful ; these are the >|^ ^ tsing ling, 

N 
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subtile essences or ethereal spirits of things, and thus it is that 
the acting of the Shins cannot be concealed. '' The critic 
says, " when men's bodies are united with their spirits they 

live ; at death the body and spirit separate, the ^ ^ tsing 
ling, subtile essence of the spirit expands, and mounting aloft 

becomes a f(^ ^ shin ling, spiritual intelligence, ^ i^ 
kwang ming, bright and shining." In the above extracts 
we are plainly told, that the origin of the Shin is the spirit of 
man, wliich at death mounts aloft and becomes a spiritual 
intelligence. 

The sage continues. '* Because these were the subtile 
essences of things, men invented a mo^t honourable appel- 
lation for them, and clearly designated them Kwei Sbios, that 
they might be patterns for the common people, and that all 
might venerate and submit to them." 

The critic says, that "the Kwei Shins are originally the 
souls and anima of men and things, but if they were merely 
called souls and anima^ the designation would not be 
sufficiently honourable : the sage therefore, alluding to them 
as the subtile essences t)f men and thint's after death, gave 
them this very honourable title of Kwei Shins (or spirits.)" 

From this we perceive, that the sages of the Confucian 
school took their idea of the Kwei Shins from the souls and 
amma of deceased men and animals. But fancying that these 
souls ox anima sometimes manifested themselves by means of 
a bright halo, or a fragrant va[>our, and that thev afforded 
protection to their descendants, they conceived the phrase, soul 
or animaj not to be sufficiently dignified, and therefore 
called them Kwei Shins, spiritual beings. 

In the Lun-yu, book 6, page 3, K'he-loo, another of the 
disciples of Confucius, asked about serving the Kwei Shins ? 
when Confucius replied, *' not being able to serve men, how 
can you expect to serve the Kwei." 

The paraphrast enlarges on these words of Confucius, thus : 
"Men and Kwei, or visible and invisible beings^ are the same. 
The way in which to serve the Kwei Shins, is precisely the 
way in which we ought to serve our fellow-men." Nan-heen 
observes, on the words Kwei Shin, that '< when taken together 
that which advances, and is inscrutable in its approach is 
the Shin : while that which departs and does not return is 
the Kwei. Speaking of them separately, then whatsoever 
in heaven, earth, hUls, rivers, wind and thunder can be 
connected by K'he, or spirit, is universally called Shin ; 
while ancestors and deceased parents, who are sacrificed to 
in the ancestorial teniple, are all called Kwei. Using tbeee 
words with reference to men and things, then that which 
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collects and lives is the Shin, while that which scatters 
and dies is the Kwei. Using the words with reference to the 

human body, then the 3^ hwan, soul, and ^k'he, spirit, 

constitute the Shin, while the H^ pih^ anima, and the 

t'be, substance constitute the Ewei." 

Here we have a brief, but comprehensive description of the 
Kwei Shins, in which they are characterized by that 
advancing and receding, expanding and contracting feature 
which is exhibited in the etymology of the words : > in 
explaining which, whether with reference to the economy of 
nature, the invisible world, or the human frame, the Chinese 
author uses only such terms, as are connected with spirit. 
Shewing that the prevailing idea in his mind was that Kwei 
Shin meant spirit, or spiritual energy. 

In the Le-ke, 2d sect. 51st page, there is a reference to 
the practice of calling back the souls of the departed, where 
it is said that, '^ men's looking for their deceased parents to 
return from the invisible world, shews that they understood 
the method of seeking after the Kwei Shins." A commentator 
says, that " when they called back the anima^ they expected 

that the » ^ hwan shin, soul would come from the 
invisible world, which was the method of seeking after the 
Kwei Shins." The paraphrase says, that " the invisible 
world is the habitation of the Kwei Shins ; they expected 

the ii^ ^ hwan k'he, soul and spirit (of their parents) to 
return from the unseen world, therefore it is said they looked 
for them to come back from the invisible regions." Here 
the identity of the Kwei Shins with souls and spirits is too 
strong to be denied, the terms in fact being used interchange- 
ably, as importing the same thing. 

la the ^ §2 Y6-ke section of the Le-ke, page 25, a 

commentator gives this explanation of j||^ h^ Shin ming, 
usually rendered " spiritual intelligences :" he says. << that 

which is ^ kan, capable of being influenced, and Jjg ying, 

answers, in 7j^ ]^ piih tsth, an incomprehensible manner, is 

called jf^ Shin, a spirit ; and that which is ^ heu, evanescent 

and ^ ling, spiritual, ^ ^ puh mei, without obscurity, is 

called 13 ming, an intelligence." 

The paraphrast on this passage says, " when we see the 

tsing, grosser fluid or substance, which belongs to the 

inferior principle, attaching itself to the ^ k'he, breath or 
spirit, which belongs to the superior principle of nature, 
uniting and congealing, coUocting and completing the forms 
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of things, we recognize the productioQ of the superior 
prinoiple. But when the soul and spirit quit the ardma and 
substance, and suddenly wandering abroad, bring about 
the change of things, we recognize the transformation of 
the inferior principle." 

Choo-foo-tsze, remarking on this passage says, " with 

regard to man, his ra tsing. grosser fluid or substance is the 
anima, which constitutes the fulness of the Kwei ; and his 

^ k'he, breath or spirit, is the soul, which constitutes the 
fulness of the Shin. When the substance and the spirit 
combine to form things, what things are there diyesied of tlie 
Ewei Shins ? but when the soul wanders, a change takes 
place ; whereupon the artima descends." 

He goes on to say, "the Ewei Shin is nothing more than 

the ^ k'he, breath or spirit ; that which contracts and ex- 
pands, recedes and advances i^ this ^^^ k*he, spirit. Between 
heaven and earth, there is nothing but this jg^ k'he, spirit. 
The ^ k'he spirit of man is constantly and uninterruptedly 
in connection with the ^ k'he spirit of heaven and earth : 
only men do not perceive it ; no sooner does an emotion arise 

in the mind, than it communicates itself to the spirit or 
spiritual energy, and thus influences this something that 
contracts and expands, advances and recedes." 

When one asked, whether the Ewei Shin was not the ^ 
k'he breath or vital energy 1 Choo-foo-tsze replied. It is 

some thing like the |^ ^ Shin ling, spirit residing in 

this ^ k'he, vita) energy. 

One aslced, wliethtT what is called the Ewei Shin in 
heaven and earth is the same with what is denominated 
the soul and the aniraa io mnh ? To which Cboo replied, 
^Hhe soul and anima are predicated of men when they die; 

whilst alive these same principles are called ^ tsing, sub- 
stance, and ^ k'he, spirit. That which heaven and earth 
possess in common with man, is of the same kind, and is 
called the Ewei Shin. The soul of the inferior principle 
of nature is the Shin, and the anima of the inferior principle 

of nature is the Ewei : the Ewei is the ^ling, spirit of the 

inferior, and Shin is the j^ ling, spirit of the superior 
principle." 
One Lew-she said, when living things are produced, there is 

not one of them divested of the ^ k'he, spirit or breath, 
which is the fulness of the Shin ^ nor is there one of 
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them destitute of the li|j|[ pth, anima, which is the fulness 
of the Ewei ; thus man is the conjunction of the Kwei and 
Shin ; or as Morrison has rendered it, '^ the union of figure 
and spirit" See his Dictionary, Part 1 , vol. 1, page 59. 
From all the above, and much more that might be quoted, 

we gather that the Kwei Shin in man refers to his f^ tsing, 

animal fluid or substance and ^ k'he, breath or spirit, 
which while men are alive are thus denominated, but after 
death, the one ascending becomes the Shin, and the other 
descending the Kwei. The inference therefore is, that the 
Kwei Shin, but esp(*ciully the Shin, with regard to man, 
means his spirit or spiritual energy. 

We quote, as corroborative of the views of Shin elicited 
above, the following passage from the Taou-tih-king. 

" When a man can bring into subjection his ^ p'hth 
anima, or sensitive soul, holding fast at the same time the 
oneness (of his spiritual nature,) he perhaps may be able to 
preserve them from separation." The Commentator on this 

passage remarks, " that which makes the ^ p'hth, anima 

or sensitive soul, differ from the 2J^ hwan, rational soul, is 

that the anima is ^ wnh, matter, and the soul is |p^ Shin, 
spirit." Then after quoting the precedmg passage from the 
Book of Diagrams, the Commentator says, *< the anima is 
matter, therefore it is mixed and disposed to settle ; the 

soul is jjfip Shin, spirit, therefore it is single and capable of 
change." Here we have the most distinct evidence, that 
Sfiin means spirit in opposition to matter, and that it 
corresponds to the human soul. 

A writer in the work called i^^^^^ Pun e hwae 
tsan, commenting on the 2d section of tiie ibth chapter of the 

Chunsf-yung, has the following remark, " ^^ ^ '^ ^ ^ 




__ %i^^ {&• ^"" ^^^* ^*^® ^^"? ^^ P^h yew k'he, 
k'he yay chay shin che shing yay, mo puh yew p'hth, p'hib 
yay chay kwei che shing yay, in the production of all things, 

there is notliing divested of this ^ k'he, breath or spirit, 
which spirit is the fulness of the Shin ; so also there is 

nothing divested of ^^p^hth, anima, which anima is the 
fulness of the Kwei." H[ere the writer extends the idea of 
the breath or spirit, combined with the anima or essence, 
from men to the myriad of things : contrasting at the same 
time the spirit of the finer portion with the anima of the 
grosser portion, and asserting that they severally constitute 
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the fulness of the Kwei Shins. Prora which we may gather 
something of the way in which the Chinese passed over from 
the Kwei Shin of the human body to the Kwei Shia of 

nature 5 and that this idea of ^ k'he, spirit, and6|[ p'hih, 
anima, pervading nature, as well as the human frame, was 
the link *which combined these things together in their 
imaginations. As therefore the spirit and anima in man are 
identical with the Kwei Shin, or manes and spirit, when 
passed into the invisible world; so the spirit and anima 
possessed by every living thing at the commencement of its 
beins^, were supposed to constitute the fulness of the Kwei,and 
the fulness of the Shin in nature. The conclusion we draw 
from this is^ that the Kwei Shin in nature means the spirit 
that dwells in nature, as the Kwei Shin of a deceased nmn 
means the spirit that dwells in man. The word there^re 
signifies spirit in both cases, and will be fully represented 
by that term in our language. Nan-hgen, as we have seen 
considers them all as of one class ; viewing the Kwei Shins 
unitedly, then that which advances is the Shin, while that 
which recedes is the Kwei. But viewing them separately, then 

whatever in heaven or earth has a ^ k'he spirit passing 
through it, connecting it with the other parts of nature, is 
called Shin, while the manes of ancestors are called KweL 
With reference to man, the soul and spirit constitute the 
Shin, while the anima and s^rosser substance are characterized 
as the Kwei. Spirit, therefore, is the prevailing idea attached 
by the Chinese to the word Shin, whether viewed in the 
cosmogony of nature, or in the constitution of man. We 
know that the soul of man is spirit, which the Chinese tell 
us constitute the Shin ; they aUo tell us, that the soul 
of the principle of nature is the fulness of the Shin ; we 
therefore argue, that the word in the latter case means spirit 
likewise; the fact is, that which is called Kwei Shin in 
heaven and earth, is the same with what is denominated soul 
and spirit of man. 

We may here refer again to the meaning of the Shin and 
Kwei, given in the dictionary, as being the soul of the superior 
and the anima of the inferior principles of nature, and that 

the expanding of the ^ k'he, breath of nature, constitutes 
the Shin, while the contracting thereof is to be regarded 
as the Kwei ; shewing that with respect to nature, as well 
as man, the words are to be understood in the sense of spirit, 
or something similar thereto. 

shew that the word ^ Shin, with reference to man, 
*e meaning of spirit, we shall quote a number of 

ns from the JE $ |^ ^ Woo keu yun suy, and 
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other Bources. fH W Tsingshin, is a welUknowD phrase 
for the animal spirits ; as may be seen by a reference to 

Morrison, passim. The same characters reversed f^ ^ shin 
tsing, mean idea, sentiment ; f^ff ^ shin hwan, signifies 
the mind beclouded ; ^ p^ shin wang, the spirits exhilarated) 
$ It J^^i Bhin^ to nourish one's spirits ; ^ ^ laou 
shin, to harrass one's spirits ; ^ j[|^ yu shin, to 
exhilarate one's spirits ; Ih j^$ e shin, to delight one's 
spirits ; ^ ^ sun shin, to injure one's spirits ; ^ ^ 
show shin, and i^ ifl^ paou sliin, to keep up one's spirits ; 
$ )fi$ fei shin, to exhaust one's spirits ; j^ ^ leen shin, 
to exercise the spirit ; ^ ^ shang shin, to wound one's 
spirit ; ^ fjf^ ning shin, to compose one's spirit ; f^ f]^ 
tsin shin, the spirit plunged in mt^ditation ; ^ j[(^ ying shin, 
to settle one's spirit ; ^ ^ shih shin, to relieve one's 
spirit ; ^ fl$ ^^^ ^"^^^ ^^ disturb one's spirit ; |^ if(^ lew 
shin, to detain one's spirit ; ^} ^ ch'hiih shin, and j[|^ ^ 
shin che, to allow one's mind to wander : ^ jjjl^ tsun shin, 
to preserve one's spirit ; iCl^ ^ ifpp ^ sin che shin ming, 
means the intelligence of tiie mind ; ^ |^ yen shin, the 
spirit or vivacity of the eye ; f^ jflJp she shin, the spirit of 
poetry ; ^ SL ifl^ «s»ew Iwan shin, wine disturbs the spirit ; 

^^'^W ^^^" ^^'"^ '^^"y ^^^"» ^^ collect and gather 
one's spirits j '^ lb fl$ fj" kwan che shin hing, though 
the members stop, the mind goes on ; ^ 3S^ shin keaou, 
communion of spirits ; ^ ^ j Wl k'he ho yu shin, the 
breath united with the spirit ; W^ ^ ^^ pe!h yew shin, to 
manifest spirit in one's style of writing ; ^1^|^ |^ tseen 
k'ho t'hung shin, money can penetrate the spirit ; j^ ^ shin 
tung, an intelligent youth ; ^ S HI^ SE ^^^^ ^'h puh peen, 
his spirit and countenance did not change : compared with lA 

S ^ ^ ^^^" ^^^ ^'^^^ j^"> " ^^ preserved his spirit and 
countenance in great composure." Morrison. The following 

are all from the same author : *' /d^ ^ jfl^ ^ sin ting shin 
hwuy, to comprehend in the mind. ^ ^ ^m^ ^^^S ^^'^ 
seaou sha, a hieh dec^ree of ease and gaiety ; \ |jtp jin shin, 
man's spirit ; ifiE A ^ M SJl^ ^**« j^" ^^^ ''"g shin, the 
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mulligent spirit in man ; $§ ^ 1^ ^ l^* i^ |S t'hin^ 
keang yaou tsuii shin se Vhiugj when listening to th^ 
master's explanations, the scholar must keep bis soul or 

spirit from wandering ; '^ A ^^ ^I iBl ^ li"? J'" «»* 
san shin fai, to cause a man's mind to do disjiersed, and 

his spirit to fly away from its proper place ; ^S^^SS 
tsiii^ shin keen keang, strong constitution and good spirits ; 

m Wr 7C ^ ^^'^^n shin yuan k'he animal spirits and good 

temperament ; jlk fff f if ' H/t >^ @ ^ /j f«» ^i"g shin 
so kcTh ch'hoo keae iel i, all parts to which the animal 

spirit extends its influence are said to have strength : ^ f)j 
k'he hwa, and |{j{^ ^ shin hwa, mean aerial transformations; 
W Wr j&v iHi ^^^ ^^^^ y" ^sze, keep your mind on this; 
ifll^ 0^ shin ming, spiritual intelligence; ^^wfjl^ yang 

tsing shin, nurse yonr animal spirits J j^ ifi, ^ if|$ lew 
t'hung tsint; shin, cause the animal spirits to flow and 

circiilate : ((^ \f^ jjjtp pth jin yin shin, pih is man's yiu' 
spirit ; ^ |^ P^ ^ ^ P^^ foo yi" che linsf, pTh is the 
spirit attached to the material form of man ; 6ji^ ^ /^ fW 
^ pTh jin che tsing shwang, pth is the aminal spirit which 
gives hilarity ; /(^ |§j |1^ sin chwang shin, the heart 

contains th(j human spirit ; tW |t TH W ^^ ®'^*" seang 
kwan, let the impulse and spirit of the comi>osition be 

uuinlerrupted : ^ ^ :t ^ W ^ ^^^^ ^"^ 
te che tsin<r shin to tsae heu tsze yay, for the essence and 
spirit of the composition often (or much) consist in the 

particles ; M 4» ^ P jt ^ ^ ^ # ^ 5feSK# 
1^ E^ te chung tsing shin heue mth ch'hoo he5 chay seu 
seen jin tth ming pth, the spirit and vein of the theme must, 

in the first place, be by the student clearly understood ; f^ 

tuiig jin tsing shm chay m5 joo kwo tsUi, for rousmg men's 
energies and spirits, no ancient writings were^equal to the 

(discourses on) national politics ; ^JSC g@ ^ I|P^ t'hae paou 
shang sfiin, repletion (in eating) hurts the animal spirits." 

In addition to the above phrases, we may refer again to 
what we have advanced in the former part of this paper, 

[ng the ||^ shin of Te approaching and retiring, 

~ { and enjoying the sacrifice, on the occasion of the 

ices at the winter solstice ; as well as what we 
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T hatfc obscnrcd respecting the jjj^ Shin of Wan-wang ascend- 

i iftff and (lesceiidinij in the presence of the Supreina, in the 

'■ realms above ; from which we have argued, that Shin in such 

case^ cannot mean the divinity, but must meari the spirit of 

Trt, and the spirit of Wan-wans:, respectively. But k will 

be perhaps objected, that all these refer merely to Shin as 

an adjunct of a being, while all instances of the application 

of Shin, to be of any avail in the present ur«^umM)t, must 

[ refer to its use in the concrete. To this we reply, that the 

meaning of the word Shin, when it refers to a bei ng or 

idings, is the very point in discussion ; one party affirmmg^ 

that it means spirit, and the oihit maintaining that it means 

God. The best way to determine, therdfore, what is the 

meaning of the terra in the concrete, will b6 to ascertain its 

signification in the abstract : this we think we have done 

by the appeal to native dictionaries, and by the quotations 

v^e have made from native authors. In most if not all of 

tixese, it is capable of the clearest proof that Shin cannot 

i3c^ean divinity^ but that it does mean spirit, or spirituality ; 

f>cirticularly in those instances where reference is made to 

le human constitution. It would appear also, from tlie 

irms employed when speaking of man being the same as 

lose which are used when treating on cosmogony, that the 

process 6f thought in the mind of the Chinese writers was 

"rom themselves to the worMa round them ; particularly as the 

^erms suit the constitution of man better than tbev do that of 

wiature ; as therefore soul and mind, which are the original 

-terms employed, undoubtedly mean spirit, so 'we may ar<^ue 

thftt the words Kwei and Shin, which are explained by these, 

mean spirit also. If this be so ; if the Kwci is the soul of 

their inferior, and Shin the soul of the superior principle of 

nature; just as Shin, when applied toman while living, 

invariably refers to his mind and spirit, and when dead to his 

soul and manes, and thus both have a spiritual signification 

«in the abstract, we must conclude that the words bear a 

similar meaning in the concrete. Should it be still contended, 

that the Chinese have used the woids in one way in the 

abstract, and in another way in The concrete, we can only 

shy, that such would be contrary to all the analogy of 

Jauguage, and to all the known habits of the human mind. 

ni^he words spirit and divinity are both of them concrete and 

Abstract, and supposing that we knew the meaning of them in 

the abstract respectively, it would be perfectly allowable for 

\is to infer the concrete therefrom ; but it would not be proper 

for us to confound them, or to substitute the one for the other^ 

A being whose chief characteristic was spirituality, we should 

O 
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call a spirit, but we should not call him a divinity ; •• also 
were another being proposed for our cunaideration. whose 
chief characteristic was divinity, we should thence infer that, 
he w^ a divinity, to express which the word spirit would 
not be an adequate term. The two ideas are perfectly^ 
distinct, and we ought not to make either of them meaa 
that in the concrete, which they do not import in the abstract. 
We are not, however, left without evidence, that Shin and 
Kwei in the concrete mean spirit: as far as the Kwei k 
concerned, we know that the most frequent application of it 
is to the manes of departed individuals, which are certainly 
spirits, and viewed as a class of separate intelligences, they 
must be considered concrete. When a person is dead and 
exists only as a spirit,'^we can hardly say that his manes is an 
abstract, quality. These manes are in many instances called 
Shins as well as Eweis, ^and the worship of the common 
people^ according to the Confucian system is paid to the 
manes of the dead only. 

But the question recurs, are the ^ Shins and the %^ 
K'hes, when viewed in the concrete to be considered as spirits 
or gods : we conceive that the proofs which we have already 
brought that Shin in the abstract means spirit, are sufficient 
to warrant us in inferring that Shin in the concrete means 
spirit likewise. We shall, however, adduce a few more. 

In the 3^ ^i^ Keaou-tTh-siog section of the Le-ke, we 
have a reference to the performance by the villagers of the 

^^ shang, ceremony, which the commentators say, was the 

same with that called ||| 710, the expelling of ^ J^ keang 

kwei. hurtful spirits, and ^^yjih k'he, noxious influences, 
which the villagers wished to drive away from every house ; 
when they came to the dwelling of Confucius, he did not 

forbid the ceremony, but fearing lest the ^ shins, spirits, 
or manes of the ancestorial temple, should be disturbed 
thereby, he arrayed himself in his court-dress, and stood 00 
the eastern steps of the ancestorial temple, in order to 

preserve in peace the |$shia, spirits who dwelt there • 

wishing the j^shin, spirits to confide in him and rest 
contented. According to the Book of Rites, a great officer 
should put on his court-dress, in order to sacrifice ; therefore, 
Confuci-.is arrayed himself in this robe, that he might afford 

tht; ^^ Shin, spirits something to rely on. Eang-he says 

under the word ^ no, that the ceremonies for ^ j|^ no 
shin, exorcismg spirits were of twelve kinds, and were used 

fer the purpose of ^ |>^ ^ c'huy heung g6, expelling evil 



ftod pernicious influences. From which it appears, thaf Ihe 

y^ kwei, exorcised on the occasion were evil spirits, and 

kiat they were also called ^ Shins, on account of their 
spiritual nature. That they belonged to the class of spirits, 
is also evident from the concern manifested by the sage, lest 

the Up Shins (or spirits) of the aocestorial temple should 
be disturbed by the above-mentioned services. The Kweis 
being spirits, the Shins were spirits likewise, though the 
former referred to on this occaiiion were evil, and the latter 
good. 

lo the Le-ke, hoqk 4, pa'jre 49. we have an account of the 
services performed by tho aiicientu towards the Kwei Shins ; 
when men ar*' s.tid to hnve recited their supplications and 

procounced their blessings, in order to bringdown the Jq 

0^ shang Shins of the upper world, togethir with (the manes 
o^ their first ancestors. Tlie commentator tells us, that 

'' the Shins of the upper world refer to the ^ jjj$ T'heen 

Shins." Another commentator says, that " J^ jp^ g§ ^ 

- "^ ^^^^^ff shang shin wei tsae shang tsing hwan 
cta^shm, the^hins of the up|)er world are the Shins of the 

lereal sonls that are above;" and airain, "i^ 
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■^'he wei che shang shin, che ke tseih tsin wei che seen tsoo, 
'^^erring to the pure spirit they use the term Shins of the 
"^ ppcr worlds and with reference to the seven grades of predeces- 
sors, they employ the term fir»t ancestors.'' Here the phrase 
** Shins of the upper world'- is evidentlyused in the sense of 
Spirits. 

In the same book, pa^e 46, speaking of "arraniiing the 
ceremonies accordhig to the contractings and ex|iandings of 

the Kwei ^ bins." a commentator says, "^^^f^ ^E^f 

^1 kweichny tsing hWan so kwei, shin chay yin wtih urh 
ch'hiih, wei tsoo meaou san chuen woo sze^ie shCih. the 
Kwei signifies that to which the soul reverts, and the Shin 
that which leads out things ; both are spoken of with 
reference to (the spirits of) the ancestorial temple, the hills 
and rivers, the five parts of the house, and such like." 

Inthe^^^ Yun-hnn section of the Book of Odes, we 



have a reference to thejl^ |)o, demon of drought, who is called 

by the commentator ^ i||^ han shin, the spirit of drought. 
These imaginary beings are thus described by another 
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(•dmmcntator in the Imperial edition of the claMies, (whet 
qnoies the jji# ^ ^ Shin^-kin^, classic on • pirite and 
prodigies) thus : " Vo the south, there is a race of men, about 
two or three feet hi ^h, with naked bodies, and eyes in. the 
crown of their heads, who move as swift as the winds, and 
are called j^ p5 ; whenever they are observed, the country 
is risited with a great drought ; some call them S^ "^ ftao 

moo, the mother of drought ; for they are ^ |^ ;^ Ipff 
kwei me che with, devilish and monstrous things." Here it 
is evident that the word Shin js used in the concrete, and as 
clear that it does not refer to gods but to spirits : and, like 
our word spirit in 'EDglish, is capable of being employed to 
signify invisible intelligences boih good and bad. 

Kang-he, imder the word]^ me, says, that '^the^^j^ch^ 

me are produced by ^ ^ e-k'he, unusual vapours of the 
hills and rivers, and are itijurious to mm.'' He says also 
that they are ^' monstrous hobgoblins, with human faces and 
beasts' bodies, having four legs, and much addicted to 

deceiving |)eople." Morrison says, that ^ me, is an iinfMi« 
tural monster, demon, fairy or elf, that proceeds from moiin* 
tains, to frighten and injure human beings ; described as having 
a human face, the body of a brute, with four feet, and delighu 
ing in seducing or tempting mankind." It will be seen that the 
word Shin is used in the quotation from the Odes in the can-r 
Crete ; and that its sicrnification is that of a spirit of a malevolent 
kind ; those who persi^^t in translating the word Shin, when 
used in the concrete, \yf god or gods, will find some difficulty^ 
liere, as the attributes ascribed to th » being referred to in this 
connection, are not tho.'se of a god but those of a spirit, which 
may be either good or bad. hnnum or divine, according to the 
connection in which it is found : thus corresponding in every 
tespecl to the word spirit in western languages. 

In the !2 ^ Tso-chuen, we have a reference to the Ewei 
Shins as distinguished into ^ Shin and ^ keen, or regular 
and irregular spirits. The latter are described as j^ ^ |^ 
{^ le-mei-wang-leang ; ^ le, which the commentator tells us 
are \\x fir ^^^ ^''^'^} mountainous Shins, with beast's bodies ^ 
)^ mei, he says, are strange appearances, and ^ ^ wang 

leang are ^ ^ ahwuy Shin, water Shins. The whole are 
ribed ..by Morrison as " su^ierhuman and monstrous 
nces of an infernal or diabolical nature; mountain 
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is plain that tlic term Shin n used in the concrete, and* 
refers not •uly to spirits, but to spiritual beiugs . of a 
mischievous kind ; afibrding anotlier evidence that we have 
not mistaken the meaning of tlie word Shin, if) translating 
it spirit, because k is applicable to good and bad spirits, with 
those of heaven and those of earth. Certain it is, that Shin, 
Ibough in the concrete here, cannot be understood in tiie 
sense of God. * 

In the ^ jia OhowJe, sect. 3, page 1, The great Baron 
is appointed ^* to attend to the cttremonies used towards the 
celestial Shins, t^e tprrrstrial K'hes. and the human Kweis.'- 
A commentator iu exptaiiiing these terms, says, that ^^ those 
which belong to h«'.uven are called Shins, because they are 
the most mysterious of nil things, and invisible." Here 
the attributes ascribed fo the Shins, vi%. that of being 
Ikiysterious and invisible, are characteristic of spirits and 
not distinctive of divinity.* 

In the Chow4e. sect. 5, page 27, one is said to be charged 

with expelling ^ j^ chwuy chung, water insects, which 

are called ^ j^ hoo hwS, a kind of devil (Morrison), << for 
exorcising which he used an earthen-ware drum, and a fire- 
stone stick, as if he wished to kill the |^ Shin," and when 
these Sieans prove ineffectual, and it appeared that >'some 

JK St y^^^ Shin, mischievous Shins, had got possession of 

• In the works of Clioo-foo-Uze^ sect. 51, referring t»the above 
passatfe, we have the following remark : *' those whictrbelong to 
hraven are called Shins, because they continually flow and move 
about withoti^t cessation, therefore the word Shin is especially applied 
to them : but men also have their Shins; only while these are still 
attached to the body, are they called Shins ; after their d«^)ersiou 
they are called Kweis.** 

Further •n, he ob«!<jrvea. " Ihose connected with heaven and 
eaith are called Shins and K*hea, which are the approachiugs of the 

^^ k*he, spiritual en rgy ; while those belonging to men are called 
Kweis^ which are the recedings of the said ener^." 

In the same section, in reply to a question as to the meaning of the 
words above quoted from the Chow-le, Choo-foo-tPze says, ** This is 
to distinguish those who po.<«sess the pure and clear part of the spit it 
of nature as the Shins ; such a» the sun, moon, and'starSy ^hich change 

and revolve in an inscrutable manner : jjf^ K*he, means to point out, 
and alludes to anything that has traces which are discernible, such as 
the hills and rivers, grass and trees ; which are in some measure 
more distinct than the heavenly bodies : as to men, when dead (their 
spirits) arc called Kweis." Here it will be seen, that the above de* 
&nition of the Sliin, contains in it more the idea of spirit than divinity. 
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the place," he was ^ to take a beam of elm, with a cross 

piece of ivory, and sink these in the water, when the fj/jf 
Shin would die.'' Here it is plain that Shin is to be 
understood in the sense of a malevolent spirit, and not a god. 
In the next sentence, an officer is appointed to shoot the 
infelicitous birds, and animals of ill omen, who could be^ 
heard but not seen ; for this purpose he was to take a par- 
ticular bow, and fire at these monsters in the nighc season ; 

but if there was any ^^ jj(^ yaou shin, mischievous Shins, 
possessing these infelicitous birds and beasts, he was to 
shoot at them with another kind of bow. In all this we 
see, that Shin is to be understood in the concrete likewise, 
in the sense of a ghost or hobgoblin, but not in that of a 
divinity. 

In the Zc^ ^^^ chuen, in the chapter giving an 

account of the Tth year of ^ ^ Chaou kung, one asked 

^ BB Tsze-san, whether 'jj^ ^ Plh yew was able to 

become a % kwei, sprite ? To which Tsze-san replied, in 
the affirmative : adding the following exposition of the 
principle referred to. 
'^ When men are born, and first transformed, (the matter 

thus produced) is called the &^ p'hth, anima or grosser 
substance." Upon which the Commentator remarks, that 

'' the 6^ p'hih, anima or grosser substance, refers to the ^^ 
hing, outward form ,* adding, that at the first production of 

•a man, a form appears ; and this outward form of the ^ 

Shin, sphrit, is called the 6J^ p'hth, anima or grosser 
substance ; this refers to the man at the commencement of 
life." ^^ze-san continues his remarks, " After men have 

been born some time, the ^ y&ngi superior or moving part 

of the 6^ p'hth, anima, is called the S^ hwan, soul." 

Whereupon the commentator observes, ** The ^ p'hth 
anima belongs to stillness, and principally consists of 
stillness : but as soon as stillness begets motion, that 

constitutes the ^ y^ngj superior or moving^ part (of the 

anima.) The ^ y^ng, su|)erior part of the (gj^ p'hth, anima^ 

is the ^ k'he, spiritual energy ; and the spiritual energy 

of the ifl^ Shin, spirit, is called the i^ hwan, soul. This 
refers to the m<in some time after he has been born." Tsze- 
san goes on with his remarks, *^ When the influence of 
circumstances is subtile and abundant, then both the soul 
anima become rigorous.^' The Commentator here. 
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»Cate«, " That a man's Btation, has a great effect upon his 

jp^ b'he, spiritual energies, through the influence of which 

tbo ^hwan, soul becomes vigorous; and his nutriment has a 

grea.! effect upon the |£ t'he, substance of his body, through 

the influence of which his (^ p'hih, anima6ecomes vigorous." 
Tffze-san further observes, '< hence it is, that when a man 
possesses sublimity and brightness, he passes over to the state 

of m^ ^ shin ming, spirrtuality and intelligence." The 
Conomentator ex[dains this by saying, tliat '' subtility refers 

to the period when the ^$ shin, spirit is not yet displayed; 

and brightness to the period when the ]|{^ shin, spirit is 
not barmonized ; thus it is, that when subtihties are accumu- 
lated, they bring a man to the state of a f|^ shin, spiritual 
being, and when brightness is accumulated, it brings him 

to the state of h^ ming, an intelligent being." Tsze-san 
closes by saying, *• That when any comruon man or woman 
is put to a violent death, the soul and anima are capable of 
atl^^ching themselves to people, and thus becoming a mis- 
chiovous sprite." 

1?he subject of discourse in the above extract, is the spirit 

of ct murdered man which was supjiosed to have become a 

^o«t, and haunted people. The philosopher, who was 

cooculted on the subject, admitted that such an event might 

h<i|>pen, because the usual course of things was departed 

^o^u; the man had not been suffered to live out his days, 

DOr to nourish his spiritual energies, until he had arrived at 

^h^ condition of a spiritual and intelligent being. The ideas 

generally entertained by the Chinese, on the subject of the 

hut33an spirit and spiritual beings, are briefly but fully set 

fo^th in this extract. First, at the birth of a man, there is 

tlr<e grosser substance or aiiima, which is the outward form 

ti^olosing the inward spirit ; after some time, motion or 

^^tion commences, which constitutes the superior or moving 

V^^t of the anima : this superior part of the anima forms the 

spiritual energy, and this spiritual energy of the Shin or 

^pii'it, is called the soul. This soul, by nourishment becomes 

y'^S^rous, and when a man possesses subtility and brightness , 

be gradually arrives at the suite of spirituality and intelli- 

S^*)ce, or becomes a spiritual and intelligent being. Thus 

^'^^n^ the Shin has its foundation in the ^ k'he, spiritual 
®^^rgyj and arrives at its perfection in consequence of 
cultivation. This perfection, however, is not divinity, but 
spirituality and intelligence : and the Shin at its highest 
stagQ 0( improvement is but a spirit, and not a god. 
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Deprived of this nourMiment, and suddenly cut <>ff, before 
perfeci ion ia attained, it becomes a discoatented i^hosi, and 
haunts people : in this state, it is still a spirit, but a 
mischievous one, while its malevolent propensities may be 
cured, and the soul appeased by sacrifice. 

In the works of Choo-foo-u^se, section 51, page 3, we read, 
that '^ wind and rain, thunder and dew, the sun and moon, 
day and nieht, are the traced of the Kwei Shins ; but these 
are honest Kwei Shins of the open day; with respect to 
those which are said lo whistle about the rafters, and strike 
a«/ainsl oue'^ breast ; thesj are the depraved (Kwei Shins) of 
darkness. There are also a kind of Kwei^Sliins, who oa y 
being prayed to, are said to return answers, virhich are to be 
ascribed to the same principle; ofily some are fine and 
others coarse, some i^reat and others small." Here it is 
evident, that the Kwei Sliitis of the second class alluded to' 
are ^hor^ts, and as th3 Kwei Siiins that are prayed to are 
attributable to the same principlt^, it is clear, that the latter 
as well as the forin3r are spirits. 

WitI) reference to ]{^ '^ Shin kwae, ghosts and bobg<^« 
lins, a number of stories are related of persons who 
professed to iiave seen them, whereupon Citoo says that he 
did uDt entirely discredit their testimony, and when he recol- 
' lected ih@ monstrous appearances that were depicted on the 
famous tripo^.!^ of Yu, he thought that such things might have 
existed. Vv'c merely bring up ihe subject here, howeveCi to 
shew that such ghosts were called Shins, in which case the 
word must be understood as referring to spiritual beingji, 
and not divinities. 

Again, speaking of (ghosts, Choo says, " Those who 
believe in Kwei Shins insist upon it that there are Bucb thin^ 
in the world, others as confidently deny then: existence. 
These elves obtain some vitiated portion of the sfHrit of 
nature, but we have no occasion to ba frightened at them.. 
Therefore Confucius did not speak about these monstrous 
things ; not that he denied their existence, but that he did 
not wish to converse about them." ^ 

On the 21st page, speaking of the discontented ghosts of 
persons who have been murdered appearing at times and 
annoying people, the philosopher remarks, that '< tlie sages ^U 

die contentedly, and no one ever heard of their becoming t^ 

^ Shin kwae, ghosts and hobgoblins. Hwang-te, for 

instance, with Yaou and Shun, did not become ^ '^ ling 
kwae, sprites and elves after their dejith." Here the words 
Shin kwae, and ling kwae, arc used interchangeably, shewing 
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lh4t iitity Wh refer to the same thing, viz. spiritual, and 
ilot diirine beings. 

On the 22d page, one asked, ** whether the Kwei Shins 

were not j^ ^ tsing k'he, spirits and ^^ n^ hwan pth, 
6ouU ? To which the philosopher replied, ** Oertainly ; take 
for iastaace the human body ; we are able to Iau<^h and 
talk, and possess a certain amount of knowlddge and intelli- 
gence: how is this brought about! So also in the empty 
air, winds and rains suddenly occur, and as suddenly 
thunder and lightning; how are these thini^s effected ? It is 
all to be ascribed to thd mutual action of the su{)erior and 
inferior priciples of nature, and to the Kwei Shins.'' Here 
we have an express declaration ofthe philosopher that the Kwei 
Shins are souls and spirits, illustrated by a reference to the 
actions of the human body, as well as the ph'^nomeua of 
nature, which are equally ascribed to the Kwei Shins ; the 
effects being produced in the first instance by the souls of men, 
and in the latter by the spirits of nature. The Kwei 
Shins, therefore, are spirits ^u6 not divinities. 

In a work called -jp ^ ^ ^ Tsze sze tsing hwa, the 
Cssesice of the Philosophers and Historians, we have a chapter 
on (he Kwei Shins, from which we extract the following 

remarks of ^^p Kwan-tsze, who lived prior to Confucius, 
and was the prime'minister of Hwan, the duke of Tde, at 
one time the lord paramount ofthe empire. Some drairons 
were said to have fought in a certain part ofthe country, when 
Kwan-tsze came to inform the prince of it, saying, ^* Heaven 
sends its messengers to the borders of youi^ country : I 
propose that you immediately direct the great officers to 
order the attendants to put on black clothes, that they may be 
like these celestial messengers.*' When the people of the 
empire beard of this measure, they said, " How inscrutably 
wise is this Hwan, the du'ce of Tse ! Heaven sends its 
messengers to visit his borders, and without the necessity of 
raising troops, eight princes of the empire (on hearing of the 
visit of the celestial m 'ssengers) come to pay their court to 
the duke. This is indeed taking advantage of Heaven's 
majestic display, to influetice the whole empire to 
submission." Thus, adds the philosopher, " The wise serve 
themselves of the KW'ei Shins, (or spirits) while the simple 
believe them." Here the dragons^ who are terined celestial 
messengers, or angels, are also called Kwei Siiins (or spirits.) 
In another place, Kwan-tsze observes, *^ that underneath 

the ground, in a certain region, there was one ^ j^ Tsing 

slMtr^g, who it described as a |^^ Shin kwae^ spiritual 

P 
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monstrosity (or fairy.) on which account water was not to 
he obtained there.'* 

Further on we read, that " the duke Hwan was once on an 
expedition to the north ; when, approaching the yalley of 
Pe-urh, he -stopped and saw something before him ; he drew 
bis bow and was about to shoot ; but before he Jet fly, he , 
asked his attendants, Is that a man which I see before me ? 
On the attendants replyini^, that they saw nothing; the 
duke continued, Our exfiedition will certainly be unsuccess* 
ful ! I feel a great doubt and misgiving ; for I see before me 
a man only a foot high, but perfect in all bis fiarts ; he * 
wears a hat, and holds up his clothes ou the right side, 
while he runs swiftly before the liorsc ; our ex()edition wilt 
certainly be unsuccessful! I am in a great doubt: how 
can it be that there are men so small as that ? Kwan-tsze 

then said, I have heard that the Wi Shin, spirit of the Tang 
hill, called Yu-uih, is only a foot nigh, and perfect in all his 
parts. When a lord paramount of the empire flourishes^ 

then the ^ Shin, spirit of the Tang hill appears ; his 
running swiitly before the horse, as you describe, intimates 
that he wishes to lead the way ; his holding up his clothes, 
shews that there is a river in front of us: and his doinsf 
this on the right side, intimates that we must cross over a 
little to the right. When they came to the river of Pe-urh, 
the guides informed them, that crossing over to the left, the 
water would be up to their caps, but on crossing to the^right, 
it would only reach to their knees. Thus they crossed 
to the right, and got safely over." From the above we 
perceive, that the object which the Duke thought he saw 
was a sort of mountain fairy, here called a Shin or 
spirit. 

Then follows an extract from the writings of gg "^ Mth- 
tsze, who lived shortly after the time of Confucius, to the 
following effect : ". The Kweis (spirits) spoken of in ancient 
and modern times are simply these ] there are for instance, the 

3^ ^ t'heen kwei, celestial kweis (or spirits,) there are a!so 
the iLwei Shins ^or spirits) of hills and rivers, and there are 
those which result from human beings dying, and becoming 
Kweis (or spirits)." In this passage, the spirits of heaven, 
and the manes of the dead, are alike called Kweis. 

We have then an extract from the writings of 3^ ^ IjeS- 

1^ tsing shin, animal spirits of 
, bis bones to earth ; that which 

belongs to heaven is mire, and capabU of dispersing ; that 
which belongs to eartii is muddy, and disposed to collect : 
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whm the ^ f^l tsing shin, spirit and tlie body separate, 

each rererts to its true place, hence this is called j^ kwei, 
because Kwei means to revert, and return to its own 
dwelling. The Book of Hwang-te says, " When the spirit 
enters the door, the bones return to their original place ; 

what then is left of us ?" Here j^ |^ tsing shin is evi- 
dently used for the human spirit, in distinction from the body. 
The same philosopher tells us, that a certain stupid old 
man, once took it into his head to remove a mountain, by 
carrying the earth into the uva ; and when remonstrated 
with, as to the ira|)ractioabili(y of the undertaking, he replied, 
" the mountain never grows, but my posterity will increase, 
without intermission ; why then should you doubt, but 
that the mountain will be one day levelled ?" The Shin 
(spirit) of Tsaou-shay hearing this, became alarmed at the 
man's incessant perseverance, and announced the matter to 

^ the Supreme :' the Supreme beincr moved by the sincerity 

of the man, ordered ^ Kwa and ^ Gno (spirits,) to take 
up the noountain and remove it." 

In the writings of jj^ ^ Yang-tsze, we have the 
following : " One enquired, how it was that in the Chaou 
country, there were always so. many Shins (spirits) 

appearing ? To which the philosopher replied, 0fl i^ Shin 
kwae^ spirits and hobgoblins are vague and uncertain things ; 
seeming as if they were, and yet as if they were not; 
therefore the sages forbore to speak of them." Here the 
word Shin occurs in corvnection with strange and super- 
human appearances, it must therefore be understood in tlie 
sense of spirit, and be taken in the concrete. 
The same philosopher say^, *' The awe-inspiring character 

ofthe^gll^ ling chansf, spiritual world is suited to the 
darkness of niuht." U|)on wliioh the commentator says, 
**That the spiritual world refers to the awe-inspiring character 
of the Kwei Shins, which when displayed at night inspire 
dread." Here (he term Kwei Shins is used to explain the 
spiritual world^ to which the darkness of nii^ht is said to be 
Dest adapted ; the most suitable word to express the Kwei 
Shin in this connection therefore is spirit, taken in the 
iconcrete. 

ft JS -^ Hwae-nan-tsze says, ** when any have met 
it violent death, their Kwei, (u'host) is disturbed, but after 
a time, their Shin (spirit) is allayed." Here both Kwei and 
iShin, are used for the human spirit after death, in the sense. 
ptgljiost and spirit. 





The same writer says, " It is a common sajring, that whi 
people sleep in a door- way, the Rwei Shins (spirits) tread 
their heads. But if the Kwei Shins (spirits) be oiigii 
tranG^formations (or existences), they would not haye to wi 
for doors and windows to be opened, in order to enter, for th< 
go out and in aa it were u|X)n empty nothingness ; thus thi 
do not tread at all. Now doors and windows are the outh 
through which wind and air come and go ; while wind armd 
air are the mutual coming in contact of the superior aw^ 
inferior principles of nature ; when they part asunder they 
cause sickness : the common people, however, ascribe the9«; 
effects to the Kwei Shins (spirits) in order to explain them/' 
The philosopher here does hot seem to have much faith ia 
spirits, and would rather ascribe the effects alluded to, to their 
natural causes. Supposing spirits to exist, however, he 
describes tliem in terms that suit the nature of spiritu«^l 
rather than that of divriue beings. 



In the Book of the w Tsin dynasty, we have the following 

relation : " One j^C p^ Yuen-chen is spoken of, who main-t 
(ained that there were no Kwei Shins (spirits), and no one 
was able to argue him down ; because he always mainteunec) 
that the principle of order was sufficient to account for every-, 
thing in the visible and invisible worlds. One day a stranger 
called upon him ; after announcing his name, and talking 
about the weather, they begin to converse about the principle 
of order ; the stranger was very clever in argument, but Chen 
having conversed with him for some time about the affair of 
the Kwei Shins (spirits) reduced his antagonist to great 
straits; the stranger bein'? overcome in argument, became 
angry, and said, " The Kwei Shins (spirits) have been 
universally maintained by sages and philosophers through- 
out all ages, and how is it that you alone deny their 
existence? for even I, your servant, am a Kwei, (spirit): 
whereupon he assumed another form, and immediately 
vanished." Here we have the word Kwei in the sense of 
spirit or ghost, and used synonymously with the term 
Kwei Shin, immediately preceding, in a passage where the 
whole discourse is evidently about the existence of spirits. 

One 3E ^ Wang-k'hih has said, '^ That the Kweis 
existing between heaven and earth, are not all f^roduced from 

the ^ ^ tsing shin,, animal spirits of dead men, but are in 
many instances the result^i of our imagination dwelling on 
■uch subjects." He also says, that ^< the heavens display their 

forms on high, (i. e. the sun, moon, and stars,) the ^ 
k'be, spiritual energies of which descend and produce- 
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tHlngs ; when these spiritual energies harmonize, they noorish 
life, and when they do not harmonize, they injure and 
destroy. Originally these forms exist in heaven, and when 
they descend, their bodies appear on earth ; thus it is, that 
Kweis are seen, which are the result of the spiritual ener^dqs 
of those forms. The forms alluded to are the substances of 
the stars, which may become men or brutes ; thus it is, that 
sick people (indulging their diseased imaginations) some- 
times see, as it were, the bodies of men or brutes." 

^ ^ Tsae-yung, in describing the ^ |$ yuh shin, 

■pirit of pestilence, says, that " the Te j^ ^ Chuen-heiih 
hadlhreesons, who went, away as soon as they were born, 
and became Kweis. Tiie first took up his residence in the 

Tang-tsze-keang, and became^ ^wan Ewei, the spirit 

of pestilence ; the second dwelt in the ^ff /fC JS-shwuy river, 

and became a ^||^ wang-leang, hobgoblin ; and the third 
remains in the lioles and corners of human dwellinsrs, and 

. 18 fond of frightening children." Here the term ^ |$ yiih- 

8hin,i8 synonymous with^^ j^ wan kwei, and both mean 
the spirit of pestilence : shewing that Shin, taken here in the 
concrete, must mean spirit. 
We have a reference to these pestilential spirits in the 

Chow-le, which says, that " the J^ ^ff 0^ Fang-seang-she, 
(or wild looking men of terrific appearance) were to see to 
it, that they covered themselves with a bear-skin, (in which 
were four gilt eyes,) being clothed with a black coat and red 
petticoat, liolding in their hands weapons of war, and lead- 
)n«; on their attendants, that they might at the proper season 
search throusfh the dwelling, and drive out (the spirit of ) 
pestilence." Wang-ling-chuen, commenting on this passage, 

says, that ^'all the ^ k'he, spiritual energies of the male 
and female principles of nature, are at first advantageous ; 
onihe completion of their work, they retire ; but when they 
stay they become injurious. The Yue-ling, section of the 
I^ke, directs that in the last month of spring there should 
bean exorcising at the gate of the city, which is called the 
finishing of the spiritual energies of spring, lest any of the 
cold vapours should remain. In the middle of summer, 
there was an exorcising at the emperor's palace, which was 
called the extending of the sp iritual energies of autumn, lest 
some of the hot winds of summer should be still concealed. 
^ the last month of winter it was directed, that the ofiicers 
^ould perform a general exorcising, which was for the 
l^urpose of driving away all the corrupt and pernicious 
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spiritual energies of the whole year. When these spiritual 
energies remained, and came in contact with tilings, they 
produced calamities and pestilence, in which there were Kwei 
Shins (or spirits), who inhabited the region between the 
audil)le and the spiritual, in order to superintend these 
matters : therefore they were exorcised in order to drive 
them away and disperse theru, that notliing might remain." 
That the Ewei Shins refer to spirits, we may gather from 
Morrison, who has thus translated the terms in the following 

sentences : ^ $^ ^ ^^ 1^ A JS W ^ ^^^^ ****" 
che le, shing jm nan yen che, as to the doctrine of spirits, 

the sages spoke of it with difficulty; jf^jj^j^Q^^ 
kwei shin e tseang she, spirits operate by prodigies ; ^ ||l^ 

^ ^ TO ^ W 5a kwei shin t'he wiih urh puh k'ho e, 
spirits embody material objects and are present with all 

things : ^ ifl^ Kwei Shin, he says are spirits in general, 

Q^d ^ itl^ S^ ^^^^^^ Morrison calls evil spirits : can we 
imafi^ine these to bs evil gods. 

The same writer also frequently interprets Shin, when 
taken in the concrete, by the word spirit^ as in the folT6vHrig 

quotations from his dictionary ; jj^ ^ flfff /^ 73 ^ ^^^^ 
keang urh she nae ehth, the spirit descended, ami ate of the 

victim sacrificed : l^^flp che ke shin, (this was dons 

in order to) brine back the spirit ; he adds, |[$ ^ ^ ;)6 

chaou, t'hing woo shing she woo chaou, circumstances 
manifest the advance of spirits, but no voice is heard nor 

omen seen'; ^1§ P^h ling, and 1^ ^^ Plh shin, are- 
used interchangeably, shewing that Shin as well as Ling 
are both synonymous in the concrete. 

Some have asserted that, because Jffiji Shin is said to have. 

a ^ ling:, therefore ling in the case referred to must 

^roean spirit, and Shin in the same connection must 

signify God ; we therefore add another quotation from 

Morrison, shewing that he had a different idea of the phrass 

as thus combined : for |lp ^ ^ Shin che ling, he says, 
means "(he intelligence of spirit." 

Having quoted Morrison, we will pas<9 on to consider what 
views have been entertained by other Chinese sinologues, 
as to the meaning of the word Shin, and in so doing we 
shall find that they have with united voice, flrom the earliest 
period, given to it the meaning of spirit. 

The first witness we shall adduce on this pomt, is^ De 
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Cruigned who says in his dictionary^ that Shio means ^^Spirh; 
getiius; mind; the more subtile part of matter; the spirit of 
heaven ;that which is excellent and superhuman ; a living 
man ; the anima ; a man far excelling others ; a king ; virtue 
inherent in things, which though not directly perceived by 
the senses is exhibited in different efTects and operations ; the 
inherent force of the superior material principle, and thus 

synonymous with i^ hwan ; the exteusion of matter ; 
spirituality.'' In all the senses above given, the idea of its 
meaning divinity, or god, is not once suggested. The satie 

author, under the word j[jf^ k'he, says, that it means ^^ the 

spirit of earth." Under the character ^ ling, which is 

synonymous with jp^ Shin, he says that it means, *• the 
mind ;.the soul : the intellectual power of the soul ; whatever 
excellence exists in things, beyond the power of man to 

scrutinize, &c." Under Jj^ Kwei, which is the correlative of 
Shin, De Guignes says, that it means ^' genius ; soul ; a Head 
rqaa ; the manes of men ; the genii of men ; a phantasm ; a 
»pirit ; a shade ; a demon. Kwei Shin, the operative power 
in matter." 

Tlie manuscript Latin Dictionary, under the word Shin, 
says that it m ;ans " spirit ; the first active principle of 
generation ; a man whose virtue exceeds t(ie thought of the 
gehrrality." 

Gonzalves, in his Chinese and Portuguese Dictionary, 
says that Shin means " spirit ; mystery;" in which senses he 

inrimates, the phrases f($ B^ Shin ming, and ffi^ j^T Shin 

meaou. are to be understood. He then quotes *^ ^ ^ ^ ^] 

/£ S» W yi" ya»g puh tsth che wei shin, that which 
is inscrutable in the superior and inferior principles of nature 

iB called Shin, mysterious ; also 1^ # ^^ 1$, JS q|* ^ 

j^slun Qhay wei shin, keuh chay wei kwei, that which is 
extended is called S phi t, and that which is contracted is 

called demon :" he also quotes a verse, *' ||^ jfl^^J ^ ^ 

^;^t8ing shin taou ch'hoo wan chang laou^ when a 
mau'ti animal spirits travel everywhere, his compositions will 
be mature." In his Portuguese and Chinese Dictionary, on 

spirit, Gonzalves has ||i$ shin, f|^ §^ shin ming, ^ If 
Ifijing shin ; for the human spirit, A Aj> jin sin, |^ shin, 
A M fif^ lJ»g ; for animal spirits. ^ ^ beue k'he, ^ ^ 
tMn fc'ho ; for spiritual, )!$ shin; Si ling : for spirituous, ^ 

iw i^ ^'/^ ^''^*^ j^^ 9**i"- 
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Premar-', in his list of aoUthesea, p. 206, gives ||f Shixtf 
«|HriUis, as opposed to J^ bin^, corpus ; and ainon^ his prot 

verbs, p. 139. he has, "X ^ ft ^ |^ 7^M S J^n laott 
WOO nan^, ahin laou woo lin^. homo seQex nihil potest, spiritud 
qui sennit nihil exaudit." In this latter instance, Shin is 
undoubtedly concrete, in the sense of a being honoured with 
religious worship, and yet Premare renders it spirit, and not 

god. He renders the phrase, p. 126, '' f^ Jf^ ^ ^ mwan 
shin hwaiig kwei, impoiiere spiritibus :" lu which case the 
word is also concrete. We quote a few more from the same 

author : "fPfflTtm Pi Shin hing urhe,mente sola nimirum 

aguntur. f^.^ ^^ Shin ming che tsTh, spiritus intelli- 
gentis dorous : '' upon which he remarks, '^ic appellatur corpud, 

seu cor carneura, in q^io r<^idct anima, quae Focatur l(^ sin." 

Again he says. ** J^ ^ |f ^ ^Q shin yii shin wei gnow, 
corpus est auima couipar." In another place, Premare 

presents us with a sentence, in which both 'j^ Te and ifjlp 
Shin occur. Sfieaking of a most excellent king, SuiMsze 

w ^ i#^ tI <1 in W Bfl* ^ ^^"^^ ^^^ ''"^ ^^^\ ^^^ 

joo te, kaou clit; joo t'heen, ts'hin che joo foo moo, wei che 
joo siiin mine. Iioc pacto popnlus eum colit Felut ipsum 
Dominura. ilium exiollit usque ad ccBlimi, ilium amat 
tanquam patrem et matrem. ilium veretur sicut spiritum 
intelli^ntx;m." Ai^ain, wc have the two words contrasted, 

'^Z^MZ'^iSfZ^^ Zf^^ choo <^he chay 
wei che te, m^^auu che chay uoi cbe shin, qui rebus omnibus 

dominatur, is appellatur Dominus, et qui pulchritudiaem 

illis addit vocatur spiritus" p. 156. We quote again from 

Promare, <* \ Aj^^^lj^ ^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ animus 
horainis ille annon est spiritus ? p. 151. fil 3fc 3E ^ tSt 
/^ W vL 'I^sze seen wang che keaou che shin yay, atque is 
erat priscorum regtum docendi spiritualis modus ; p. 154. ^^ 
^ hing t'heen, visibile coelum, jfi^ ^Shin t'heen. spirituale 

c<Bium;p i55.#f ^7^;^igfd^^fJLffi|^;J^*fe 

lei t'heen hea che che sjxin, ke shuh nang yu yu tsze, quid 
istud poterit, nisi sit in to'jo mundo maxime spiritualis et 

intelligens ? p. 170. 73 fg ^5 jgl^^ Tj ^ ^ lij ^^ sWng 
nae shin, nae wan neie woo, loquitur de eo, qui simul est et 

sanctus, et spiritus, et pacificus, et bellator. page 180. 
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& jfiiS'^ jfil ^ '^ ^ ^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ ^*^'"^ ®'"" ^^^* ^^^ 

meaou, summa ^inceriiaa movet spiritnm. quaiito mairi.^ ho« 

^^ tlieeil tseay fiih wei, uili liwaiiir yu jiii 4ioo, liwah^r 
yu kwei sliin hoo, cailuin iion est coatraiiuin. inulio minus 
homines fepuj^f^ant. \o\\j;e minti8 spiritua uilvervantUf ? pa-^e 

wei t'heen kaou kaou Usae shang. che heu nic kung, che 
shin che ling, solum ccBlmn aliissimo velut in $aotio sursum 
est, «iimme puriim, summe justum, siinime spirituale, summe 

intelligens.paoe 193 ; fl$ 5^ (fff Qi Shin yew urh e, sola 
mcnte perTcnitur." page 245. The author from whom we 
have above quoted, has long been looked upon as an 
autttority in Chinese ; there is pt^rhaps no Euro|»ean writer 
on the language, who ever equalled him in justness of 
apprehension, and in felicity of expression, when commenting 
on the Chinese classical wriiings. It is evident from the 
quotations made, (and they are all that we could find ctti the 
subject, in his " Notiiia Linguas Sinic»/^ extracted from, 
Ohinese authors.) that he had no idea of Shin meaning 
divinity or god, and ihat in his opinion the Shin of classical 
Writers, is every where to be rendered spirit. 

Remusat, in his Elemens de la Grammaire ChinoisQ, pagtt 

30, has the following antithesis : " jj^ f^ A ^ Shin kib 
jin lae, 8|>iritus accedit, homo venit." On page 43, he has 

**gfe-^^|^ heaou hoo kwei shin, pins erga genios, 

spiritusque." On page 62, A 'Ci^ ^ 1$ ^ '^ j^" ^i" ^^ 
shin e hoo. hominis intelligentia ea spiritnalis ! On page 108^ 

be has <^ ||^ Shin, bon genie, y^ kwei, mauvais geni^, form^i 
le compose kwei shin (esfnrlt ou genie^ 6n general." 

La Uharme, in his translation of the Book of Odes, edited 

bv JilMus Mohl, has the following renderings, " jjj^ ^ ^ 

J^ Shin che t'hing che, sic spiritus cimi id audiverit." page 

VM. "]|^^ :;^Trf Shin paou she kth, spiritus defensor 

adedt dexter." page 122. (This phrase Hf ^ Shin paoUjis 

in tbe tie.xi sentence of the Book of Odes, expressed t»y ^g 

&t ling paou, which undoubtedly refers to something 

Spiritual.) '* 1^ ^ ^ ^ Shin che yin shih, Spiritus 

diipes et vinuto probavit.'^ pa^e 128. *' S^ jjjfi ^ J$ Teen 
tno6 yew shin, SpiritYis qni a<rris colendis prseest.*' |)age 125^ 

Wf^ ^ iS. 11^ ^ ^ M. Shin wang she yweti, shm 
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wang she lung, sic spiritui ntiUus conqiiereudi, spititiH 

nullus SBgre ferendi locus erat" page 149. "^ |Pp M £96 
Plh shin urb chooe, spiritus omaes te reg«m a^aoscaot el 

priesidem." paire 164. " 1$ :^:^ M^^M JHf Shin 
che kill sze, puh k'ho t'hd sze/Q^uo se spiritus contuierlt. et 
ubi adsit iuiiine prsesens, quis tandem sciat!" page 173. 

" ^ ^ ^ llil|»4 M^ ^ Kung king ining shin, e woo 
hwuy noo, Quandoquicfem spiritus tania intelliirenlia 
prscellat, et ilii tautum hotiorem tribuerimus, quis iroo* et 

vindicts relinquitur locus?" page 179. '* tle^^PrflT 
Wei y5 keang shin Moutibus Yu suus est spiritus." page 

180. '' ^ fi^ !^ ^Ho shin puh foo, Quod spiritus in nos 

beneficia et opes non conferat ;" page 190. '^ ^ ^ ^ |)^ 

hwaejow pih shin, In spiritus omnes pius est." page 195. 

De Guignes, in his translation of the Shoo-king, * has 

rendered Shin in the following manner : " ^ ^ 2^ f^ 
peen yu keun shin, en general a tout les esprits ;'' page 14/ 

** Sfir A. J^ ^ ^^^^ j"^ ® ''^' ^^^ esprits et les hommcs 
seront unis ; page 20. " ^ f$ ^ ^ Kwei Shin ke e, J' ai 
les suffrages des Esprits ;" page 28. ''^W^WlW^^^ 
Igg che ching kan shin, chin sze. yew meaou, Les Esprits se 
laissent toucher par un cocur sincere, a plus forte raison 

devons-nous V esperer d'Yeou-miao ;" page 29. *' J^ "]> |jlp 

f ^ shang hea shin k'he, aux Chin et aux Ki superieurs et. 
infijrieurs." Note. <^ Les Chin et les Ki sont des Esprits. 
Aujotird' hui les Chin sout les Esprits des vents, des toa- 
nerres ; les Ki sont les Esprits des rivieres, des montagnes, 

&c." page 87. "jfi$ )^ Shin how, 1' admirable Heou." page 

88. [Jj ) 1 1 ^ # 3IJ: ^ ^ Jp san chuen kwei shin yTh 
mo piih ning, tout etoit regie dans les montagnes, dans les 

rivieres, et parmi les Esprits," page 93. " ^ jjl^ ^ ^ ^ 
kwei shin woo chang heang, Les Esprits ne regardent pas 
toujours de bon ceil les ceremonies qu'on leur fait," p. 99. 

" ift 1^ man shin, il ne fit aucun cas des Esprits, p. 101. 
•*' I? i^ 1^ ^ pe tso shin choo, qu'il vouloit mettre a la 
tHe df^s affaires qui regardent les Esprits," p. 102. " ^ ^ 

Ms 1^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^i ^^ "^^^^ P^^ ^^^^ ^^ servir et 
d'honorer les Esprits/* p. 125. " Hf ^ |^ J^ ®"'^ '^""8 
shin jin, vigilant et respectueux dans les devoirs que voua 

rendez aux Esprits et aux Hommes," p. 192. '^ ^ f^ ^ 
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shin jin, no sbang hea, Le Tsoii^-pe a soin des ceremonies, 
^ Vlntendance aur ce qui regarde Ics Esprite et ies hommes, 
el met V unioo et I' accord entre ce qui est en haiu, et ce qui 
C8t en baa." Note. ^^ U accord etitre le kaut et ?^ ha^. dftiiote 
lespriereset les cerennonies pour reodn' Isr? Esprits pxO[;?ces. 
page 258. But it is unnecessary to quote farther fro.n this 
miihor, as it appe^ars that in every instance he translai.:s Shin 
by spirit, and never by God. 

Axniot, who is quoted by Dj Gui^nes, in the Appendix 
to his Slioo-kin jf, pnore 346, f^ays, that " Hwang- le offered 
sacrifice to the Kwei and SUin, which he translates the 
superior and inft^rior spirits ; he says further, that Ti-ko 

rendered homage to the |^ Shin, spirits : Yaou ordered 

Shun to sacrifice to Shanir-te, and all the jjjql Shin, spirits. 
Shun ordered Pih-ylh to fix on particular rites, for honouring 

Hi Shin, the spirits of heaven, ||!^ k'he, those of earth, and 

^ kwei, the manes of men. The founder of the Hea dynasty 
was full of respect for th*) Kwei Shin ; and his successors 
imitated his example in the, worship of spirits. Ching- 
fhang was full of reverence for the superior and inferior 

19 shin, spirits. Woo-yth, one of his successors, caused a 
statue to be made of wood, to which he gave the name of 

^shin, spirit ; and caused tbo^e who incurred his displea- 
sure to play games with this pretended spirit. This statue, 
. says the commentator, represented a spirit of heaven, and is 
the first example found in history of a visible reprei^entation 
of a spirit The last king of this dynasty had no respect 

nor veneration for heaven, or the ]||^ shin, spirits : and to 
punish his impiety Heaven deprived him of the empire. 

Under th^ Chow dynasty, the worship of i|j^ shin, 
spirits was one of the most essential articles ; the spirits 

who were sacrificed to were the j[|^ shin, spirits of heaven, 

the ^ k'he, spirits of earth, and the y^ kwei, manes of 
men. Besides the sacrifices which were offered to certain 
spiritrin |)articular, there were others which were offered to 
spirits in general. Wan a^nd Woo made' the worship which 
they rendered to spirits one of the most essential points in 
their religion : in heaven, ancestors, a.nd the spiiits we have 
tfie three objects of their veneration.'* 

Tiadelou, among some notices relative to tlie Book of 
Diagrams, appended to Do Guignes' Shoo-king, page 414, 
flAf the following remark, ^^ The Book of Changes treats of 
9(KTii8^ which are samctimcs called Kwei Shina, and some- 
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times Shin alone : one text afirms that all tb* vifiue pw^^ 
formed by the Kwei Shins coines from (the acieace of) 
numbers ; and another that the sages established their laws 
by the favour of the spirits." Again, page 419, '^ the Kvrei 
Shins (spirits) injure the full, and do good to those who are 
low." 

The same writer, in the above work page 433, say», " As 
regards the term Shitty whether standing alone, or coin{X)unded 
with Kwei Shin, none of our terms can give it a perfect 
rendering. If we translate it by the te*rm spirit, it in inade^ 
quate; and if by the word gods^ it got^s too far. For the 
Shin of the Chinese is an ap|)eliation com(n'>n to all in- 
telligences, even to that of man. And fiirtli<!r, to 8f>ealc as the 
Chinese, all rational spirits, i, e. all spitits in which '^xists the 
human faculty of understanding, are ordinarily called. Shin. 
What is more, all that animates the body is often called by 

this name, especially when to the term jf(^ Shin is added that 

of ^ tsin^i semen, in order to make of these two terms th^ 
tsing shin, which is semen et spiritus rationales ; a mode of 
speech in common usage to signify the state of a vigorous 
body, full of the juices, semine que et spiritibus turgentem.^^ 

P. Martin says, '< the Ohinsse, in all their wriiii^s, make 
mention of good and bad angels, which they call Shin and 
Kwei." 

Frigaut says, that the emperor alone sacrifices to Heaven 
and earth, while the grandees of the realm ofier to all the 
spirits of the mountains, rivers, &c. 

Du Halde, in his 3d vol. page 16, after telling us that the 
chiefobject of worship amon^ the Chinest; was the Supreme 
Being, the Lord and chief Sovereign of all things, called 
Shang-te, says, -' that they likewise pay iin adoration, but in 
. a subordinate manner, to inferior spirits, depending on the 
Supreme Being, which according to them preside over cities, 
' rivers, mountains, &c. On the 23d page, speaking of the 
times of Hwang-te, B. C. 2,620, it is said, that ** he incr^sed 
the pomp and solemnity of the sacrifice offered to Slmng^te, 
but his reign was disturbed by the conspiracy of nine tributary 
princes, who endeavoured to unhinge the worship of the state, 
and for the fear of Shang-tc, they were desirous of substituting 

the fear of j^ Shin, s|>idts, and so hod recourse to magic 
and enchantm^^nts ; they |>retended to disturb houst^s with 
malignant spirits, and terrified the people with their delusions ; 
the people then assembled in the teiiiple, on the splejnn days 
on which the emperor sacrificed, and demanded thai sacrifice 
should likewise be ofTert'd to these spirits.'* 
JuUbn, in his translation of M^ncioSj has ilte fpUowiiis^ 





** W 8t ^ /cl P^'^ ®'**" heang che. centu*n ii^iritHS f^ratti- 
habuarqnt, ' book 2, paffJ 81 ;# ^ glf jg ^ it^ ^ 

ll^ keiin tsze so Icmto chay hwa, tsiiii chay shin, id quod 
sapiens, pervadit mutalur ; quia ubi residet, sicut spiritus. 
Note. Ubicumque residet, occulta vi, veiuti spiriius, omnes 
animos peoetrat, mo^^t, acque virtutis i?ne, etifam inconscios, 

inflammat : book 2,pBige 190 ;^^^'^^ ^W:^M # 
shiiig urh piih k'ho che chts wei sliiti, qui sanctus est, et non 
potest percipi, diciiur spiritualis-m>, book 2, p. 231. 

The same author, in his Vindiciae Sinica3, p. 36. says, 

WJ 3q^ ^ Wi /^ 1^ I^ ^^2e Seen wan j che keaou che 
shin yuy, atque is erui priscorum ret/uni docendi spiritualis 

modus.^ And in his Exercises Pratiques, p. 193, he has ^ 

^p pth shin, a tout les BsfHrits. 

Pauthier, in his Riipouse a I'examen critique, p. 60, calls 

j^^ pth shin, tous les esprits. 

'he Emperor Yuug-ching, in a decree which he published, 
as quoted by Winterbotham. says, 'Some of the principal 
officers of our provinces, have given a wrong interpretation 
to the raeaainj of our orders transmitted to them, 
regarding the mtans of preveniin^ the damage occasioned in 
the country by destructive insects, and have understood them 
ja a sense quite different from our intention. They^have 
erroneously concluded tliat I have fallen into the ridiculous 
error of th'>se. who believe in the j;nVt7^ called Kwei Shins, 
as if I imagined that pruyc-rs offered up to these intended 
beinifs. could remedy our present afflictions. My meaning, 
therefore, is' as follows. Between the T'heen, or Supreme 
Being, and man there is a relation, a certain and infallible cor- 
respondence, as to what concerns punishments and rewards. 
When our plains are desolated by inundation, drou<^hi, or 
insects, what is the cause of our calamities 1 they are i^erhaps 
occasioned by the emperor himself, who deviates from the 
integrity and justice so necessary to good government, to 
bring him back to a sense of duty. To prevent calamities, 
there are no means more certain, than to keep a strict watch 
over ourselves, to live in fuar, and to strive for perfection. 
When they tell you to pray and invoke spirits^ what do they 
oaean ! It is at most only to implore their mediation, to 
represent to T'h6'€U, Heoven, the sincerity of our respect, and 
the fervour of our desires.'' 

Sir Greorge Staunton^ the elder, in bis accotmt of Macart- 
ney's Embassy, hat rendered Luy.shin, ^ the spirit which 
commands thunder." 

Xbe present Sir George Staunton^ in bis transUtion of the 
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IiAws of Chinn, lias llie following reitderings : " n. ^f^ ^ 

±.91^%^^, Bi^&^lWif. fan si'ay tseth 
san chiien, fung yun teei) yu laiig shin, kjelh shing te min^ 

wang, chtui:; chin lee sze, tsae isae sze teen, ying ho che^d 

shin k'he, the local genii, the genii of the bills, the riFers, 

the winds, the clouds, and the lightnings, also the ancient 

holy emperors, enlightened kin^s, faithful ministers, and 

illustrious sages, shall all be severally honoured and 

commeuiorated by the oblations and other holy rites, 

which the ritual code prescrilje^." " >f^ '^T ^ jflB J^ ffi^ 

flfcf St ^ ^ ^ A ~H Pi^^ ^^"^ f""? sze che bhin urh 
che tse chay, chaug pa shih, any officer of government, who 
commemorates or pt^rforms sacred rites to the honour of any 
spirit or holy personage, to whom neither honours nor 
oblaiions are decreed by the laws of the ritual code, shall be 

punished with 80 blows.'* •* JLlS^^^H^.W^ 



/v "i*^ Pan sze kea kaou t'h(*en. pae tow, fun shaou yay 
heang, jen teen t'heen tang tseth tang, sSe tilh aliin ming 
chay, cbang pa shth. If any private family jierforms the 
ceremony of the adoration of heaven and the north star, 
burning incense for that purpose during the night, lighting 
the lamps of heaven^ and also seven lamps to the north star, it 
shall be deemed a profanation of those sacred rites, aij^ 
derogatory to the celestial spirits : the parties concerned 
therein shall arcordinmly be punished with 80 blows." 

" JL Sfi M IS ^ fp li^ f^" 32® w^ ^^^ ^^*"? s®^y s'^^"' 

Magicians who raise evil spirits," &c. " j\^ jgj "^ ^^^ "^ 

ta sze, t been shm te k h«5, yu yuiig tse k h^* w«*.i chang tang 
wiih, keae t?an, All ^lersons guilty of stealing th-j consecrated 
oblations offered up by the emperor to the spirits of heaven 
and earth, or any of the sacred utensils, clothes, &c. shall 
in all cases be beht^aded." 

In the translation of the testamentary edict of Keen-lung, 
given by Sir George Staunton, in Appendix, No. 1, he has 

rendered ^{Sr^flK t'h.»:en shin te k'h^i, the spirits of 
heaven and .larth. So al-^o in the translation of the edict 
issued by Kea-k1iing, on ascending the throne, (Appendix 

No. 2.) Sir Gcorgdia-* rend red ^ ij^ Hwang shin, the 

perial spirit, and ^ |fi$ Shin^ shin, sacred spirit, both 
' h terms were employed by Kea-k'hing, with alluiion to 
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the toul of his departed progenitor. In Appendix No. 8, Sir 

George bos rendered ^ f ^ shing shin, by Holy Spirit, 
where the reference is the same as the preceding. 

In the Syrian inscription, ^ ^^ t'heen shin is used for 
the angels which came to announce the birth of our Sariour. 
This inscription gives an account of the iutrtxjucn'on of 
Christianity into China a thousand years ago ; it is therefore 
an entirely original and independent tesiimotiy, and presents 
us witfi the views of the first Christains in China with 
regard to the meaning (#f Shin. From tliis we learn, that 
they did not understand Shin in the sense of God, lo express 
ivhich they have adopted a Syrian word. Aloha, (and perhaps 

^^ Te, in the account given of the representation of the Deity, 
which was painted on the walls of tlie ^emple ;) but Sliin 
undoubtedly in their view conveyed the idea of spirit, and 
therefore they have used it for angels, whom they call 
the spirits of heaven. 

The Mahomedaiis. who c^\\v\ to China as soon, if not 
soooer than the Syrians have adopted the word Shin for 

angel, while they call God simply 3^ choo, Lord. In an 
account of the introduotitit) of Mahomedanisin into China, 

in the second year of ^ |g^ Chin kwan, A. D. 633. we 

have a reference to the worlds of creation, in which the ^L 

3E Chin choo, irue Lord is said to have made ^C i|fe /v f^ 
t'hiien te jin shin, heaven and earth, men and spirits. 
Where ii. is evident, that Shin is not to be fakeri in the 
acceptaiion of God, both on account of these Shins having 
been created by God^ and from the fact of their being 
arranged after miiu. This also we must regard as an 
independent testimony, that Shin is to. be taken in the sense 
ofs)pirit. A Chinese author thus describes the Mahomedan 

reugion,«fE] la ilk fii ^ ^ ^, M ^ ^ ;$: ^, ;?: 

^P hwuy hwuy te, any tsoe t'h;^:en chub, urh siih yu che e, 
pub kung fuh, pi'ih tse shin pah pae she, so tsun kmg chay, 
wei ylh t'heen tsze, althoUi^h the country of the Mahome- 
dans borders upon India, their customs are different ; they 
do not worship Buddha ; nor sacrifice to spirits \ nor bow 
down to the representative of the dead ; but that which' they 
honour is merely this one word Heaven." 

In a brief Chinese lexicon by Bayer, printed at Peters- 
burgh, 1730, we have jfi^ Shin, spiritus. 

Qallery, in his Systcma Phonetica renders Shin, " spiritus.; 
genius ; idoluin ; niysteriusn." 
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Basin, a recent French writer calk Kwei Shin, the ^eoti. 

Collie, in his translation of the Four Books, sajs, ** V tbe 
Chineee mean anything by what they say on this siriijeet, 
it seems to be that the Kwei Shin is some extr^ndy fine 
subtile spirit, employed by heaven and earth, the Great 
CreatofH, as the sabsiratum of all things, and the secondary 
cause of all the phenomena of nature ; perhaps gravitation 
or the electric fluid/' 

MiloA, in his Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. III. no. 16, says, 
" In native Chinese books, the word Shin seldom, if ever, 
denotes the Deity, and in so far we are of M. Remusat's 
opinion." Again, '' Shin is daily and universally used, but 
rarely in the high 8.'.nse of Deity." Further, " Shift very 
generally signifies a spirit, a spiritual existence, something 
divine, an intelligent spirit, like (he soul of man," &c. 

To the above, we add the definition of Shin given in 
Dr. Morrison's Dictionary : " Every evanescent, invisible, 
inscrutable spititual operating power or cause, is called 
Shin; a spirit: (Jie human spirit; Divinity ; God, in the 
sense of heathen nations ; divine ; spiritual ; the animal 
spiriti*." From the above we perceive, that Dr. Morrisoii 
consider'^d the first and primary meaning of Shin to b^ 
spirit: tlit5 human spirit; &c. while divinity or God, in the 
sense of heat htm nations, is ^iven as the secondary meaning; 
implying tliai the word is only to be thus rendered, when the 
exigency of the case requires it. In other parts of Morrison's 
Dictionnry, he has rendered Shin by spirit, as we have 
previousTy seen, nearly as often as he has translated it GM; 
and in those instances in which he has called Shin, Grod, the 
phrases are similarly constructed, and the meaning nearly 
the same with those in which he has represented Shiii and 
Kwei Shin by our word spirit and spirits. He appears, 
ll>er<'fore, to have vacillated in his opinioa as to the real 
stgnificatton of the term, and to have? thoil^bt at one time^ 
lUsLt it meant spirit, and at other times God. It is we))^ 
known, (hat he has in his translation adopted the wof d Sbin 
for God, though not invariably, having sometimes tided 

Wr 5C Shin t'heen, * the spiritual heavens, 1 Cor. 6 : 20. 

* The phrase Shin t'heen has been already given from Premarfe, 
as meaning ** spirituale coelum." This sense has been attached by 
Morrison himself to the phiTase, as will appear from a work of fais^ 
own, published shortly hefore his death, entitled the DdmestiO 
uotor : \Urthe 4th volume of which, he Rh«>wR that there are two 

tions of Heaven, Viz. the ]^ g£ J^ y^ hing t'be cho 

terial and the Qj^ fg ^ ^ Shin ling che t'hSen, 
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which Utt^r term he has adopted in his tracts almost 
univeraaliv. If we carefully examine his translation of the 
New T«^8ianient, we shall find that he was very far from 
considering Shin as an exact equivalent for Diviniiy. Indeed 
with ihe exception of employing it to express The)s in the 
Scriptures, he seems to have taken a view of it very much i» 
accordance with the meaning given to the icrni hy tha 
Chinese and European writers, whom we have quoted above- 
This will ap|)ear very plainly by referring to iliose pusgutjes 
of the New Testament in which spirit occurs. These 
amount to 380, and have been rendered bv Morrison in a 
great variety of ways. He has employed f«)r the purpose of 

exptes^mg pneuma, the following terms : (^ sin, the heart ; 

^g ling, spirit ; ^ ^ ling hwan, the soul ; '^ 'j^ sing 

tsing, disposition ; ^ k'he, breatli;-^ fung, wind ; j^ kwet, 

devil ; and jjlf shin, which he has elsewhere adopted for 
God. The latter two terms have frequently the addition of 

j^ fling to them, and someiinns ^ liiijr is prefixed to jfj^ 

Shin. But the cases in wlii<h ihc word j|j^ Shin occurs as 
a constituent part, aiid evidrnily a? the irjinslafor thought an 
important element, in tiie plira^eus -d in transliuin'4 /mewma, 
amount to about I50;aivd the' cnses In which Shin is used 

alone. or with the addition) of ^[ shiiig, (the word holy not 
being in the text) amount to 30. We are not surpiiht/d that he 

should feel dissati'^fied with ^ fung as a term for spirit, 
as it cannot adequately express the idea intended ; but we 
allude to it now, for the sake of remark in^r on the term 
which he has selected to serve as a qualifier, or as a substi- 
tute; a term which, notwithstanding he had already 
adopted it for God, and therd'ore had strong reacjon for 
avoiding it if possible, vet in his estimation conveyed so 
fully the idea of spirit, Yhat he felt constrained to use it: 
proving in fact, that Morrison did not regard the radical 
meaning of Shin to be divinity, but that he thought spirit to 
be the prevailing idea conveyed by it ; while it could be 
considered as only sometimes referrini^ to divinities. But 
Morrison has not only used Shin in conjunction with other 

spiritual hsavens ; the tirst of these, he suys, is devoid of spirituality 
and intelligence, while the second possesses both. Tnat wh ch he 

xsalls the Jfffi j^ Shin t'heen, spir'tual heavens, is the Creator and 

governor of all things ; and that which he calls the j^ y^ hing 
t^heen, material heavens is visible, and to be reckoned among create^ 
objects. 

R 
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terms to express the idea of spirit, he has actually employed 
it alone in the sense of spirit, both abstract and concrete, 
both good and bad, proving, that he considered it as fuWy 
conveying that idea. Thus in Luke 1 : 17. In the spirit 
(Shin) and power of Elias ; and 1 : 47. My spirit (Shin) 
hath rejoiced in God (Shin) my Saviour ; (where spirit and , 
God, in so short a sentence, are translated by the same 
word.) Again in Gal. 6:18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit (Shin.) 1 Peter 3 : 18. Qtiickened 
by the spirit (Shin.) 1 Peter 1:11. The spirit (Shin) of 
Christ which was in them. The same phrase is used. Eph. 
1 : 17. for the God(8bm) of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
phraseology in Matt. 12: 43; 45. Seven other spirits (Shim) 
more wicked than himself : is similar to that employed th 
Rev. 1 : 4. The seven spirits (Shin) which are before Iris 
throne. Rev. 16 : 13. Three unclean spirits (Shin) like frogs. 
Rev. 16: !4. Spirits (Shin) of devils. Rev. 1 : 82. Every 
foul spirit (Shin.) If Dr. Morrison cons-idered that Sbin 
ought in every instance to be rendered God, as now insisted 
on by the advocates of Shin, particularly when found in 
the concrete, he must be looked on as having introduced 
into his translation of the New Testament the rankest 
polytheism, making its writers, and even our Lord himself, 
appear as if they maintained thar there was indeed a plurality 
of Gods, not only in the opinion of the heathen, but in their 
own^ But we must give him the credit for not wishing to 
convey that idea, and conclude that he considered Shin as 
fully and properly meaning spirit. So also in the Old Testa- 
ment repeatedly, where ruach occurs in the Hebrew, as 
1 Kings 2 : 21 . There came forth a spirit (Shin) and &tood 
before the Lord. 2 Chron. 18: 20. Then there came out 
a spirit (Shin), and stood before the Lord (Shin choo), and 
said, I will entice him : and the Lord said unto him, where- 
with ? and ho said, Iwillgoout,andbealying^pire7(Shin)in 
the mouth of all his prophets. Dan. 5: 12. an excdleai spirit 
(Shin) was found in Daniel. Eccles. 3 : 21, Whoknow«th the 
spirit (Shin) of the man, that goeth upward, and the spirit 
(Shin) of the beast that goeth downward to the earth. In this 
the translators of the Bible have used the word Shin in a 
sense in which the Chinese themselvefl have never employed 
it: as it is* confined with them to the intelligent sphrit of man ; 
and is not applied, that we remember, to the mere sensual 
spirit of the brute. And (not to quote more largely,) 1 Sam. 
16 : 14. 16 : 23, and 18 : 10. a spirit (Shin) from the Lord 
troubled him, ^c. In other passages where the terras 
pneuma and ruach occur, Dr. Morrison uses the Chinese 
phrases, which it hui been shewn the Chinese lexicon rapliers 
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and classical writers employ as cxplauatory of and synony- 
mous with Shin ; such as ^ ling, ^ k'he, <fec, in thii res. 
pect conforming to Chinese practice, though with imminent 
hazard of leading those Chinese who accurately investigated 
his translation into the idea, that 4here was a s^eat deal of 
inconsistency in the views entertained by Scrijiture writers ; 
as they would sometimes find Shin used for an adjunct of 4 
being, in the sense of spirit and soul ; sometimes as a con- 
crete for Djity ; denyin y h\ one place that there were any 
other Shins but one, and then in aimiher place d'^clanng 
that thsre were seven Sldns b3fore the throae. Bui lim 
most inconsistent feature of the whole is using the sams 
term for the pure and holy God, and for an impure and 
fallen angel ; wiihottt the slightest iniimation of any dif- 
ference between them. Surely that cannot be a suitable, 
term for the Deity, which can be used with equal propriety 
fot his grand adv^^tsary. If Shin is to be understood in the. 
sense of Deity, this application of the term to the author of 
evil is inexplicable : Divinity in itself conveys the idea of 
goodness and perfection, and cannot be properly applied to 
those beinjrs who are destitute of every good quality : spirit, 
on the other hand, is capable of being applied to holy and 
unholy beings : understanding^ Shin in the sense of spirit, 
there is no impropriety in speaking of the Spirit of God as 
a Shin, and of applying the same term to mischievous 

demons ; as the Chinese speak of jf jjjf ching shin, correct 

Shins, and of ^ |jip seay shin, corrupt Shins ; but it would 
not be proper in any language to employ tlie same term as 
generic for gods, that can be applied with equal propriety to 
devils. ^ 

We will now refer to the Manuscript Harmony of the 
Gosptils, Acts, and Pauline Ejnstltfs, which was copied at 
Canton in 173S-9, by order of Mr. Hodgson, jun. and after 
having been collalcd with great cAre, was deposited in the 
British Museum ; this manuscript was transcribed by Dr. 
Morrison, with the assistance of a learned native, and taken 
with him to Canton in 1807. Regarding his subsequent 
translation, he writes, *' the Gospels, the closing Episiles, and 
the Revelation, are entirely my own translation ; the middle 
of the volume is founded on the manuscript deposited in the 
^itish Museum." The Harmony of the Gospels, therefore, 
13 a separate and independent testimony from Morrison's 
version , and we shall now examii^ it with regard to the 
a^.se ^n, which its unknown i^uthor understood the word 
"]hio. Here let il be premised, that the Compiler of. the 

[armony has used S^ln throtighout for God, and therefore 
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he, a» well af Dr. Morrison, had the Btrongest reason for 
avoidiriir h when rranslaijiiif spirh ; lest tlie reader should be 
confound d by the ambiguity attaching to so important a 
term, aud not know when to understand it in the sense of 
Grod, and when in that o( s\m\L On looking into the Har- 
mony, we find that tiie author has in the majority of in^ 

stances rendered Holy Spirit by ^ j^ shin^ shin, and has 
adoped the same phrase even wh^^n the word Holy does not 
occur in the text, as in Luke 4 : 1. twice ; John 1 : l^, 33. 3 : 
5. 7 : 39. This was perhap> to distinguish this term from 
that used to desii^nnte God. which was represented by Shin 
alone. Such a practice, however, has not alwaiys been follow- 
ed : for the writer has in various instances rend'-r^^d spirit by 
Shin alone ; both when referring to the spirit of God. and the 
spirit of man. As a s|)e.'imen of Che former take the follow- 
ing : Lnke 2 : 27. He came by the spirit (Siiin) into ttie 
femph?. John 3 : 6. That which is born of the spirii f Shin) 
18 spirii (Shin.) H*re we cannot help reniar kin sr, that Jiie im- 
pression upon the writer's mind of Shin's meaning spirit, 
and not God, must iiave been very strong, or he could not 
have risked the possibility of his readers misunderstanding 
fliii? passai^e to nnch an extent as to 8up(M>S(S, that if they 
wore born of God, they should become gods. Connected 
with verse 8. " So is every one that in born of the spirit 
(Shin.) In Matt. \2 : 31. He that blasjihemeth a</aiiist the 
spirit (Shin.) Again Lnke 4 : 18. The *;?fn7(Shin) of the 
Lord is U|X)u me. In which latter case, the word *^Lord" is 

omitted. So in Matt. 3 : 16, the .9pirit of God is rendered ^g 

ffiji shin? shin ; in which instance the word "God'' is omitted. 
John 4 : 24. God (choo) is a ^/;/;77(Sljin.) Here the trans- 
lator was evidently at a loss ; beinir impressed with the idea 
that Shin meant spirit, and was indt^ed the most appropriate 
term to express spirit, in this important passage, (the only 
o»ie in the New Testament where the spirituality of God is 
distinctly stated), he felt bound to employ that term : and yet 
having used the same term for God, he did not know what to 
do ; as it would have been a mere truism to say Shin is a Shin, 
and would not have conveyed th6 idea intended ; he therefr>rey 
rather than swerve from his purpose to express spirit by 
Sfiin, resolved in this instance to alter the usual term for 
God, and to express it by Choo, Lord. A more striking proof 
surely could not be adduced, that in the mind of that writ'T, 
and he ttie first, as far as we know, to adopt Shin for God, 
(through the influence of whose example Morrison and those 
who follow in his wake, have doubtless been led. to do the 
same,) the word Shin conveyed mate exactly the idea of 
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spirit than God. Furthar, in John 14 : 17. 15 : 2&. and 16 : 

13; the same writer has rendered the s|)irii of truth, !^ ^ 

^^ 1^ chin le che shin. And in Matt. 12 : IS. I will put 
my 5p»n7(Siiin) ui>on him. With reference to the spirit of 
man, we find that he has also employed Shin, as in the 
following : Luke I : 47, My spirit (Shin) hath rejoiced in my 
Saviour. The word God in the latter clause of the sentence 
beiat^ omitted, lest the use of Shin for both God and spirit 
should confound the reader. In this respect we see that he 
has been more consistent, tliousrh not so faithful, as 
Morrison. Luke 1 : 80. strong in spirit (Shin.) And in Acts 
7 : 59, the same author has got, Into thine hands I commend 

my qwnV (Shin): which Morrison has rendered i^ hwan, 
soul. In Luke 10: 21. Tue author of the Harmony has 
mistaken the sense of ihe jiasz^aje, and said, Jesus rejoiced in 

^g ^ Shing*fehin, the Holt/ spirit : from which we gather, 
notwithstanding, that he understood Shin in the sense of spirit. 
Marshman, in his translation, has followed the Roman 
Catbolic versi( u, corobiind w itii Morrison's, altering only 
a few synonymous words. In the rendering of spirit, 

however, he hus uicd ]^ ^ting, throughout. There exists a 
translation of the Go8{)el of Mark, made by Johannes Lassar, 
at Scrampore. and published before Marsbman's compilation 
appeared; in whi.h, in Mark 1 : 10. the word for (Holy) Spirit 

is jji|f S^ shin hwan, soid : and where evil spirit was 

in(f*nded, as in Mark 9 : 2i). 6^ pTh, the anima is employed. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the meanino; of Chinese words, 
about wiiich rh* re Ih any disj)ute, it is common to ap|)eal to 
the Manchow language ; because the Manchourians understand 
the Chinese better than any other foreigners, and the Man- 
chow language bein<r |)oly.syllal)lic, and capable of inflection 
like Euro()ean ton '^ ties, is adaj^ied for expressing an idea 
more distinctly than the Ciiin<tse: on which account, it is the 
invariable practice of the Continental Sinologues to ajipeal to 
the Manchow, in any disputed case regarding Chinese 
terms. }n a Chioe^e and Manchow Dictionary, published 

by Imperial authority, and entitled J^^Sc T.aing-wan- 

keen, the mirror of the Manchow language, the word ^jjji 

Shin, is expressed by Entouri, the word ^ kwei, by 

jloutou, and the phrase jjt^ ^{^ shin k^he, by Entouri 
puetchckou. Entouri. in the adjective form, and lengthened 
out to Entoiiringue, means according to this dictionary 

j|^ St ^l^ii) ti<^S> spifiUial, and is used for 9^ Shing. Holy. 
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It is possible (hat this class of words is derived from 

Edoun J^ funcT, wind, or ^ k 'he,. spirit, and iia^ thus come* 
to stand for spirit and anything spiritual. To shew that 
Gntouri is to be taken in the sense of spirit, we may refer to a 
Maiichow and French Dictionary, based on the Dictionary 
of M. Ainiot, and edited by M. Langles. Paris, 1799. In 
this work we ha\re the following quotations. ^ Entouri, 
spirit (Shin in Chinese); Entouri ouetchekou, the spirit of 
earth, (Shin k'he in ChineSi'.); Entouri houtou, an evil spirit ; 
EntoUiingue, holy; Entouri nialma, a holy man ; a sage. 
Entouriogue etchen, an august prince ; (Shing keun in 
Chinese). Houtou, spirit ',Houtou entouri, devil, an evil spirit] 

Houtouringue, a detestable man. Edoun, the wiDd,.tfae ^ 
k'fae, or spirit of heaven and earth." From the above it is evi- 
dent, ihat Amiot and 1 tangles understood the word Entouri in 
the sense of spirit, and this is the word which represents 

^ Shin in the C hinese-Manchow Dictionary. To shew ^ 
that the FrenchLexico^^raphers are not alone in the meaning 
thus attached to Emouri, we will now refer to the Man-* 
chow New Testament, published by the Bible Society, of 
which the following is a brief history. The translation of 
the New Testament into Manchourian, was first made at the 
instigation of Dr. Paterson, in 1822, who engaged a pevdon 
named LipofsofT, formerly sent by the Russian Government 
to China, for the pur()ose of studying the Mantchow and 
Chinese lantruages. in which pursuit he had spent fourteen 
years at Peking. Regarding this gentlemen and his labours 
M. Remusat Wrote in 1835, that^'the translation executed by 
him, was the best specimen that he had yet examined, either 
in Chinese or any other of the eastern dialects, being by far 
the most idiomatic and faithful." The greater part of the 
edition of the New Testament executed by LipofsofT was, 
however, destroyed in the flood whi«rfi liafipened at Petersburg 
in 1824. Ten years afterwards, a manuscript tra,pslatioa 
of (he Old Testament into Manchourian, which had been 
madt^ at Peking, was discovered at Petersburg, and transcribed 
by Mr. Swan, but it does not appear to have been printed. 
In the same year, 1834, the Bible Society Conmiittee, 

Snxious to proceed with printing the New Testament, engagea 
Ir. G. Borrow, (who bad alr(3Ady mnde himself master to 
a certain es^tent oif the lifanchow language) to go to Peters^ 
burg, and obtaioitig forthe;!' knowledge of that tongue, to carry 
lin edition of l,iXK) copiefS (hirongh the pr^ss. tl is tiara copy pi 
^is last which we are now about to refer. ^his versio.h itk 
rendering the word spirit has adof>ted Entouri^ fortheUoljr 
Spirit, Entouri Entouringue has been used. Ih some initiinoe^ 
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Eiiitouri tias been used alone for demons and devils, but 
oeciisionally coupled' with houtou. This thea is additional 
evidence that Gntouri, and by consequenrce Shin, was under- 
stood in the sense of Spirit. The translation now referred 
to has used Apkai Etchen, Lord or Emperor of Heaven, gene- 
rically for God throujrhout, and never once employed Bntouri, 
shewing that its authors did not consider that term as 
adequate to express the idea of God, even when used for the 
gods of the heathen, the god of the belly, or the god of tliis 
world. 

In a Cochin-Chinese Vocabulary by Father Morrone, we 

have Thien Than, corresponding to ^ jjj$ T'heen shin, 
given for angels, or the spirits of Heaven. The Than of tire 
Cochin-Chinese is the same as the Shin of the Chinese, 
which according to this vocabulary, means spirit. Thus 
**Than, spiritus ; Thanh than, sanctus spiritus ; Qui than, 
dsraon, Thay vi, sedes spiritus tutelaris.'' Tiiis is else-> 
where expressed by " Than vi than chu, sedes animse ; 

iabella euperstitiosa." and is doubtless the jjjt^ ^ Shin choo. 
or parental tablet of the Chinese. Via is said to be ^* spiritus 
animalis ; spiratio.'' In this we see another proof, from an 
independent source, that Than or Shin means spirit, because 

it is synonymous with vi dr via, the Chinese ^ k'he, wliich 
meaiYs spiritus animalis ; and iti this as well as in the 
Thanh than, Holy Spirit, we perceive a striking resemblance 
to the Entouri Entouringue of the Manchow Dictionary. 

Kitto, in commenting on the word Spirit, says, •' It is one 

of the most generic terms in either the English. Hebrew, or 

•GreeJk langtiagcs. Its leading significations in Scripture 

•may be classed under the following heads. 1. The primary 

^ftse of the term is wind. 2. Breath, as of the mouth. 3. 

"^he^vitut principle which resides in and animates the body. 

'In close ^connection with this use of the word is another, 

•4. In 'which it has the sense of apparition ; spectre. 5. Tiie 

-fee^wl ; tiie rational, immortal principle, by which man is 

distinguished from the brute creation. 6. The race of su- 

perhuman created intelligences ; such beings are denominated 

spiritual beings, because they have no bodies like oms. To 

both the holy and sinning angels the term is applied. In 

their original constitution their nivtures were alike pure 

epirits. Tlie apostacy occasioned no change in the na/t/re 

'^^T tlie fallen angels, as spiiitual beings. 7. The term is 

'apf4i>ed to the Deity, as the sole, absolute, and uncreated 

^YMVit; as "God isa spirit." This, as a predicate, belongs to 

•Ine E^ine nature, irros|)ective of the distinction of persons 

14) that nature ; but its characteristic application is to tlie 
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third person in the Divinity, who is called the Holy Spirit^ 
because of his essential holiness, and (he Spirit ^ by way of 
eminence/' We know of no term in Chinese which more 
exactly suits the above definitions, with the exception of the 
two first, than Shin : and if its correlative K'he, with which 
it is often usjd int'3rchan reably, and by which it is explained^ 
be taken into the account, then all the definitions of spirit 
f[\ven by Kitto, may be mcluded within the range over 
which the Chinese terras used to represent spirit extended. 
So also with regard to the 21 definitions of spirit given by 
Webster, the word Shin in Chinese will airee with almost 
the whole of them, shewing that those hnve 4iot mistaken its 
meaning who have represented it by that term. Indeed there 
is no other term in western languaj^es that will suit the 
various shades of meaiiing attached to Shin in Chinese, and 
certainly in no language with which Europeans are familiar 
can the word God be shown to be of so extensive a significa* 
tion as Shin. Seeing than that Shin can^tot be rendered 
by God in a vast number of instances, and may in almost 
every case be expressed by spirit, we conclude that Spirit 
anrl not God is the proper meaning of the term. 

We have shewn in the preceding pages, from Chinese 
lexicons and classical writers, from' European sinologues, 
find from connate languages, that Shin m^ans s|)kit. We 
will now take the view of th^ word thus dicked to explain 
some thin .(s, which would oilurwise appear unaccountable 
in the Chinese system. 

1. The cautions so frequmily ocnrring in the Chinese 
cla'^sics against paying; too much attention to the Shins and 
Kwei Shins : while the regard due to HeaVen or Shang-te, 
is never supposed by any possibility to be excessive. This, 
on the supposition of the form^^r meaning simply spirits, and 
the latter the Divinity, is easily accounted for ; but if ^e 
look upon the Kwei Shins as the gods of China, we cannot 
conceive how the sages who inculcated the up interrupted 
veneration of Heaven, should discourage the people fron^ 
addicting tlieraselves to the worship of the Shins. 

Thus in the Lun-yu, book 3, pige 17, Confucius directs 
his disciples to ^' respect the Kwei Shins, (spirits) but to 
keep them at a distance.'' The Commentator on this passage 
says, that '^ to exert one's utmost strength in doing what is 
suitable in our intercourse with mankind, and not to be 
deluded by that which is inscrutable, regarding the Kwei 
Shins (spirits,) is the business of the wise." Another 
remarks on this subject, that " for people to believe too mnch 
in the Kwei Shins (spirits) is a delusion." AfW the 
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para(>hrase «ay8 ^^ witii reirard to the Kwci J^Iiins (^spirits), 
respect thein, but keep them at a distance : and neither 
flatter nbr annoy them by your solicitations for h;ippiness.'* 
Here we may observe, that if the Kwei Shins meant, divinities, 
H would not be very likely that the ^reat moralist ofCliina, 
who uttered the sentiment above detailed, wU *.n iac'ili-ating 
the highest dictate of wisdom, would hive exhorted his 
disciples to keep the gods at a distance. We n ;ver hear of 
his employing such phraseology with reference to ileayen, 
which he frequently requires his followers to venerate, but 
never to keep at a distance. Should it be argued that the 
keeping at a distance, here spoken of, is a mode of shewing 
extraordinary respect to the Kwei Shins, we can only refer 
to the 9th section of the Lun-yn, 9th page, where Confucius 
says, '^ It 4s difficult to know how to treat women and 
inferiors ; if you bring them too near, they become unsub- 
missive, and if you remove tfi^.m to a distance, they hate 
you." It is evident, that the removiu^^ to a distance here, 
does not mean the treatini^ of them with additional respect, 
else why should they hate one ? CUiuij-tszp says, that to 
put too much confidence in spirits, is a delusion : do they 
ever say the same with i:e^'ard t) Heaven ? The more men 
reverence H*5aven, accordin:^ to the Chinese, ihe better; and 
.their feelings are very much shocked whf^n it is su:;gested to 
them, that they must keep Heaven at a distance, or not place 
too mucfi reliance on Heaven. Heaven in their estimation 
is Supreme, and the will of the Supreme is decisive of 

our fate : we are therefore to ^ ^ j^ t^ ^ wei shen • 
i'hing ming, do good and wait for the reJuTt from above. 

In the Le-ke, 9th section, 44th page, Confucius speaks of 
the men of the Hea dynai^ty, who honoured the decree 
of Heaven, and while they served the Kwei Shins (spirits) 
with respect, kept them at a distance. The rulers of the Yin 
dynasty, on the contrary, honoured the Shins (spirits,) 
and regarded the Kweis more than ceremonies. The rulers 
of Chow, unlike these, honoured ceremonies, and after 
serving the Kwei Shins, kept them at a distance : upon 
which the Commentator remarks, " that the men of Yin 
honoured the Kwei Shins (spirits), which were J[)eyond their 
cam prehension, and disregarded ceremonies which were 
easy to be understood ; hence the dissoluteness and unquiet- 
ness manifested by the people, as the result of an excessive 
veneration for spirits.'' 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, paje 36, with reference to a too 
frequent repetition of ceremonies in the service of the Shins 
(spirits), a common tdtor remarks, ^^ The customs of thii 
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Shang dynasty , at that time, led men to ^ jj^ shahg kwei, 
over-esteem the spirits ; and the reigning mouafch could not 
extricate himself from the bondage of custom, hence in the 
ceremonies used in the service of the Shins (spirits) tie was 
apt to fall into error." The paraphrase says, that " in 
the service of the Shins (spirits,) to respect and keep them at 
a distance, is the height of intelligence." 

In the Shoo>king, section 6, page 29, ^ Shun directed his 
officers to cut off the connection between earth and heaven, 
that there might be no (pretended) descents and approaches 
(of the spirits :) after which both princes and people under- 
stood intelligent virtue, and aidfd m the maintenance of 
invariable principles." A commentator remarks, that " in 
a well-regulated age, the principles of justice are clearly 
developed ; those who do good obtain hap(Hness, and those 
who do evil fall into trouble. But during the oppressive 
reign of the Meaouites, the people became involved in crime, 
and consequent calamity, and having no persons to whom 
they could appeal for redress, they had recourse to Shins 
(spirits), and sacrificed to niaues. in an improper manner. 
From this arose marvellous and lying stories, and men's 
minds fell into incorrectness." It appears, thai in the decline 
of the reign of Shaou-haou, the nine tributary princes 
(spoken of by Amiot) threw the constant virtues into 
confusion, and thus the affairs of men and spirits were 
mingled together, so that every family had its conjurer, and 
the people profaned the sacrificial implements. Notwith- 
standing Chuen-heuh had put these things to rights, and 
assigned to men and spirits their proper limits, the Meaouites 
again threw things into confusion. Chang-she observes on 
this point, that '' according to history, when a country is 
about to flourish, attention is paid to the people, and when a 
country is about to perish, attention is paid to spirits." 

Leu-she says, " In a well-regulated age, jjj^ ^ Shin kwae, 
sprites and elves do not appear, simply because the 
distinction between virtue and vice is clearly apparent, and 
people of course do not pray to the spirits ; but in times of 
confusion, these distinctions are not manifest, and the 

people consequently are much given up to talking about ^|^ 

Shin, sprites, and *& kwae, elves, while they speak of 
necromancers and fortune-telling without end." Another 
says, that ^^ this result was to be ascribed to the princes of 
the court, who displayed the principles of enlightened 
virtue, that people might not be perverted by superstitious 
1 idle fencies ; thus the minds of men would be free from 
usions, and they would no longer seek for happiness from 
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the spirits.: for men arc apt to err from correct principles,- 

when they become deluded by jft^ Shin, sprites, and ^ 
kwae, elves, and confuse the laws about sacrifice : but 
when intelligent virtue is clearly displayed, men's minds 
become correct, and they will of course seek for happiness 

in the way of constant virtue, and not in that of j^ yaou, 
monstrous appearances/' From all the above extracts we 

see that ^pp Shin, means spirit and not God, which will 

appear, both from its connection with the *^ kwae, strange 

aud marvellous, and ^^ yaou. monstrous appearances, as well 
as from the fact of the people's being prohibited from addicting 
themselves to such superstitious matters, by the ancient 
sages. In times of confusion only, are the people said to be 
given up to the s<^.rvice of sprites and elves, while in a well- 
regulated age such sprites do not ap|)ear. The commenta- 
tors on this passage refer to a supposed descent of a Shin 
(spirit) at Sin, during the period called the Chun-tsew, 
when the Ho country was about to be destroyed, and say, 
that thQ pretended descents of spirits in the time of Shun, 
which that monarch so much discouraged., were of the 
same character. On referring to the Chun-tsew history, we 
have some account of this supernatural appearance which is 
said to have x^on tinned for six mouths. When some ^people 
of the. Hd country presented solicitations to this spirit, for 
the purpose of obtaining good .fortune, a wise man predicted 
that the Ho country would be destroyed, because it practiced 
oppression and gave heed to 3{)iriLs. Another observes, '* I 
have heard it said, that when a state is about to prosjier, the 
ruler attends to the |)eople ; and when it is near to ruin he 
applies to tlie spirits." Supposing ftyr a moment that Shin 
meant gods, it is not to be conceived, that the wise mrn of a 
country would ascribe the ruin of a state to the attentions 
paid to the same ; and we can account for the discouragement 
with which such services are met, only on the giound of Shin 
moaning spirits : addictedness to the worship of which would 
in all countries be looked upon as su()erstitiou8. 

2. The frequent coupling of Kwei with Shin, is to be ac- 
counted for on no other principle, than that of the latter as 
well as the former meaning spirit. 

It is capable of the clearest proof that Kwei mearxs the 
manes of men. Kang-he says, that " Kwei is that to which 

the 1§ ^ tsing hwan, ethereal soul reverts ; and that when 

the ]|§ JQ^ (sing shin, etherial spirit, or animal spirit leaves 
the body, each part reverts to its proper place, hence the 
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reteriine is c&ileH Kwei.*' Morrison says, that Ewei means 
'-the spirit of a dead man : a ghost ; a demon ; a devil. Kwet 
implies revertini^ to that 8|)iri4ual stale ot existence to 
which human bein<rd return at death." In the theory of 

sacrifices, the ^ ff T'heen-shin and the ^^ Te-k'he, 
or the si^irits of heaven and eartii are almo«t always men- 
tioned in connection with the /v J^ jin kwei. manesof men. 
The terms seem inseparably bound up together, sometimev 
with one and sometimes witli another precedtn.:; a com- 
mentator on the Chow-le. gives us the reason of this variety, 
thus : <* When they are arranged as Shin, Kwei and K^, 
the highness and lownt^^s of their position is determined : 
fi. e. the Shins belonging to heaven, and the Kweis 
being supposed to have gone up to heaven aft^-r death, they 
are higher in position than the K'he^ who b«»long to earth.) 
When thpy are acrant^ed as Kwei, Shin, K*he, this is to 
distiniruish the inner and outer among them, (L e. the 
Kweis being related to the individuals sacrificing are the 
inner, or tho^e belonging to their own family, while the 
Sliins and K'hes not sustaining any relationship with the 
worshippers nrc the outei:) ; and when they are arrantred aj? 
Sliin, K'he, Kwei, it is intended to illostrate the honourable 
and inferior among them, (i. e. the Shins and K'hes belong, 
iiig to heav'^n and earth are the more honourable, and the 
Kweis belonsring only to human beings are considered 
inferior.)'' Thus it appears that the Kwe's Shins, and K'hed 
are all of the same class, with only this difierence, that some 
belong to the upper re^^ions. and o'hers to the lower world, 
some are nearly and others distantly related, some are more 
honourable, and orh**r3 inrtjior : with this exception, the 
Shins, the Khes, and the Kwr'is are in arly alike ; theie is 
no essential difference between tliem. This similarity 
must result from the three kinds being equally gods, or from 

their being alike spirits. If the former, then the A. \^^ 

jin kwei, must be the gods of men, as well as ^ jj|^ 

t'heen shii^. and ^ ^jl^ te k'he, the gods of heaven and 

earth respectively. But the /^ ^ jin kwei, are adjuncts of 
the beings called men, they belong to them, and form an 

essential part of their existence; as the ^ shin of W.nn- 
wune, (spoken of in the Book of Odes, ascendinflr and detscetui- 
ing in the presence of Te,) was the spirit of Wau.wang;,- or 
Wan-wang himself, after navinc" quitted the body. No one 
ever think of calling it the god of Wan-wani?, or the 
\0 presided over him.' so the Kwei of ancestors are 
Is of ancestors, but ihosa ancestors themselves, or 
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all that temaiiis of thfiw. aft^r the varioutj parts of tlieir eoiu 
9ti(uted being have reverted to their pro|H*r places. The 
Kweis of men, therefore, are the upirtts of men, and not tlw 
gods presiding over those particular beings. In this view of 
the Kwei, all the Chinese lexicographers and classicinl writers 
coincide^ and all European sinologues agree, attesting with 
vnited voice, that the Kweis.of men are their disembodied 
spirits, and not tbeir gods. If Kwei mean spirits therefore, 
and the Shins and E'hes of Heaven and earth are of the 
dame kind with the Eweis of men, then the Shins and K'hes 
must be spirits likewise. A commentator on the Chow-le h^n 
said that^'speakingof the Shins, X'hes, and Eweis separately, 
then the Shins of heaven are alone denominated Shins; but 
speaking of them collectively, then the Eweis of men and the 
K'hes of earth are generally called Shins." From this we 
learti that the word Shin is applicable generally to the Eweis 
of men, as well as to the Shins andE'bes of Heaven and earth ; 
and as we have shewn that the Eweis of men must meaN tite 
spirits of men, it will follow that when such Eweis are called 
in a general sense Shins, U>en the word Shin means spirit 
also. Indeed the apjilication of the word Shin to the Ewei^ 
afniiiO. id of very general occurrence throughout the Chinese 
elassies ; for )Lhe manes of ancestors are as frequently 
called Shins as they are Eweis, and very often they are called 
Kwei Shin (6^ether, shewing that the words are of similar 
inapcH-t in such application of them. As the Ewei of a 
dect-ased |)erson is not the protecting genius of that person, 
hut i lie uiisiattered spiritual energies of that individual, so 
the Shiri of that person in the same acceptation must mean 
his spirit, and not his god. It is then, from the so frequent 
coupling of tlie terms Ewei and Shin together, in the sense 
of the manes of men,. that we are compelled to consider them 
both as spirits, and on no other grounds can we account for 
such a combination of the terms under such circumstances. 
In the Chinese system of cosmogony, the Ewei and the 
Shin, are essentially united together, and perform an equally 
important part therein : thn one contracting and the other 
expanding, in order to bring about the effects visible in 
nature. The Chinese represent the Ewei Shins of. nature's 
mechanism, as the effective operations of heaven and earth, 
and as the easily acting |K)wers of the two principles of 
nature : spoken of with reference to tbeir expanding and 
contracting, advancing and receding. In this respect the' 
Kwei perform as considerable a part as the Shin, inasmuch 
as were there no contractings there could be no exf>and]ng8, 
and were there no recedings there could be no advancings. 
In this connection aliio they are both viewed as spiritual 
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energies : as wiaioss Kaiig-he, " The 5^ liwan, »oul of the 

8ii|)erior principle of nature 19 called Shin, and the ff!^ pth, 
aninia of iho iiifiiiior principle is called Kwei ;" again, ** the 

expandings of the ^ k'he, breath or spirit of nature 
constiiute the Shin, and its contractings the Kwei." And to 
shew that the Kwei Shins in this connection mean spirits, 
or spiritual energies, we have only to consider their supposed 
origin, which is set forth as followf : " In the production of 

all things, there is undoubtedly present the ^ klie^ breath 

or finer spirit of nature : this ^ k'he, spirit is the essence of 

the Shin ; so also there is undoubtedly present the (j^ pth, 

aiiima or grosser spirit of nature ; this g]^ pih, anima is ttie 

essence of the Kwei." Here it is evident that ^ K'he, 
must be rendered spirit, in order to make it correspond with 

the correlative term pffl pth, anima : from these two res- 
pectively proceed the Shin and the Kwei, which are the 
fulness or essence of the breath and anima of nature. It is 
from the combination of the Kwei with the Shin in this 
scheme, and from the explanation of both by the words 
spirit and anima, that we are constrained to render the terms 
in question by some term resembling spirit in our language : 
but oi> the hypothesis that Shin means Divinity, we see no 
way of escaping the difficulties that surround the subject. 
The anima in man is certainly not his Divinity, neither can 
the anima of nature be the Divinity of nature : but the anima 
is the essence of the Kwei : the word Kwei, therefore, 
cannot be translated Divinity. Again, Shin and Kwei are 
Correlative terms ; the one has as much to do in the 
mechanism of nature as the other : therefore Shin cannot 
mmn Divinity. Both Kwei' and Shin are explained by 
terms which mean spirit, of a finer or grosser kind, therefore 
they both mean spirit, and in this connection must import 
the spiritual energies of nature. On the Other supposition, 
that Kwei Shin means Divinity, we shall find it difficult to 

explain how these said divinities are tlie ^ fj^ '^ XjJ ^ 

^ 'ffc^ ia; t'heen te che kung yung, tsaou hwa che tseth, 
energetic 0|)erations of heaven and earth, and the traces of 
production and transformation : or to reconcile with such a 
theory the following statement of ChoQ-foo-tsze, thaf . oiZ 

advancings and recediugs, collectings and scatterings of ^^ 

k'he, the spirit of nature, are invariably the ^ yung, actinga 
out of Heaven and earth, while the Kwei Shins are the moat 
mysterious of iiuch actings : but these having been moved in 
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tb& ^ k'he, spirit of nature, and displayed in its operations, 
are subordinate to form, and are therefore called tbe traces 
of production and transformation/' To wtiich add the state- 
ment of the critical commentator on the Chung-yung. -that 
*^ such productions and transformations point to the doings 
of Heaven and earth." From which we gather, that Heaven 
and earth, is the prime mover, and that the Kwei Shins are a 
series of secondary causes. They are therefore not divinities, 
but tbe spirits or spiritual energies employed by the Divinity, 
in the production and transformation of tilings. 

3. If Shin mean spirit, we may easily account for the 
fact, that the Shins, when viewed as mere spirits, should 
be inferior to Te or the Tes in general. When the Chinese 
classical writers use Shin by way of definition, and speak 
of Te or Shang-te as a Sliin or spirit, the word Shin is of 
course dignilied as being descriptive of the spiritual nature 
of him who is ruler over all : but when they use Shin by 
way of designation^ as referrinir to a class of beings who 
are mere Shins or spirits and* not Tes, the word in such 
case conveys no e!«pcciul idv^a ofdi;;nity or majesty with 
it. As in Hnglish, when we say, God is a spirit, we of 
course allude to a spirit of infinite glory and honour ; but 
when we speak of those who are more spirits, we designate a 
class of beings who have naturally no dignity or authoiity 
what ever. 

In the Le-ke, vol. 3, page 41. we read, that when the vernal 
sacrifices were presented, the Te, or deity sacrificed to, was 
T'hae-haou, and the Shin, or spirit honoured on the same 
occasion was Kow-niang. T'hae-haou is described by the 

Commentator, as the ^ keun, or sovereign, who ruled by 

virttie of the element wood : and Kow-mang as the g^ cWn, 
or foihistet, who ofiiciated by virtue of the same element. 
T'hae-haou was also prior in point of time to Kow-mang: 
after their death, they were both sacrificed to, the one as a 
presiding deity, and the oiher as a ministering spirit ; and 
80 with various olher Tes and Shins, at the different seasons 
of the year. In the 81st page of the same book, Kow-m^ng 
and his fellows are represented as the helpers and assistants 
of the five Tes. It is evident, therefore, that the Chinese in 
this instance considered the Shins as inferior to the Tes, as 
officers are inferior to sovereigns, or descendants to their 
arrcestors. On the supposition that the Shins were divinities, 
we cannot see how they should be ranked below another 
class of beings worshipped on the same occasion : but if we 
consider the Shins as mere spirits, the representation of 
the classic is of easy explanation. 



In the Commentary on the Yih-king, it is asked, '* If 
Heaven does not oppose, how can mQn, and how can the 
Kwei Shins ?" Here Heaven evidently refers to the 
Divinity, in the Chinese estimation, whose opposition not 
beini^ manifested, the o;)po3irion of the Kwei Shins would be 
ineffectual. This Kwei Shins therefore, as spirits, are 
distinct from the Divinity, and unable to oppose him. 
Another commentator says, " those who confer benefits arc 
men, those who do not oppose are the Kwei^hins : but we 
must act agreeably to the mind of Heaven, before^ we can 
obtain such results." Here also the subjection of the Kwei 
Sliins, as spirits, to Hiaven or the Divinity is clear. 
Again, " In this diagram, after saying that the divinations do 
not oppose, it follows that the Kwei Shins are compliant ; 
but the writer carri^^^s the idv3a further up to Shang-te, 
without wliom thi Kwei Shins of the hills and rivers could 
do nothing with tlie diagrams. Thus it appears, that 
Te is Lord of the hundred Shins, and when blessings come 
from, above, it shews that the mind of Heaven is gratified, 
and that neither mn nor Shins can oppose." From the 
above extracts it is evident, that H ^aven, Te, or Shang-te, 
is the Supreme Power, and that the Kwei Shins are spirits, 
who caniiot opi)ose his will, because he is Lord of the 
hundred Shins. If in all this we render the phrase Kwei 
Shins by spirits, we see no difficulty, because spirits, viewed 
as mere invisible intelligences^ are undoubtedly subject to 
the ruler of all. 

In the Chow4e, vol. 3, page 23, it is said, that the king 
puts on felicitous robes when sacrificing to the Shang-te 
of the glorious heavens, or to the five Tes, but when he 
sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and rivers, be omits these 
robes, because, says the Commentator, " he did not dare 
to (gratify those who were inferior, by putting on the most 
honourable dress." Thus we see, that when the Kwei 
Shins of the hills and rivers come into comparison with 
Shang-te, or the five Tes, they are considered as inferior ; as 
would more spirits in ' comparison with divinities ia all 
countries. 

In the ^ jfig E-le, vol. 8, page 25, a commentator says, 
that <* the upper and lower Shins, or the spirits of the sun 
and moon, hills and rivers, are not the most honourable in 

heaven and earth : and are not of the same rank with the J^ 

'^ t'heen te, celestial Tes, nor even with the ^ ^ jin te, 
human Tes." Here the Shins, as contrasted with the Tes, 
are looked upon as inferior, and must therefore be considered 
as spirits and not divinities. 
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According to tho ritual of the present dynasty, ns we hnre 

already seen, the ^fi$ T'heen Shins, and ^^ Te k'iiei 
all rank as secondaries in the sacrifice, ar6 only treated with 
secondary honours, and are worshipped hy deputy ; while 
the altar consecrated to Te, and the Tes who con*»iitn(« 
tli« imperial progenitors^ i« highwr than theirs, the sacrificfs 
are more costly, and presented hy the Emperor in p^^rson. 
The names and titles of these Tes are elevated three 
characters above the line, while those of the T^hifen shins 
are only elevated two characters above the line, and in this 
respect put on a level with the Em|)eror. Thus, in (he most 
solemn religious service performed in ihe empire, the T'heen 
Shins are treated with second-class services, while the 
highest honours are reserved for those who are not called 
Shins on this occasion, but Tes. If we translate the Shins 
and the E'hes, by the spirits of heaven and earth, as all 
the lexicograjphers and clasical writers warrant us iu doing, 
we shall be able easily to account for the above fact. 

With reference to • the popular views, as to the relative 
importance of the Kwei Shins, when compared with Te or 
the Tes in general, we may refer to a collection of essays, 
drawn up by the learned men (if the present day, in 

one of which we are told, that " .jl '?^ ^ ~F ^ j^ |# 
Shang-te che hea yew kwei shin, tiie Kwei bhins are subject 
to Shang-te, an the mandarins are subject to the Emperor * 
that they receive the commands of Heaven to examine the 

feelings of men, as the hundred officers are under tlie yc ^ 
T'heen Isze, Son of Heaven, receiving the Sovereign's 
commands, to controul men's persons. The merits or 
demerits of the people, it is said, are all communicated 
to the Emperor by the reporting mandnrins ; and so the 
Kwei Shins examine the good, and search out the bad : but 

the ^ k'he, breath of the invisible spirit of man, has 
immediate access to the throne of Te, and there is no need to 
wait for the Kwei Shins to go in and report." Prom the 
above we perceive, tli»t the Kwei Shins bear the same 
relation to Te, as mandarins do to the Emperor ; the term by 
which to render them in our language, therefore, is spirits 
and not divinities. 

With regard to the views entertained by the Taouists on 

this subject, we may observe, that they regard Jq 'j^ Pih-te, 
as the superintendant of all the Kwei Shins throughout the 
world ; and one of the Tes, acting under the command of 

3k W Yiih-te, the Supreme Deity among the Tnouiats, ifs 

to have the superintendancc of all the ^ jjj^ Theeii 

T 




Shins, celestial spirits/ and ^^ ^ t'lit'Cn tsMing, celestial 
geiierals, exiimining into their merits or demerits, and 
dealing with them accordingly. From which we gather, 
that the Taouists consider the Shins, as mere spirits, inferior 
to the Tea. 

4. If, as we have shewn, the word Shin means spirit, 
we can easily account for its application to Te or Shaiig-te, 
the Supreme Divinity accordint; to the Chinese. Various 
quotations have been brought forward by the advocates of 
Shin to prove that Shang-te, Te. or T'hgen, is a Shin, and 
the argument sought to be based thereon is, that Shang-te 
being the chief Divinity among th^ Chin»*6e hivd at the saine 
time a Shin, therefore Shin means Divinity. But if. Shin, 
« of its own natural and proper fortie, means spirit, then the 
shewing that Shang-te is a Shin, wi!l not prove that Shin 
meant Divinity ; any more than in English, the shewing that 
Grod is a spirit would prove that spirits are gods. In order 
to shew that Shin meant God, dictionaries should be referred 
to which say that Shin is God; or classical writers should 
be quoted who use the word Shin hi (he sense of God, as to 
what he is and does ; but this has not, and cannot be done ; 
for the lexicographers do not assign to'the word Shin the 
meaning of Divinity, and there are no instances in which 
Shin, when used alone by classical writers, is said to possess 
those attributes, or to perform those actions which the Divinity 
in the estimation of the Chinese is said to be and to do. 
Much importance has been attached to the argument that 
Shang-te is called a Shin, and those who have brought it for- 
ward have felt confident that the passages adduced to shew this 
cannot be explained away ; but unless it can be shewn tiiat 
Shin in such an application means God, such testimonies are 
of no avail. If, as we have proved, Shin means a spirit, then all 
such quotations will only go to sliew that the Supreme God 
in the estimation of the Chinese is a spiritual being, but 
will not prove either that Shin means God, or that all Shins 
are gods, so as to establii^h the assertion that Shin is the 
generic name for God in Chinese. A spirit is an incorpo- 
real being or intelligence, in which sense God is said to be 
a spirit, as are angels and the souls of men. A spirit may 
be infinite, almighty, omniscient and supreme, if spoken 
of with reference to God ; or it may be dependent, limited, and 
subordinate, if the allusion to be to the spirits of heaven and 
earth, (who are employed by the Divinity,) or if the word 
be used merely with respect to the manes of men. 

It has been asserted, however, that the circumstance- of 
the Chinese making the Shins the objects of religious Wpr- 
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■hip, 18 proof sufllicient that tliey regard tl»em as gods. To 
ibk we replj, Ihat it doe« not follow, becau9e men make 
certain beings the objects of religious worship, that therefore 
they regard them as gods. We have referred in the previous 
part of the enquiry to the Sabjcans, who worshipped the 
stars, or tho intelligences which were supposed to reside in 
them, and yet th'iy biilie^ved in one God. In the same 
manner, the ancient Ar.ibs worshipped the angels, who^e 
intercession tl»ey bogged as their ni^^diacors with God. So 

also the Chinese worship the ^j]]^ t'heen shin, Shins of 

Heaven, and the j||^ )|{^ fe k'he, E'hes of earHi. which they 
explain to be spirits in all (heir dictionaries and commen*. 
taries ; foreigners also, writing on their language ^nd religion, 
have translated these terms, whether in the concrete or 
^b^tract, by the Word spirit: Such being the case, the circun^^ 
stance of religious worship bvMng paid to such spirits, does 
not alter the natural radical meaning of the term, nor warrant 
Us in translating it by God, wherever it occurs ; still less does 
the fact of the Chinese worshipping these Shins, or spirits, 
sanction our usini* the word Shin as generic for God, when 
translating die Scriptures into their language.* But it has 
been urged, that the worship offered to the Shins, is a vio- 
liatinn of (he first commandment, and that therefore we must 
number the objects thus worshipped among the other gods, 
who are not to< be honoured before Jehovah ; to which we 
reply, that the worship of any object or being, other than 
Jehovah, is indeed a violation of the first commandment ; 
but it does not therefore follow, that the term for signifying 
such object or being could be used ^enerically for God. 
Suppose we had come among a people who were in the 
habit of worshipping angels or daemons, their so doing would 
not warrant us in adopting the word angel or daemon for 
God. The Greeks, among whom the Apostles went, offered 

* The ideas entertaitied by the Chinese, on the subject of sacrificing 
to the Kwei Shins* may be ascertained, by a reference to what Choo- 
foortsze pays in his works^ si^cLion 5ly. page 42 : an enquirer asked, 
*^ Seeing that the departed becofne Kweis, why are progenitors said 
to approach and come V* To which the philosopher re})lied,' '* This 
refers to their being influenced (by sacrifices) ; and when they are 
said to come and approach, there is a slight allusion to the Shin, 
or expanding principU ; whilst we take our animal spirits to influence 
their animal spirits. Sacrifices and offi^rings are altogether presented 
with this view.** * 

Mr. Medo says,^^ that it was (then) the very tenet of the Gentiles, 
t))at the sovereign and cetesittal gods were to be worshipped only 
with the pM^e mind, and with hymns and praises ; while sacrifices 
were only lor daemons.*' 
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religious worthip and sacrifice to demons, • and their 
doing 90 was undoubtedly a breach of the first command- 
inent ; yet the Apostles did not see fit to Use the word 
daemon for God : neither is the circumstance, of the Shins 
having been worshipi^ed by the Chinese, suflicieni to 
warrant us in using that word gennrically for God, when 
we find, that in respect to sovecei^nty, and the power 
of originating things, it does not convey to the Chinese 
mind the same idea, which was conveyed to the mind of a 
Greek by the use of Theos, 

5. It is only on the supfiosition that Shi^i iheans spirit, 
that we are enabled to account for its very frequent appiica- 
tipn to the human mind, the animal spirits, and the rational 
•oul. On no other principle could the various passages in 
which Shin occurs be reconciled with each other. K^t 
take Shin in the sense of God and Divinity, we must 

explain the following ^passage : jfl$ ^ ^^ J^ Shin sze 
puh tsuh, " God's thoughts are not sufficient ;" whereas 
Morrison rend<^res it, *i a defect in the cogitations of the 

soul, idiotcy.'^ 80 also !|ql ^ shin laou, must be rendered 
" the God wearit»d,'» wliereas it means " the mind harrassed." 

In like manmir, jU^ J^ j^ shin che sliin, would be '^ the 
God of God,'' whereas its true meaning is <' the extending of 

the expanding spirit of nature;" and 8f'^^ shin che kwei, 
would be the demon of God, whereas it should be rendeied 

the contracting of. the expandincr spirit of nature ; 9 |]^ 
hwan shin, must on such an hy|K)thesis be the God ot the 
soul, whereas it simply inc^ans '^ the soul." But we have no 
need to quote further, as we have already givt-n a host of 
examples in which Shin means the mind, spirit, and 
sentiment; and ii is capable of the clearest proof, that Shin 
refers in a multitude of instances to the soul, while every 
Chinese will tell you tliat he has got a Shin or spirit, other- 
wise he could not live. Now no one ever looked upon his 
soul as his God, or worship^ied it as such. The Greeks 

* D»moD, says Buck, la a name i?iven to certain spir ts or genii, 
which were saui to appear to men, either to do them oervice, or to 
' hurt them. Several of the heathen philosophers held, that there 
were different kinds of dsemons ; that some of them were spiritual 
substances of a more noble origin than the human race, and that 
others had once been men. But those dssmons, who were the more 
immediate objects of the established. w^rshiD among the ancient 
nations, were human spirits, such as were heliered to become demons 
or deities, after their departure from the body." See also the opinion 
of ftiaimonides quoted by Parkhurst under the word DaimonioB. 
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who were Panthei?»l8, and considered their soul a part of the 
to pan, never called their soul Theos ; and a word that is 
equally applicable to the divine nature, as well as the hutnan 
soul, cannot in itself mean divinriry. Take for instance the 
rational faculty. It may be said, that God |)ossesse8 reason 
in the highest degree ; man also possesses reason ; the phrase 
rational being, tiierefore, is not distinctive of divinity. So 
also, God is a spirit, and the iiuman soul is a sj>irit; the word 
spirit^ therefore, cannot be restricted to the Divinity. Now 
when we find a word, which is equally predicable of the 
Divine Being, and of the human mind, we cannot consider it 
as indicative of divinity, but must find some other term 
whereby to express it. 

It has beon argued, in favour of Shin, that it means a 
class of beings, conipr<;hending the highest known to the 
Chinese; but ihis )s by no means demonstrative of its 
meaning divinity. The class of spirits in Christian nomen- 
clature, that is spiritual and intelligent beings, includes 
all beinsfs from God down to the human soul. That there 
is divinity comprehended among the spirits is at once 
allowed ; but this does not render spirit a proper term by 
which to express divinity. The idea of divinity is not 
inherent in the word spirit: the quality of spirit or spiritual- 
ity forms part of the essential elements of divinity, but does 
not comprehend the whole of those elements; while spirit, 
on the other hand, comprehends a separate class of beingis, 
totally different from divinities, except in this one quality of 
spiritual en^-rgy or intelligence. We may say, wiih perfect 
propriety, that a spirit created the world ; because God is a 
spirit, and the world was created by him ; but it was not 
in his spiritual, but in his divine capacity, that he effected 'hat 
wor:> ; for every spirit could not create a world, and only 
the Divine Spirit cotild accomplish such a task. The Shins 
among the Chinese coiuprehend the Tea, who are admitted 
to be gods, and therv^fore it is ari]:ued, that Shin is the 
pfeneric word for God : but the Shins comprehend the 
human soul, which is not divine : therefore, as a generic 
word, it coiuprehends much of which divinity is never 
predicated. It has been said, that Shin is a generic term 
applicable to all beings that are worshipped. Wide as this 
range however is, we conceive that it has in reality a still 
wider oiie, as it comprehends the human mind, which has 
never been honoured with religious worship by the Chinese. 
If Shin mean divinity therefore, the Chinese must be looked 
upon as possessing very low ideas of what divinity is, since 
in their daily conversation, they speak of their own soul, 'by 
means of wliicli they are able to think, to act^ and to 
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t«tk, (tfl a goA (Slim.) Such a n^pdn of. npeakin^ ii invete- 
rut'ly rooted among ibia peo|ila, formins; a part of ihetr 
lan^iia^e ; and it ia no reply lo ibe objection, that it i» 
ait JiloltilTuud and improper habit, which Clirislianity may ba 
expected to emdicate, as it did lbs idolairoua mode of 
speakini; in voijue amon? the Greeki and Romnos ; for they 
had never any such habit as this ; it never having occurrecl 
to them to say, of that mental and epvitual enenqr, which 
enabled ihem lo think and act, aa living and intelligent 
bein^, that it was their Deua or Tkeos that did iL On tho 
oiher hand, the Chinese have constantly been accustomed to 
use Shin with reference to the human soul, while- tbey 
have never emjiloyed it when speaking of the acts and 
attributes of the Supreme in their estimation : in eodea- 
TOiiring lo correct their habits, therefore, we shall not only 
have to prevent them from lowering Shin so much as to 
apply it to the human aoul, but we must also exhort them to 
raise it above what thej hav^ been accustomed to do, and 
apply it mainly lo the Divine Being, in speaking, of bt> 
producing and governing all things. 

In no language, that we are acquainted with, do we fip4 
the generic word for God used in describing the feelings and 
atTeclioua, thoughts and ima<;inaiior,s of man : but the 
Chinefle frequently employ the word Sliin with that refer- 
eiMo : and, when coauected with a possessive personal 
pronoun, it must be understood in the' sense of a man's eool 
or mind. Thus ^ ^||^ gno che shin, means my spirit, 
and not my God: ^ ^ if($ nrh che shin, thy spirit, and 
not thy God ; fl^ <2 |$ i ha che shin, his spirit, and not 
bis God. C&n that therefore be a proper term, wherewith 
to represent God in Scripture, which necessarily conveys la 
certain connectimis (and those connections occiirHng 
fi-Hquently) a ditf<-rent meaning 1 and is it not presumptirs 
evideme that the term m^ans spirit and not God throughout, 
when (here are instances in which it must be taken in the 
former sense, and no instances in which it must be talcea 
Bi the latter 1 

6- By rendering the word Shin as sjHril, we avtnd incon. 
aistency, when we r.ome to speak of Shin as the adjunct of a 
being. Nurnero-js iiistancis occur in which Shin is osed in 
the abstract, as a quality belonging to a person or._beiDg. 
Such as the Shin of Te, the Shin of Wan-wang, the Shins 
of ancestors, and the Shin of a living man. If Shin in iha 
coucrete, is lo be tran&tated god, ii ought also, according to 
Uvt analogy of language, to be translated divinity in the 
abstract ; foul we have shewn , that it cannot be rendered god in 
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xYtt cases referred to. but 8|)frrt,or epirituul energy and intelli* 
geilce. To render it one way in the ooncrete, and anotiier 
in the abstract, would be manifestly inconsistent : which 
inconsistency would be avoided by traaslatinir it spirit in 
both cases ; and as the word spirit is capable of bein^ 
understood in both the abstract and concrete senses, no 
alteration need be made in the way of rcfhdering the term ; 
but spirit, in English, will in either case fiilly correspond 
to Shin in Chinese. If it be asked, How are we to know 
whether the term Shin is to be understood in the abstract 
or the concrete ? We answer^ that whenever Shin is spoken 
of as belonging to a person or being, it must be understood 
hn referring to the spirit of that person, or an adjunct of that 
being ; and whenever it is used with, reference to a placa 
or thing, it may then be considered as meaning a spirit 
inhabitin*; that place, or presiding over that thins^. It is on 
this account, that Shin, when belonging to a living person, 
always meana the spirit of that psrson, and when used 
with refurenee to a dead person, it must mean the manes of 
that person, that we object so strongly to Shin, as the 
generic word for God. In translating several pa98a';3'es of 
Scripture, this would appear very glaring ; and if Shin were 
6mpioyed for God in such passages, the seiise would 
certainly not be comprehended by the Chinese. Thus in 
Genesis 46 : 1. '' Israel offered sacrifices unto the God of 
his father Inaac.'' If th<; word Shin were employed in this 
case, there is nut a Cliiiiese throughout the whole empire, 
knowing the sense iHtiiilly put Ujion the terms in his own 
books, but wouM consider this passage a» meaning;, that 
Israel offered ftacrifices to the manes of his father Isaac. 
Ther*». is no escapins? this difficulty, and if Shin be employed, 
some note must certainly be appended here, to shew that the 
Shin to wirom Israel offered sacrifices was the God who 
made and governed his father Isaac, and not the ghost or 
shade of a deceased parent, to which the Chinese from time 
ifdtnemortal, and throughout all tha provinces of the empire, 
hav« been in the habit of offering sacrifices. Can that be a 
proper term then, to represent the Deity, which, if left in its 
naked form, must in certain cases be understood in the sense 
of the spirit of a dead man ? If it will necessarily be taken in 
that sense, is there not some radical defect in the word, as 
indicating divinity, and have not those misunderstood its na- 
tural meaning, yrho wish to employ it as generic for God ? 
Could we ever f»X|)ect to bring the Cliineso off from their su- 
perstitious worship of the dead, when we present them with 
a patriarchal example of sacrificing to the manes of a 
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deceased parent. whi(*h is mentioned with approbation, and 
held up for imitation ? They would have only to refer 
to this Scriptural example, and the practice would go on to 
the end of time, unless it were prevented by other means. 
Even the context would not disaburie the Ohinese reader^s 
mind ; for iu the second and third verses he would read, that 
<^ God spake unto Israel in the visions of the night, and aaid, 
I am God. the Godof thy fatlr*T,&c." which, if God were 
represented by Shin, the Cliinesi would consid^jr as expla- 
natory of the term in the preceding verse, that Shin meant 
the hiunes of Israel's father. So also in GeUv^si^^ 43 : 23. 
*' Your God, and the God of your father, hath ^iven you 
treasure in your sacks :" which passage, from the known pro- 
pensity of the Chinese to ascribe, th^iilcrease of wealth to the 
manes of parents, would be understood in that sense here. 
In the sam3 way, Gen. 26 : 21. 31 : 5, 29, 42. 53. 32 : 9. 
49 : 2 >. Bxodus 3 : 6. 15 : 2. 18 : 4. I Cliionicles.5 : 25. 12 : 
17. 2 Chronicles 20 : 33. 33 : 12. Isaiah 38 : 5. Daniel 2 : 
23. in all which cases, where the god of deceased persons 
was referred to, as the object of prayer, the ground of con- 
fidence, the source of help, the point of appeal, or the subject 
of praise and adoration, there can be little doubt, but the 
Ciiiiiese would undiirstand the word God, if rendered by 
Shin, as referring to the manes of their progenitors, to whom 
this, people are in the habit of presenting iticende and offer* 
ings, on whose. influence they depend, and to whom they look 
for health, pros()erity, and every blessi i r, Iq fact, the 
Chinese in worshipping Shin, according to the Confucian 
system, never worship any other than the Shins of their 
ancestors, so thai thi^y would naturally and necessarily 
understand the word Shin, in connection with deceased 
progenitors, iti this sense and in this only. So also in Matt 
22 : 32. *' I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac^ 
and the God of Jacob : God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.'' If Shin were employed as the word to 
render Theos, the Chinese would in the first place under- 
stand the Shin of the patriarchs to allude to their manes ; 
^and then the expresHion, *^ the Shin of the dead," would very 
much resemble phraseis current among themselves, si^ify- 
ing the manes of the dead. The " Shin of the living" 
would, on the oiher hand, be understood by them to mean the 
spirit of a living person ; and taking the whole together, 
they would perhaps imagine, that the patriarchs whose 
Shins were spoken of, were still alive in some way, because 
their spirits were said to be the Shins of the livin;;,and not 
of the dead. 

Thus it is^ that when the term God is used as belonging 
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to a person, that the employm'^nt of Shin, would he m(^t 
unsuitable. Because the Chinese would not undterfitHud by 
the Shin of any one. th^ God that rules over him. auff |tro»ect< 
him. i. e. th ; oi)iect of his woraliin. but thi spirit or m.ines 
of ihe party referred to. Jmt as Wan-wany^'a Shin doc.^ not 
mann his god, but his spirit : and as the £hins of an cos tors 
and de|)arted worthies always refer to their manes ; so wh^^.n the 
God of Abraham, &c. is spoken of (Matt. 22 : 32.) if Shin 
were employed, it would necessarily refer to the manes of 
Abraham. The Shin of our fathers, in Acts 5 ; 30. would in 
like manner be the manr^^s of our fathers ; and the Shin of 
Jacob, Acts 7 : 46. would be the manes of Jaeob. With 
regard to a living person, his Shin means his spirit ; as in 

^^Wf Si! shin piih foo t'he, his spirit was separated 
from his body ; by this phrase the Ohinf^s-^ m^an thai there 
was no longer any spirit in the man, that he wa-* frightened 

out of his wits. ^ )jl$ J5v IhI J-'®^ ^'^•" y" ^320, Morrison 
renders, " keep yuur mind on this." Such beinsf the sense 
put upon Shin, when spoken of as brlonging lo a livinif man, 
there is every probability th^t the Chinese would not nnder* 
Bland **my Shin, my Shin," in tho^c passages, Ps. 22: 1. and 
Matt. 27 : 46. as intimating tliat the God of the |>erson speak* 
ing had forsaken him, but that his spirit had left him. It is 
remarkable that in Morrison's version, the same phraseoloiry 

is employed in Luke 1 : 47* to express "my spirit," viz. ^ 

ffjjji woo shin, my Shin, as is used in Matt. 27: 46. to express 
"my God." . In the first instance Morrison has done right, 
but in the second he has rendered himself exceediuL'ly liable 
to be misunderstood. So when David, in t(ivin i his dying ad- 
vice to his son Solomon, says, ^'My God will be with tiiee ." 
this expropsion, if Shin were employed, would be understood 
by the Chinese in the sense of his manes after his departure. 
In Isaiah 7: 13. '* will ye weary my G)d also:" the phraseo- 
logy would, if Shin were employrtd. be precisely similar to a 

well-known Chinese expression,^ f($ laou Shin, which 
means wearying the spirit of the person alludrrd to. Like- 
wise in the following pasj^ages, Ps. 20: 1. 75: 9. 76: 6. 
84 : 8. 94 : 7- Micah 4 : 2. where the God of Jacob 
is s|>oken of, the reference would, if Shin were employed, l>e 
uivdoubtcdiy understood to be to the spirit or manes of Jacob ; 
particularly where such Shin is s|>oken of as defending the 
persons using the phrase, or as being praised and worshipped 
by them. Puriher in Eph. 1 : 17. ** The God of our Lor(| 
Jesus Christ" would, if Shin were employed, be understood 
to refer to the manes or sinrit of the {person spoken of ; parti* 

U /^ •■• ■ 
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cularly as he was dead at the time when the expression was 
used, and blessings were sought for from him. It has been 
suggested by. the advocates of Shin, that in the well-known 

phrase 'i^ ^ fi^ Te che Shin, the Shin of Te, occurring in 
the Chinese ritual, the word Shin must be understood in the 
sense of the "Divinity of Te;" according to this, then,^the 
Shin of our Lord Jesus Christ mnst mean the Divinity of the 
Saviour: and the acts predicated of the same. viz. the giving 
to the Ephesians the spirit of wisdom and revelation, must 
be ascribed to an abstract quality; which would be as unsuita- 
ble here, as we have shewn the coming and goinsr, the 
approving and disapproving of the Shin of Te would be, 
supposing his divinity were intended. 

We might here add a few other ()as3ages of Scripture, in 
which, if Crod were rendered by Shin, it would appear as 
unsuitable to the Chinese, as would the word spirit in the 
same passages to an English reader. Tuus Acts 17 : 24. "God 
that made the world and all things therein, seeing he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, ^c. hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of our habiiation :" and Heb. 3 : 4. 
" He that buift all things is God." So in Psalm 47 : 7. 45 : 6. 
Matt. 23:22.5:34. Dan. 6:26. Matt. 6:33. Job 37: 22. 
where God is said to be a king, to have a throne, a sceptre, a 
kingdom, &c. Thus also in Gen. 1: 27. and Eocl. 7: 29. 
whete God is said to have made man -upright, and in his 
own image. 

There are a few passages also, wliicli speaC of God in con- 
nection with spirit or spirits, where the employm^-nt of Shin 
would not convey the meanin^^ of the sacred writers : thus 
John 4: 24. * God is a spirit," would, if Shin were employed 
for God, and Ling or any other synonymous term for spirit, 
merely convey to the Chinese mind the idea that a spirit or 
spirits in general were spiritual beini^s ; thus explaining S\\m 
in the sense of spirits, as Kang-he does, but not pointing out 
the spiritua! nature of the Divine Being. So in Num. 16 : 
22. the sentence '' the God of the spirits of all Hesh," would, 
if Shin were employed, be understood as merely adding in- 
tensity to the word spirit, but not as intimating supremacy 
over them. 

7. By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit, we are 
enabled to account for the fact of the Chinese never having 
employed the term when speaking of the originator, governor, 
and disposer of all things, which on the suppoftition that it 
means God is unaccountable. They have had occasion to 
speak frequently of a being who caused uU things to cooie 
forth, who conferred on man the virtuous principle, and who 
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decides the fates of empc^rors and dynasties ; and yet they 
ne^er call that beiag, with reference to those acts and attri- 
bates, Shin but Te. They 8ay,ahut Te is a Shin, but they 
never say that Shin does these thinirs. Other nations have 
employed, in such connections, the term which they used 
generically for God; and we cannot account for the Chinese 
not havint^ employed Shin in such a sense, but because they 
did not consider thatS'iin meant God, but spirit; which 
meaniut^ all their dictionaries and classical writers have pat 
upon the term. The Cnincde in this case are consistent ; for 
in no other l.ingua^e do men sp .ak positively and directly of 
spirit doint/ the ihiuirg above referred to. This fact also 
accounts for their not paying: their fii^hcst adoration to Shin, 
in the public and solemn seivics. which are d^* tailed in the 
im|>erial ritual. Te, and the deified proj^enitors of the royal 
house who are^Tes, ar.j honoured with tiie iiighest services, 
while those who are simply dcsis^itated Shins, and worship- 
ped as such, are treated with (mlv secondary honours. This, 
if Shin mean God i?* stran jtj ; but imderstanding it in the 
sense of spirit, the fact 'is easily accounted for. Assigning 
such a meaning to the term, we are enabled to see how it is, 
that the Chinese, whether in ^vriting or speaking, never 
attach that idea of dignity and majesty to Shin, which 
they would do if it signifiid God : but a3 it in:;ans only 
spirit, we n^ed not be surprised, if when spealciiig of 
mere Shins, they sliould nof, appear to bs5 affected with 
afiy peculiar veneratfon a<id awe, more than we should 
at an invisible intelligence, who might be supposed to 
be before us. We can here see also how it is . that in all their 
philological works, which acH arran/ed according to subjects, 
• the class of Shins ishould never b<5 ranked in the first place, 
but be ill ways placed after Heaven, earth, and even man ; a 
classifii'iiiion easily accounted for, if we understand Shin in 
the Siu^^e of spirit, but not if we interpret it to mean God. 
It is singular, also, that both the Taouist and Buddhist 
writers, in works published by themselves, should never 
have given to their deities tiie designation of Shin. The 
View of the three Religions of China, gives a number of 
names of worshipped beings, among which the Shins, who 
are mere spirits and nothing hii»her, do not occur until nearly 
the end of the work, and then the name is attached only to 
a few who are viewed in an inferior capacity. We conceive 
therefore, that those have not rij:htly interpreted the word 
Shin, who in spite of the united testimony of Chintise 
authorities have insisted upon understanding it in the sense 
of God. 
8. By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit, we may 
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account for certain predicates of a auperhuroaii character, 
being ascribed to the Shins, though the more exalted altri. 
butea, which the Chinese consider peculiar to divinity, are not 
attached to those who are Shins alone. Thus, for instance, 
vast knowledge, even amounting in some instances to 
prescience ; gr<>at power, which enables them to guide the 
winds and influence the rain ; the ability to affect men's 
minds in a moral point of view ; the capacity of being 
present in all substances ; the beincf invisible ar>d inaudible ; 
the being abstruse, and yet manifest ; the bein^ supposed 
capable of answering siipplicalions ;' the presiding over 
sun, moon, and stars, with hills and rivers, drought 
and inundation ; the , assessing moral qualities, such 
as sincerity and uprightness, according to which tbcy 
exalt the humble and de(>ress the proud : all these have 
been predicated of spirits in other countrit^s, and such 
spirits have even been worshippt'd by different nations, 
without (heir being accounted by titose who worship them 
as divinities. On the other hand, the works of creation and 
8tt()«:rintending Providence, are not in other countries as- 
cribed to spirits, as in China they are not ascribed to the 
Shins ; shewing that the word spirit corresponds more 
to Shin than divinity do<*s. At the same time, no disparage- 
ment is cast on tlie word Shin by the Chinese, an^ more 
than on the term ^2!>m7 by us. It is on this account, thai 
Shin may properly be used for the Spirit of Grod by 

Christians, as *qr ^ ifw ^^ ^^^^ shin, is understood in (he 
sense of the spirit of IV by the Chinese. 

9. By iHiderstandiiig Shiu in the sense of spirit and not 
God. we shall be able to account for the fact of all tliose 
Christian writer j, who have adopted Shin in the sense 
of God, haviii(r been obliged eitliir to abandon it, or to 
qualify it by some terra, in order to make it convey to the 
Chint'se the sen^e iniendod. Thus the Roman Catholics, 
who first adopted Shin for God in the translation of the 
Harmony of the Gos|)els and the Epistles, found in the 
British Museum, were soon cotn()elled to give it up, and 
use T'heen or Shang-te. Subsequently, when they» s^w 
reasons for rejecting T'heVn or Shansr-te, they did not 
return to the use of Shin, but resorted to T'heen choc. 
In all the controversies, likewise, which took place between 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans, as to the proper 
term for expressintr the Deify, the dispute between 
them was not, whether Shin or T'heen and Shang-4e 
should be used ; but whKhf»r T'heen and Shang-te or 
T*h^n choo, shoidd be employed. The word Shin never 
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came itito dracuei>tioo, nor did cither party think for a 
luomenl of pro|)08injr it. Wc Lave luo'ced through several 
volumes of the Let ires Edifiaiites, nud we have not btit-n 
able to find a single allusion, from either party, to the proprie- 
ty of using Shin in the. sense of God. They appear, at the 
lime alluded to, entirely to have discarded all idea of Shin's 
meaning God, and to have been perfectly satisfied that 
it meant spirit only. The various parties fought hard to see 

which of the two terms, ^ t'heen, or ^ 3E T'Ueen-choo, 
should be adopted ; these terms appeared to the disputants, 
on either side, to convey the idea of Divinity; but were 

severally objected to by their anta^^onists ; ^ t'heen, ott- 
the ground of its boing likely to be mistaken for the visible 

heavens ; and 5C 3E Theen-choo, because it might 
possibly be confounded with various idols of that name ; 
but had they conceived that Shin meant divinity, and was 
the generic name for God, as is noyir thought, there would 
have been no n^^cessity for the parties contending any 
fnither ; as .mother term, eni inly distinct from either of those 
about which they were arguing, would have answered every 
purpose, and set tli 3 question entirely at rest. But they, 
neither ot thetn vefitnred to propose Shin : certainly not 
because they were unacquainted with that term in all its 
bearings ; (we only wish that our Protestant Missionaries 
of the present day were as well acquainted with Chinese 
literature, as were the early Romish Missionaries) ; but 
because they had already weighed it in the balance, and 
found it wanting. Neither were they guided in their rejec- 
tion of Shin by a deference to the Papal bull ; the term in 
Siuestion having been given up on philological grounds be- 
ore that bull was issued ; and that decretal not havin<^ been 
desiirned to decide the case of Shin, but whether T'heen- 
choo should be used in preference to T'heen or Shanjr-te. 
Still, without any order to that effect, the mere force bf the 
argunient drawn from the meaning of the word led the 
Romish Missionaries, in all ages, (with the exception of th» 
period when they began their labours), to understand Shin 
in the sense of spirit, and that only. 

In like manner, Morrison and Milne, ^ho adopted Shin 
for God in their translation of tbe Scriptures, soon found 
tliat ti^y could not d [lend on that term alone, to coiivey an 
adequate impression of the Deity, to the minds of tlie 
Chinese, inu the prosecution of their labours ; and therefore, 
they adopted in their preachings and tracts, some other term 
to render it more definite and intelligible, in the sense in 

which they mtended it. For instance, they used J^^ 
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chin sliin, for the true God : llf ^ jfl^ chin hw6 shin, for the 

true and livinir God ; ^ ^ «hiQ choo, for the divine Lord ; 
(whicli term liowever, they c^me .to dislike very much, oa 
account of its bein^ the same phrase with that employed for 

the parental tablet, worshipped by the Chinese), and jgf ^\ 
Shin t'lieea, the spiritual h-javenft, as we have already seen. 

In the last work which he published, Milne used j^ •^ 
Shan^^-te for God throughout, without any qualification or 
addition ; and in Morrison's latest Chinese work, published 
in 1831, called the Domestic Instructor, he has employed 

" indiscriminately ^ Shin, ^ jji^ chin shin, |^ ^ ghiti^ 

choo, 1$^ shin t'h^ien, ^theen;* |^ ^ ± # 

Shin flieen Shang te, and ^ ^ T'heen te : ^ ^ T'heen 

hwang ; ^ iff lfi$ BG T'h-en te shin choo ; f^ ^ Jl 

i|^ Shin t'heen Shang te ; |^ ^ "^ *^ Shin t'heen ta te ; 

5^ Mni$ 3E Tlieen hwang shin choo ; j^ ^ P "^ 

T'heen hwang Shang-te ; J^ ^ Shang-te ; 5^ Jt 1. 

T'heen shanir Slmng-te ;. ^ij^ Jt*^ ^**i^ ^^*" Shansr-te# 

^JL^JL"^ T1»een shang che Shang-te ; 5^^ M P 

^ T'heen hwang shing foo ; Jt 'S? ffi^ ^ Shang-te 
ehm t'h€en. Now it must occur to any one, on reading over 
these various modes of expressing the Deity, that the 
compiler of the Domestic Instructor must have been very 
mu«h dissatisfied with the term oriiiinally chosen by himself, 
or he would not have adopted so many others, as it were to 
add clearness to the idea. These other terms, let it be remem- 
bered (with the exception of ^ jjll^ chin shin,) not posses- 
sing the least affinity to the one first selected. In every other 

case, in which )[\^ Shin forms a part of the phrase, the Shin 
is the qualifying term ; while the others such as 3S ^^^^t 

Lord, ^'C t'heen, heaven, and 3^ foo, father, are the principal 
words depended on to express the idea of God. In all otfier 

cases, where J^ ^ Shang-te, ^ 'j^ T'heea te, ^ S 

T'hrien hwang, and -j^ *^/ra te, have either been used 
alone or in combiuafioii, it will be evident to all those 
acquainted with the Chinese langua^^e, that these latter bear 
no affiniry nor relation to the former, and would not be 

* Morrison has in order to express the phrase " Jesus the Bon of 

Goi/* used ^ ^ T'heen tsze, the Son of Heaven, wliich is a term 
•olelj appropriated to the Emperor of China. 
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conjoined with, nor used as explanatory of one another by the 
natives themselves. Tlie inference to be drawn from the 
union of such heterogeneous terms therefore is, that Morrison , 

towards the close of his life, did not consider /jj^ Shin alone 
an adeqiiate term lo express the Deity, and that he was 
obliged, in order to insure his being understood, to employ a 
series of other terms totally distinct in their nature from 
the original word, either alone or in combination, to express 
the idea which he wished to convey. If it be urged, that the 

advocates of Te, have adopted indiscriminately J^ •jj? 

Shang-te, ^ Te, and ^ '^ T been te, we answer, that 
these terms are in the Chinese estimation nearly synony- 
mous ; that they are used interchangeably, and are inter- 
preted in native books the one by the other, which can never 

be said of {|i^ Shin and 3£ choo, or |^ Shin and ^ T'heen, 

or jfl^ Shin and t^ Te. We do, not by adopting' either of 
these terms occasionally, combine ideus that are essentially 
distinct, nor convey an entirely di(T(3rent idea, aa those do 
who interchange the torms above commented on, or explain 

them the one by the other. Even 5^ ^ T been choo 

would not differ so materially from 5v W T'heen te, or J^ 

'^ Shang-te, as to strike the Chinese mind with the incon- 
gruity of mixing them up together. We therefore conclude, 
that the same charire of inconsistency would not lie against 
the advocates of Tc, for combininsr or interchanging the 

teim with 5^ •f^ Theon le. or J^ ^ Shang-te, as would 
lie against tlie advocates of Shin, for combining that term or 

interchanging it with ^ T been, gg choo, or *i^ Te. 

We may observe under this head, that the Roman Catholirs 
have not only abandoned the use of the word Shin for God, 
but liave, almost from the very first, been in the habit of 
iisin<T it in its legdtimattt sense of spirit and spiritual. Thus 

they use TC W T'heen shin, and TO Shin, alone for angel. 

In the chapter on the sonl, in the ^ JBT ^ ^ shing she 
tsow keaou. after alluding to inanimate objects, the life of 
plants, the animal soul of brutes, and the rational soul of 
man, the writer proceeds to notice the spnitual nature of 

angels, thus: "5 0|$ woo yue shin, Fifthly we have 

angels; viz. the ^ ^ kew p'hin, nine orders of ^ i]j^ 
T'heen Shin, celestial spirits, whose substances consist of 
pure spirit, divested of matter and form ; these are the 

immediate ffi chin, ministers of the Lord of Heaven, v^o 
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enjoy true glory and urifading vigour, connected with 

intelligence and purity, therefore they are called i^ Shin, 
angels.'' Here ii. is evident, that the Christian writer under- 
stood Shin in i he sense of spiritual beings merely, and not 
gcpd-^ ; giving »o them the same designation which i^ assigned 
to tho Shifts in the Le-ke, and the essays of the modern Liter ati| 

viz. the ^ chin, ministers of the Deity. Again he says, 
that ^^ aiiuough the souls of men are essentially united with 

their bodies, they still pariicij)ate of the nature of^l^ Sliin, 

spirits; I he ^fl^ T'heen shin, angels only belong to the 

class of ^ H^ shun shin, pure spirits, but men pos83S8lng 

human souls can in some respects resemble ^ |^ ^ ||A 
T'heen siiin che shin, the spirituality of angels ; thus the 

qualities of fl^ Shin, spirit, and ^ wuh, matter unite in 
man." Nothing could be plainer than the fact that this 
Romish writer, (whose style in Chinese indicates a thorough 

acquaintance with the language,) used the word f^ Shin, 
in the sense of spirit. It is evident also that he had no 
misgirintrs in so using the term ; and did not in the least 
apprehend that the Chinese would disapprove ofo^he sense 
which he attached to it: indeed, supposing any of the 
Chinese liiterati had checked him by saying, yoii degrade, 
this term too mticli in applying it to the souls of men, or 
even to angels, seeing that it is peculiar to the Deity ; be 
could have referred them to their own classical writers and 
best speakers, who would all have borne him out in attacH- 
ing such a meaning to the woid. In a similar way we find ' 

other Romish writers in Chinese, generally usingr^Shin for 
spirit, whether with reference to God, angels, or men. Thu^ 

they call th** Divine Being, ^ jj^ |jg |^ ling meaou shun 
shin, an intelligent and pure spirit ; they speak of angels 

and men, when contrasted with each other, as fj|9 ^ Shin 

jin, spirits and m^.n : and say that Qod ^ siC ifi^ \ cBaou 
(^saou shin jin, created both spiritual and human beings, 

as he is the |^ A >^ 3^ S^'" j^" ^^^ choo^ Lord both 
of spirits and men: they speak also of the ^ |$ Ewei 
Shins, as created beings, and subject to the Supreme ] and 

talk of guardian angels as ^ ^ ^ S^ boo show che 
shin, protecting spirits ; they refer sometimes to the |^^ 
^ fi^ Igl ling hwan che shin t'he, spiritual 'nature of the 
Soul, and contrast "Jit HI she Id, worldly happiness with |1^ 
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sliih 16, 8|)iritual enjoyment. They use ^ ^ shin 
p'hia, spiritual rank, for clerical orders : jjjl^ ^ sliiti foo, 
spiritual father, for priest ; ^^ shin kwang, ft>r epirilual 
light : j[|^ 3§ shin me, for spiritual delusion; jjl^ fj shin 
lea ng, for spiritual food ; ||^ ^ shin yo, for s|Mriiiiiil medi- 
cine ; Pf^ shin ping, for spiritual complaint.^; Jjl^^ 
shin yth, for spiritual profit ; f|^ -^ shin minj^, for spiritual 

life ; ip^ /J shin leth, for spiritual strength ; and ^ ^ shin 
Bhin, for body and s^ul. These terms occur in soine qf 
their best writers in Chinede^ who undoubtedly possessed a 
very extensive and accurate acquaintance with native litera- 
ture : so that they must have known the bearing of the 
expressions they employed, and tlie way in which they would 
be understood by the natives. Tlie inijerence therefore 
is, that they used the terms in quesrioii in the right sense, 
or they were so dreadfully infatuated by th(;ir system, as to be 
reckless about what they did, and cireless whelh r the 
Chinese understood them or not. But we have above shewn, 
that they are fully sustained by the Chinese classical 
writers and best 8|)eakers ; and thus we must conclude, that 
they understood the language ari/ht, and used the word 
Shin in its pro|>er sense, when they employed it for spirit 
and spiritual beings. 

But it may be said, we, as Protestants, differ on many mate- 
rial points from the Roman Catholics, and it is not likely that 
we should exactly agree in our use of theological ttrms. To 
which we reply, that there is no difference between them 
and us on the subject of the being and attributes of jGod, nor 
regarding the nature of spiritual intelligences : and there is 
no reason why we should dissent from them, in thrt use of 
terms on these subjects, unless we have caur^e on philological 
grounds so to do. Our converts may sometimes come into 
contact with theirs, and will no donbt discuss the points at 
issue between the adherents of the two forms of faith. Un- 
der such circumstances, our friends and folio vvers will labour 
under a manifeHt disadvantage, if they use a term for express- 
ing the Deity, which the other party employ in the sense of 
spirit, and which can be shewn from classical authority and 
native dictionaries to bear that meaning. The Protestant 
converts will, if Shin be employed, be speaking of Shin's 
having created heaven and earth ; while the other party will 
represent the Shins as included amoiig created beings. Our 
friends would say, that Sliin was the F^ord of all; while their 
opponents would shew them that mer;^ Shins, are subject to 

V 
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the dominion of tlic Supreme. Tfie one party would be using 

||lf ^ Shin foo, for God the Father, while the other would say, 
such a term merely designated their common priests ; and if 
they were reproached for blasphemy in thus applying the 
term Shin to human beings, they could shew that Shin was 

thus applied by the best Chinese writers, while jjjp ^ 
Shin foo, never would convey to the Chinese mind the idea 
of God the Father. On the one hand the statement would 
be made, that there was but one Shin, and on the other the 
argument would be maintained, and with reason, that there 
were millions.* There are already difTerences enough be- 
tween the adherents of the'' two crced^ but the use of Shin 
for God by the Protestant party would increase tlie differences 
a hundred-fold ; and at the same time involve themselves in 
difficulty on philological grounds, from which there would 
be no escaping. The Roman Catholics would be able to 
confound the Protestant converts, before their Chinese neigh- 
bours, by pointing them out as worshippers of a mere spiritual 
intelligence, which when isolated even the Pai^aus do not regard 
as deserving of the highest adoration ; and as using a term 
for the Deity, which is employed with as much propriety for the 
mind of a living man as it is for the spirit of the living God . 
Should it be said, that the Roman Catholics are under 
obligation to obey the Papal bull, which is not binding on us 
Protestants ; we would ask, did the Papal buU.oblige them to 
understand Shin in the sense of spirit ? and was not Shin 

* A Roman Catholic, on coining into a Prutestant place of worsbipy 
and seeing a copy of the Ten Commandments, headed by ^Q Jj j^ 

^ ^S St ^''^ ^^^ t*heen choo urh Shin, intended to express **I am 
the Lord thy God," would object against the statement, as meaning 

that 5^ Jt t'heen cboo, the Lord, was the IIJlp Shin, spirit of the 
party addressed : while the Protestant could not clear himself from- 
the charge of having made a very improper statement, without deny- 
ing, what we have proved to be one of the plainest canons of the 

Chinese language, that J^ Shin, when preceded by a possessive pro- 
noun, signifies the spirit of the person to whom the Shin is saio to 
beloni2:. Supposing also an intelligent Chinese were to see hung up 
in a Protestant chtirch, a translation of the so called Apostles creed, 

running thus : ^S^ T§ Tffi^^ — ' IW S^® sin wei yew yih Shin, 
*• I believe there is but one Shin ;" he would naturally be led to ex- 
plain ** These people must have a very strong faith, to believe that 
there is only one Shin, when according to the sense in which that 
^ord is understood throughout all China, from of old until the present 
day, every invisible intelligence both good and bad, and every human 
spirit bK>tb in this world and the next, is undoubtedly a Shin." 
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understood in the sense of spirit long before the Papal bull was 
issued? That document ap|)eared in the year 1703 : and 
if) Kireher's China Illuntrata, published in 1667, we have an ^ 
ajbridgement of " the Divine Law," drawn up by Matthew 
Riccj, who.died in 1610, which commences with the following 
sentence : "Should any ask, who is the Lord of Heaven ? we 
answer, The Lord of Heaven is uo other than he who 

produced Heaven, earth, (j)|^ shin) spirits and men ;" from 
this we see that the word Shin was used for credited spirits, 
at least a century before the Papal bull was promulgated ; 
its employment in this srnse could not therefore have been 
in consequence of that bull. And supposingr that Catholic 
writers generally employed Shin in the sense of spirit, out of 
deference to the orders of the Roman See, we know that the 
Syrian Christians, who entered China many centuries before 
t«hem, owed no allegiance to the Pope of Rome. Or even if 
there might be some conformity of doctrine between the two 
churches, the MahomedfCns were not in the slightest degree 
influenced by any regard to the opinions of any sect of 
Christians ; and yet the Mahomedaus called angels Shins, 
a thousand years ago. To this day, also, they have not the 
slightest idea that Shin means God ; for on the question being 
put to several Mahomedans, at different times, whether 
they worshipped Shin ! they have invariably replied, with 
horror and indignation, that they never had been guilty of such 
a crime. A Chinese inhabitants of Casbgar, who came 
to enquire about religion, on having the same question put to 
him, said, that he had long ago left off to worship the Shins, 
and did not wish to begin again. 

We have thus seen that Shin means spirit, that^s such it 
corresponds to the human mind and soul, that it is applied 
to the various invisible intelligences, who are supposed to have 
charge over different parts of the universe, and that, in the 
sense of a spiritual intelligence, the Supreme Being in the 
estimation of the Chinese is said to be a Shin. It is there- 
fore no more adapted to represent our word God, than is the 
term spirit in any language ; while the argument for em- 
ploying the generic term for divinities does not apply here, 
inasmuch as Shin is not generic for gods but spirits. To 
use Shin for God, therefore, would be subversive of the genius 
and structure of the whole language, and render the books 
which were written for the religious instruction of the Chinese 
vague and unintelligible : while on the other hand, Te has 
been shewn, by numerous examples, to have moulded the 
frame of nature, and to have conferred the virtuous principle 
on mankind ; it has been seen that Te is synonymous with 
Heaven, m the sense of the Divinity, and is at the same time 
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the Lord and Gov<»rnor of Heaven. Wc have wen Uiat Te 
acts according to his will, and disposes of mooaichs at his 
^pleasure ; while the highest act of worship is paid to Te : at 
the same time the word Te is frequently used in thcj pltttAlV 
as referrint( to a vtiricty of invisible beings, who arfe' hb'noiired 
with reliirious worship. Further, the divinities of the Taoiiists 
and Bitddhists are freqiientiy called Tes ; shewing that Te is 
used genericaliy for God in the Chinese languas^e. We con- 
ceive, therefore, that we are warranted by the Chinese lexico- 
graphers, and the usiis loquendi of the classical writers, in 
proposing Te and not Shin to be used generically for Qod in 
the translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding we conceive the, above arguments in 
favour of Te as generic for God, to be sufficiently solid, yet 
as some continue to dissent from our views^ and as we wish 
to do ev^ythincr possible to secure unanimity among 
Protestant Missionaries, in regard to the term selected for God 
ifv the Chinese lancruage, we are willing to suggest a cognai^^, 

hut eiill more definite term ; and to recommend the use of ^^ 

*^ T'hr^en te generically for God, throughout the translation 
of the Scriptures, and other religious publications. The 

reasons on which we would base the adoption of ^ 't^ 
T^heen te, are the following : 

In the y^ ^ Q% Luh-shoo-koo dictionary, we read, that 

** the character •^ Te resembles the stem of a plant, which 

is written ^ te : according to which form the character 

desigriied to express "^ 't|S* T'heen te, God. and ^ £ te 
wan<;, a (mere) human ruler, was formerly delineated." 

In the ]^ ^ Tso-chuen history, detailing the affairs 

which happened durinyf the 2()th year of l|^ Chaou, the ^ 
Te of the t»xt, who is said to confer favmirs on those who 

serve him, is called by the conrmientator ^ ^ T'heen te. 
In the Le*ke, vol. 4. page 26, Te is said to have granted 

to Wan-wan«r a prolongation of life ; which the comtnentator 

says, means ^ ^f^ T'hi"en te. 

In the Ylh-king, under the ^Yu. or Concord Diagram the 

phrase ^L.'l^ Shang-te, used for the Being who is honoured 

with the highest act of worship at the winter solsti^x;, is by 

one of the commehtatorj said to mean ^^ip* T'heen te. 

In the Shoo^king, 5thi)ook, 5th section, where the text 
says, that the merit of the sages influenced, ^ ^ Hwang 
T'heen, Imiierial Heaven, ^od _£^ ^ Shang-t© -^ one of the 
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commentatora, remar Uiug upon the employment of different 
terms to designate tite same being, says, ^' that the merit of 

these saees reached to y^ ^ T-h icii te : wliich in ans. tliat 
they promoted universal tranquillity, and that all the world 
liarmonized with them. The mode of expresbiou is didforent, 
but the being alluded to U the same." 

In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, section 34, page 8, referring 

to Kaou-tsung's having dreamed, that ^ Te gave him a 
virtuous assistant, the philosopher remarks, " According to 

this there really must be a 5C *^ '^'heen te, who thus 
addressed himself to Kaou-tsung : which men explain as 
referring to the Lord and Governor of Heaven." 

In the WSn-waog section of the Book of Odes, speaking 
of Wan-wang's sliining brightly in -the realms above, in the 
presence of Te ; a commentator says, " this shows that 

where "^*1^ T'heen te is, there Warn-wang is also." 

In the ^ Jl^ B-le, vol $, page 25, the upper and lower 
spirits, the spirits of the sun and moon, hills and rivers, 

are said to be of inferior rank to the ^ ^Theen ties, or 

even the A. '^ Jin tes, who were sacrificed to. 

In the Commentary on the Taou-tih-king, the "l^ Te who 
18 prior to all things is called 5v*Sw T'heen te. According 
to the same sect, there are eight ^^ t'heen, divinities in each 
of the four quarters, who are severally called ;5^»J^ T'heen te. 

In the /(L^ i^ Kew-kea-she, the >^ tsing, genius of 

the jS^ — ' T^hae yih, Great Unity, is said to belong to the 

class of ^ ^ T'heen tes. In the sam-? work, the seat of 

the ^ •^T'heen tes is (spoken of as) synonymous with the 
region of the genii. * 

In the ]^W'^i^ Kwang-po-wiih-che, section 12, five 

venerable ^ 'jjf T'heen tes are said to have announced to 
Shun, that the time of his departure was near. Laou-keun 

in the same section is called ]^' JQ ^ *^ T'hae shftog 
T'heen te. 

In the 13th section of the Imperial Essays, a man's spirit 

at death, is said to soar on high, and wait on the y^^ 
T'heen tes. 

* The abode of all the ]7C "r T'heen tes, is in the same work, 

represented as eytiony^nous with the region of the .^ ^ Chinjin, 
spiritual genii, or immortals. * 
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Id one of the Imp '.rial odes, the God Salcya among the 

Buddhists , is called ^ ^ ^ T'heen te shih ; while in the 

K^ ^ f£ Ching-taou-ke, the eye-brows of Buddha are 

said to be arched like the bow of ^ ^ T'been te, and his 
eyes round like the leaves of the lotus. 

These quotations will be sufficent to shew, first, that the-^^ 

^ T'heen tcs, are distinct from the *i^3E Te wangs, humai^ 
rulers ; while the phrase T'been te is synonymous with Te, 
in the sense of the Supreme, as far as the Chinese knew 
him : the being who is honoured with the highest act of 
worship, who bestows blessings, who grants a prolongation 
of life, who confers virtuous assistants on monarchs, who 
approves of the conduct of good men, and in whose presence 
departed worthies appear in the realms above, is with refer- 
ence to the above acts, called by the name of T'heen te^ 

This is suflScient to warrant us in applying to 5^*1^ T'heen 
te all that we find ascribed to Te in the classical writings, 
and proves that the one term, as well as- the other, is tiie 
name of the Supreme in the estimation of the Chinese. 
Indeed it is usual witli the Chinese literati, to explain Te, 
(if intehdecL for the Supreme) by the phrase T'heen te. 
Secondly, from one of the passages above quoted, we learn 
that the upper and lower Shins, viz. the spirits who preside 
over the sun and moon, hills and rivers, are as a class, inferior 

to the class of J^ f|f* T'heen tes, or even to the /y 'f^ jin 
tes. By the latter term is doubtless meant the Tes of hu- 
man origin, such as the five celebrated rulers of antiquity, 
and the various imperial ancestors of existing dynasties, who 

after death are like Yaouand Shun all honoured as ^ *i^ 
Jin tes ; by the T'heen tes previously mentioned are intended 
the Five Tes who are supposed to preside over the elements, 
seasons, colours and regions, and who are sometimes called 
the five Shang^tes. These constitute^ two distinct classes of 
Tes, who are both considered superior to the spirits presiding 
over the sun and moon, hills and rivers ; if therefore the latter 
are viewed as a class, as they doubtless will be, ,the t^o 
former, with which they are compared, must be classes liker 
wise ; and thus we have a class of deities of celestial origin, 
and another of human origin, both superior to the mere spirits 
above spoken of. The distinction also which the Chinese 

make between the ^ '?^ T'heen tes and the W ^ Jin tes, 
when they wish to notice particularly their difierent charac- 
teristics, will serve to assist us, wiien we wish to speak 
definitely of those deities which belong to heaven, to the 
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exclusion of those which are supposed to be of earthly origin. 
Thus we shall be enabled to designate tlie class of celestial 
deities, without the slightest danger of their being mistaken 
for mere deified mortals. Had the Chinese not been in the 
habit of exalting their departed progenitors and ancient sages 
to the rank of gods, the word Te alone,, (as defined in the 
Imperial Dictionary to be one of the names'of Hea\ren or the 
Divinity, and the names of various spiritual beings the objects 
of religious worship), would have been sufficiently distinct ; 
but seeing that they have adopted this practice, and some 
might be led to confound these latter wHh the deified emperors 

and sages, the use of the compound phrase 51^ i^ T'heen te, 

(which is also said to be synonymous with i^ Te, in the 
sense of the Supreme and inferior divinties) will remove 
every obscurity, and make tiie term definite and unmistake- 
able. No Chinese would ever think of confounding the 

3v W '^'^^n ^^® ^^^^ ^^^^^ deified emperors, and every one 
would undoubtedly understand it in the sense of deities, who 
were originally such, and not those who have been raided 
to that honour by an apotheosis. Should we in conformity 
with the Chinese example adopt this term, (a term which is 
sanctioned by their classical commentators, and forms part 
of their language) we should obviate entirely all those objec- 
tions brought by the opponents of Te, that it is equally appli- 
cable to earthly as well as heavenly beings, because T^heen-te 
must be taken as referring to the latter and not the former. 
The passages quoted from the Taouist works shew, no| 

only that J^ 'Tj?* T'heen te is used by them in the sense of 
the Supreme God, but that it is a generic term for a class of 
beings, who are treated by them with divine honours, from 

the gods of the 32 heavens, who are called ^ »^ T'heen 
tes, with Laou keun, who was called jSt _l y^ W T'hae 
shang t'heen te, down to those inferior ^ •^ T'heen tes 
whD rank with the genii and immortals : thus shewing 
that the term is not a^itle of honour, but an appellative for 
the crowd of gods worshipped by that sect. 

The Buddhists not only call the founder of their sect ^ViArya, 
^ 'i^ ^ T'hiien te Shih, but speak also of ihe rainbow 
as belonging to the one 55 'j^ T'heen te, who manages 
heaven ; shewing that they considered T*een-te as generic, 
in conformity with the practice of the other sects. 

In common conversation the Chinese never mistake the 

phrase ^C ^ T'heen te, as applicable to the Supreme God, 
and to gods generally. 
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taken alone, are used by the Chinese for God ; and taken to- 
frether they constitute a phrase, in common use amofiff then\. 
selves, to designate both the Supreme and subordinate Deities ; 

in neither of which eases did the term 7^ j£ t'heen choo, come 
up to it. Thus T'heen te can be used n^enericallv for God, 
and is capable of beiner applied when speakinor of th*^ three 
personii in the Sacred Trinity : a version of the Scriptures 
into a coenate laoirua^ patronized "by the Bible Societv. and 
a,pproved by one of the best oriental scholars ever known, has 
employed a term of similar import, in precisely the same 
way in which we propose to employ this, and no Chine«ie 
would by tmy possibility misunderstand the -term if so 
employed. 

By usin^ the term 5S ^ T'heen te, instead of "^ ^ 
T'hi5en choo, we shall secure another advantage, besides the- 
benefit derived from its beinsr preferable on philological 
grounds, namely this, that Protestants will not be con- 
founded with the adherents of the church of Rome. It is 
• well known, that the doctrines jwreached by the latter have 

lonff been recognized as the 5\ 3SfsC t'heen choo keaou. the 
Lord of Heaven's religion : and did Protestants employ 
exactly the same term for the Deity which the Roman 
Catholics have done, there would be some danger of the 
Chinese confounding the two sects/ which would be as much 
deprecated by the one as the other. It is true, we should 
not be likely to give any title to our relifirion derived from the 
name of God, but one dedncftd from that of the Saviour: yet 
we could not prevent the Chinese from ffivinfif to us and our 
doctrines what name they pleased. And as the term cho5?en 
for desifirnatincr the Deity would occur as frequently as that 
for pointing: out the founder of our faith ; the Chinese would 
be most lilcely to take up with the former rather than the 

latter : if 5^ ^ T'heen choo therefore were emploved bv us, 
as well as by the Roman Catholics, we should be classed 

tofijether. By employiufif ^ ^ T'heen te, however, all 
daneer of confusion would be avoided, and the different forms 
of faith would stand forth sufficiently distinct. 
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